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« PREFACE. 



It is with no little dTffidence that the Writer of the 
following pages ventures to submit them to the public 
eye. She comes " in weakness and in fear, and in much 
trembling." She is fully aware, that whoever pretends 
to institute an inquiry' into the Character, and especial- 
ly into the Writings, of the great Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles, in a manner at all adequate to tlie dignity and ex- 
cellence of both, should possess many and high requi- 
sites, to which she can make out no fair title. It would, 
however, be entirely superfluous to insist on her incom-- 
petency to the proper execution of such a work, on her 
deficiencies in ancient learning, Biblical criticism, and 
'deep theological knowledge ; because th« sagacity of 
the reader would not fail to be beforehand with her 
avowal, in detecting tliem. It may, however, serve as 
some apology for the boldness of the present undertak- 
ing, that these little volumes are not of a critical, but 
of a practical nature. 

On the doctrinal portion, more especially, of Saint 
Paul's Epistles, such a multitude of admirable dis- 
courses have been composed^ that'to have attempted t^ 
add to their number, without i*eaching their excelltnce, 
would have been as unnecessary as it might have been 
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> pres«n^txioa8. On the practieal part, alio, much lu» 

heen My and usefully written. Dissertatioas, com- 
mentariaSy treatiaeSy and sermons, however, though of 
superior merit, have not worn out the subject; and elu- 
cidations of his writings, whether they relate to doc- 

I trine or to practice, cannot, in any point of view, be 

tindertaken without exhibiting new prooft of those in- 
estimable treasures they contain. They are a golden 
mine, in which the diligent workman, the deeper he 
digs, tlie more he will discover; the farther he exam- 
ines, the more he will find. Bich veins, hitherto un- 
heeded, will dverpay his lahours[ will continue to pour 
out upon him their fresh abundance of precious oi^. 
Fiven the present explorer, who had no skill to pene- 
trate his depths, has been sometimes surprised at the 
opulence which lay upon the surface, and of which she 
had not before, perhaps, fully estimated the value. 

There are, it is true, passages in the woiks of this 
great Apostle, (but they are of rare occurrence, and 
l)ear no proportion to such as are obvious,) which have 
been interpreted in a difierent and even contradictory 
manner by men, who, agreeing in the grand essentials 
of Christianity, may be allowed to diifer on a few ab» 
struse points, without any impeachment of the piety on 
either side. If one must be mistaken, both may be sin* 
cere. If either be wrong, both doubtless desire to be 
right ; and, happily for mankind, we shall all be ulti* 
xnately tried by a ^udge, who is a searcher of the 
thoughts and intents of the heart; in. whose sight the 
xeciprocal exereise of Christian ebarity may be moie 
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acceptable tlM» that entire unif<»*miiy of sentinient 
which would supersede the oceuion of ita exercise* 
•* What I know not, teach Thou me,'' it a petition 
which even the wisest are not too wise to offer ; and 
they who have |»referred it with the most efiect^ are» ef 
idl others, the persons who wiU judge the most tenderl|^ 
of the difierent views, or unintentional misconceptions^ 
of the opposite party. 

That conquest in debs^ over a Christian adversary, 
which is achieved at the expense of the Christian tem- 
per, will always be dearly purchased i and, though a 
triuniph so obtained n^y discomfit the opponent,, it will . 
■affi»rd no moral triumph to the concpieior^ 

Waving, therefore, both fiom disinclination and in%> 
j^lity, what^er passages may be considered aa contro- 
versial, the Writer has confined herself ta codeavou% 
though, it must be eonfessed, inqpeifeelly and superfi- 
cially, to bring forward St Paulas character $a a moddl 
for our general imitation, and his practical writings at 
41 store-house for our general instruction; avoiding 
whateva^-might be considered as a ground for the dis- 
cussion of any. point not immediately, tending to practi- 
cal utility. 

It may be objected to her plan, tl^at it-is- not reasona- 
ble to. psopose for general imitation, a character so 
highly gifted, so peculiarly wcumstaneed,-Hm inspired 
Apostle,— a devoted Martyr. . But it ia the principal 
design of these pagea»-Hi design, which it may be 
thought is too frequently avowed in them,«-to shew 
, that Qiir common actiopt alt tobeperformfidf andoAflr 
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^mmoh trids sustained, in somewhat of the Mine spi- 
rit and temper With those high duties and those unpar- 
lOleled suflferings to which Saint Paul was called out's 
and that every Christian, in his measure and degree, 
Should exhibit somewhat of the dispositions inculcated 
by thaft religion, of which the Apostle Piul was thfc 
brightest human example, as wiell as the most illustri- 
ous human teacher. 

The Writer is persuaded, that many read the Epistles 
of Saint Paul with deep reverence for the station they 
liold in the Inspired Oracles, without considering that 
they are at the same time supreifiely excellent for their 
unequalled ajpplioablehess to life and manner^ ; that 
ttiany, while they highly respect the Writer, think him 
too high for ordinary use. It has, therefore, been hcjir 
particular object, in the present work, not indeed to di- 
minish the dignity of the Apostle, but to diminish, in 
one sense, the; distance at which we are apt to hold so 
exalted a model ; to draw him into a more intimate 
connection with ourselves ; to let him down, as it were, 
not to our level, but to our familiarity. To induce us 
to resort to him, pot only on the great demands and 
trying occurrences of lifer hut to bring both the wri- 
tings and the conduct 6t this distinguished Saint to mis 
with our common concerns; to incorporate the doc- 
trines which he teaches, the principles which he exhib- 
Hs, and the precepts |which he enjoms, into our ordi- 
nary habits, into our every day practice ; to consider 
)iim not only as the Writer who has the most ably an^ 
VUGC^QftfuUy unfolded the sublime truths of our Divine 
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w^igum, and as the Instructor who has supplied us 
with the noblest system of the higher ethics, but who 
has even condescended to extend his code to the more 
ninute, exigencies and relations of familiar life. 

It will, perhaps, be^objected to the Writer of these 
pages, that she has shewn too little method in her dis- 
tribution of the parts of her subject, and too little sys- 
tem in her arrangement of the whole t that she has ex* 
pattated too largely on some points, passed* over others 
too slightly, and left many unnoticed ; that she has ex- 
hibited no history of the liie, and observed no regular 
order in her referencSe to the actions, of the Apostle.. 
She can return no answer to these anticipated charges, 
but that, as she never aspired to the digpiity of an Bx« 
positor, so she never meant to enter into the details of 
the Biographer. 

Formed, as they are, upon the most extensive views 
of the nature of man, it is no wonder that the writings 
of Saint Paul have been read with the same degree of 
interest, by Christians of every name, age, and nation. 
The principles they contain are, in good truth, absolute 
and universal ; and whilst this circumstance renders 
them of general obligation, it enables us, even in the 
remotest generation, to judge of the skilfulness of his 
addresses to the understanding, and to feel the aptitude 
of his appeals to the heart. 

To the candour of the reader,^-*a candour which, 
though perhaps she has too frequently tried, and too 
long solicited, she has, however, never yet failed to ex. 
perience|<«-8he commits this little work. If it should. 
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set one human belngton the consideration of objects 
hitherto neglected^ she will account that sio^le circum- 
stance* success ;— nay, she will be reconciled even to 
failure, if that failure should stimulate some more en- 
lightened mind, some more powerful pen, to supply, in 
a future work on the same subject, the deficiencies of 
which she has been guilty ; to rectify the errors which 
she may have committed ; to rescue the cause which 
the may hare injured. 

Barley-Wood^ ♦ 

January 20, ldl5 
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CHAP. I. 
nrraosucTOBT rkhakks ok thb mosalitt of fa&ak- 

ISV, 8IISWIK& VBS ITECSSSITT OF THB GHBISTIAIT BE- 
TXLATIOK. 

1 HE morality of a people necessarily partakes of the 
nature of their theology; and in proportion as it is 
founded on the knowledge of the true God« in such pro- 
portion it tends to improve the conduct of man. The 
meanest Christian believer has here an advantage ovei? 
the most enlightened heathen philosopher; for what he 
kftows of the nature of God, arising chiefly from what 
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2 Morality of paganism* 

he knows of Christ, and entirely from what is revealed, 
in Scripture, he gains from those divine sources more 
clear and distinct views of the Deity than unassisted 
reason could ever attain; and of consequence, more 
cOTtett ideas of what is required of himself, both witit 
respect to God and man. His ideas may be mean in 
their expression; compared with the splendid languag'e 
of the sages of antiquity ; but the cause of the superi* 
ority of his conceptions is obvious. While they " go 
about to establish their own wisdom," he submits to 
the wisdom of God, as he finds it in his word. What 
inadequate views must the wisest . pagans, though 
** they felt after him,'* have entertained of Deity, 
%vho could at best only contemplate him in his attri- 
butes of power and beneficence, whilst tlieir highest 
unassisted flights could never reach the remotest con- 
ception of that incomprehensible blessings the union of 
his justice and his mercy in the redemption of the 
world by his Son — a blessing familiar and intelligible 
to the most illiterate Christian. 

The religion of the heathens was so deplorably bad 
in its principle, that it is>no wonder if their practice 
was proportionally corrupt. ** Those just measures of 
light and Wrong," says Locke, « which necessity had 
introduced, which the civil laws prescribed, or philo- 
sophy recommended, stood not on their true foundation.^^ 
They served indeed to tie society together, and by 
these bands and ligaments promoted order and conve- 
nience ; but there was no divine command to make 
them respected ; and there will naturally be little rev- 
ejrence for a law, where the legislator is not rev^r^ 
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enced, much less where he is not recognized. There 
will also be little obedience to a law without sanctions, 
where neither penalty is feared, nor reward expected. 

Previous to the establishment of Christianity, philo- 
sophy had attained to its utmost perfection, and had 
shewn how low was its highest standard. It had com- 
pletely betrayed its inability to effect a revolution in 
the minds of men. '* Human reason,'' says the same 
great authority above quoted, *« never yet, from unques* 
tionable principles or clear deductions, made out an 
entire body of the law of nature. If a coUectioa could 
be made of all the moral precepts in the pagan ^orld, 
many of which may be found in the Christian religion, 
that would not at all hinder, but that the world still 
atood as much in* need of our Saviour^ and of the moral- 
ity he taught.'* The law of the New Testa,ment recom* 
mends itself to our regard by its excellence, and to our 
obedience by the authority of the Lawgiver. Christi- 
anity, therefiare, presents not only the bluest perfec- 
tion, but the surest standard of morab. 

In a multitude of th6 noble sentences and }>eautiful 
aphorisms of many of the heathen writers, there was 
indeed a strong tone of morality. But these fine senti- 
ments, not flowing from any perenni^ source, had sel- 
dom any powerful effect on conduct. Our great poet 
has noticed this discordance between principle and 
practice in his drogue between two g^at and virtu- 
ous Romans.-<*Cassius, who disbelieved a future state, 
reproves Brutus for the inconsistency between his des- 
ponding temper and the doctrines of his own Stoic 
schopl 
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Vou mtke no use of four philoBoph7« 
Ifyoe give way to ftccidental evils. 

Many of Uieip worfcs, or almost erery species of lite- 
rature, exhibit such perfection as to stretch the capa- 
city of the reader, while they kindle his admiration^ 
and invest with no inconsiderable reputation, him who 
m able to seize their meaning, and to taste their beau- 
ties ; SO that an able critic of their writing^ almost 
ranks with him who excels in original composition. la 
like manner the lives of their great m^i abound in 
splendid sayings, as well as herwic virtues, to such a 
degree as ta exalt our ideaof tliefhuman intellect, and» 
in single instances, of the human character. We say, in 
isingle instances, for their idea of a perfect character 
wanted consistency, wanted completeness. It had many 
constituent parts, but there was no whole which com- 
prized them. The moral fractions made up no inte- 
gral. The virtuous man thought it nO' derogation from 
feis virtue to be selfish, the conqueror to be revengeful, 
the philosopher to be arrogant, the injured to be unfoxB- 
giving: forbearance was cowardice, humility was base- 
ness, meekness was pusillanimity. Not only their jus- 
tice was stained with cruelty, but the most cruel acts 
of injustice were the road to a popularity which immor- 
talized the perpetrator. The good man was his own 
centre. Their virtues wanted to be drawn out of then>- 
selves, ^nd this could not be the.cas^ As their good- 
, ness did not arise from any knowledge, so it could not 
spring from any imitation of the Divine perfections. 
That inspiring principle, the ^ love of God, the vital 
spark of all relij^on, was a motive of which Aey bad 
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not 10 much as heard; and if they had, it was a feelinf^ 
which it would hare been imposaible for them to cher- 
ish, since some of the best of their deities were as bad 
as the worst of themselves. 

When the tMtory of their own relif^on contained 
little more than the quarrels and the intrigues of these 
deities, could we expect that the practice of the people 
would be much better, or more consistent than their 
belief? If the divinities were at once holy» and profli- 
gate, shall we wonder if the adoration was at once de- 
vout and impure? The worshipper could not commit 
a crime but he might vindicate it by the example of 
some deity ; he could not gratify a sinful appetite of 
which his religion did not furnish a justification. 

Besides this, all their scattered documents of virtue 
could never make up a body of morals. They wanted a 
connecting tie. The doctrines Of one school were at 
variance with those of another. Even if they could have 
clubbed their opinions, and picked out the best from 
each sect, so as to have patched up a code, still the dis« 
C4>les of one sect would not have submitted to the 
leader of another; the system would have wanted a 
head, or the head would have wanted autharity, and 
the cc»de would have wanted sanctions. 

And as there was no governing system, so there waa 
no universal rule of morals, for morality was different 
in different places. In some countries people thought 
it no more a crime to expose their own children than in 
others to.adopt those of their neighbour. The Persians 
were not looked upon as the worse moralists for marry- 
ing their mothers, nor the Hyrcauiana for not murrying 
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at alienor the Sogdians for murdering their parent?/ 
nor the Scythians for eating their dead.* 

The best writers seldom made use of arguments 
drawn from future bUssedness to inforee their morak 
instruction. Excellently as they discoursed en the 
beauty of virtue, their disquisitions generally seemed 
to want a motive and an end. Did not such a state of 
comfortless ignorance, of spiritual degradation, of 
moral depravity,* emphatically call for a religion 
which should <* bring life and immortality to light ?** 
Did it not. imperatively require that spirit which should 
'* reprove the world of sin, of Righteousness, and of 
judgment ?" Did it not pant for that blood of Christ 
which cleanseth from all sia. 

Even those fine theorists who have left us beautiful 
reflections on the Divine nature, have bequeathed no 
rule for his worship, no direction for his service, no 
injunctions to obey him ; they have given us little en- 
couragement to virtue, and no alleviation to sorrow but 
ihe impracticable injunction, not to feel it. The eight 
short beatitudes ii> the 5th of Saint Matthew convey,, 
not only mote promises to virtue^ and more consolation 
to suffer^s, but more impropriate promise to the indi- 
Tidual grace, more specific comfort to the specific suf- 
fering, than are to be found in all the ancient tomes of 
moral discipline. 

Those who were invested with a sacred character, 
and who delivered the pretended sense of the Oracles, 
talked much of the gods, but said little of goodness > 
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* Plutarch relates, that Alexander, after cosqueripg 
tnei^ had refbnned lome of tkelr erii habit& 
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Mrhile the philoiM>phers who, though tbey.wete profesA 
sors of wisdom, were, not generally to the rulgar^ teachJ 
ers of morals, seldom gave the 'Deity a placejnthein 
ethics . Betwe^ these conflicting instructors tlie peo- 
ple stood little chance of acquiring any just notions of 
mo^al rectitude. They were indeed under a necessity 
of attending the worship of the temples, they believed 
tiliat the neglect of this duty would offend the gods ; 
but in their attendance they were neither taught that 
purity of heart, nor that practical virtue, which might 
have been supposed likely to please them. The philo- 
sophefrs, if they wer^ disposed to give the people some 
rules of duty, were overmatched by the priests, who 
knew they should gratify them more by omitting what 
they so little relished. As to the people themselves, 
they did not desire to be better than the priests wi^ed 
to make them. They found processions pleasanter than 
prayers, •ceremonies cheaper than duties, and sacrifices 
easier than self-denials, with the additional recommen- 
dation, Ihat the one made amends for the want of the 
other. ♦ 

When a violent pliigue. raged in Rome, the method 
they took for appeasing the deities, and putting a stop 
to the distemper, was the establishment of a theatre 
and the introduction of plays. The plague however, 
having no dramatic taste, continued to rage. But nei<» 
ther the piety nor ingenuity of the suppliants was ex- 
hausted. A nail driven into the Temple of Jupiter wa^ 
found to be a more promising expedient. But the gods 

* See Lodw on the Reasonableaesi of Chriitianity. 
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beingf as htitd «i the metal of which the expiation was 
made, were no more moved by the nail, than the plague 
had been by the theatrical exhibition ; though the event 
was thought of sufficient importance for the creation of 
a Dictator i—What progress had reason, to say nothing 
of religion, made in the first metropolis in the world, 
when a nail or a play was thought a rational ^expedient 
ibr pacifying the gods and stopping the pestilence. Nor 
does reason, mere human reason, seem to have grown 
wiser in her age. During the late attempt to establish 
heathemsm in a neighbouring country, does it not look 
as if the thirty theatres which wer^ opened every night 
in its capital in the early part of the Revolution had 
been intended, in imitation of the Romans, whose re« 
Ugion^ titles, and oifices the French a^TeCted to adopts 
as a nightly expiation to the Goddess o/JHeaaan for t|ie 
cruelties and eamage of the day ? 

Whatever conjectural notions some of the wise might 
entertain of a future state, the people at large could only 
acquire the vague and comfortless ideas of it, which 
might be picked up from the poets. This indefinite 
belief, immersed in fable, and degraded by the grossest 
superstition, added as little to the piety as to the hap- 
piness of mankind. The intimations of their Tartarus, 
and their Elysian fields, were so connected with fictions^ 
as to convey to the mind no other impression, but that 
they were fictions themselves. Such uncertain glim-* 
merings of such a futurity could afford neither warning 
nor encouragement, neither cheerful hope, nor salutary 
fear. They might amuse the mind, but never could in- 
fluence the conduct. They might gratify the imagma- 
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tion, but could not communioate *' a hope full of im- 
mortality." They neither animated the pious, nor suc- 
coured the tempted, nor supported the afflicted^ nor 
cheered the dying. 

The study of their mythology could catvy with it 
nothing but corruption. It neither intended to bring 
glory to God, nor peace and good will, much less salva- 
tion, to men. It was invented to embellish the fabulous 
periods of their hiBtatf, to flatter illustrious families, 
by celebrating the human exploits of their deified proge- 
nitors ; and thus to g^ve an additional and national inte- 
rest to their bewitching fables. What a system did 
those countries uphold, when the more probable way to 
make the people virtuous, was to keep them ig^rant 
of religion !— when the best way to teach them theiv 
duty to man, was to keep their deities out of sight ! 

It is indeed but justice to acknowledge, that most oS 
the different schools of philosophy held some one great 
truth. Aristotle maintained the existence of a First 
Cause ; Cicero, in opposition to the disciples of Epicu- 
rus, acknowledged a superintending Providence. Many 
of the Stoics were of opinion, that the consummation of 
all things would be effected by fire. Yet every philoso- 
pher, howevOT rational in many parts of his system, not 
only adopt^ some absurdity himself, but wove it into 
his code. One believed that the soul was only a va- 
pour, which was transmuted from body to body, and 
was to expiate, in the shape of a brute, the sins it had 
committed under that of a man. Another affirmed that 
the soul was a material substance, and that matter was 
endowed with the faculties of thought and reasoik 
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Others imagined' every star to be a god. Some denied 
not only a superintending, but a creating Providence ; 
insisting that the world was made, without any plan or 
contrivance, by a fortuitous concourse of certain par- 
ticles of matter ; and that the members of the human ^ 
body were not framed for the sever^ purposes to which, 
they have be«i accidentally applied. One affirmed the 
feternity of the world ; another, that we can be certain 
of nothing, — that even our own existence is doubtful. 

A religion so absurd, which had no basis even in pro- 
bability, and no attraction but what it borrowed from 
a preposterous fancy, could not satisfy the deep-thinking 
philosophy ; a philosophy abstruse and metaphysicsd 
was not sufficiently accommodated to general use to 

[suit the people. Lactantius, on the authority of Plato« 
relates, that Socrates declared there was no such thing 
as human wisdom. In short, all were dissatisfied. The 
wise had a vague desire for a religion which compre- 
liended great objects, and had noble ends in view. The 
people stood in need of a religion which should bring 
relief to hum:^ wants, and consolation to human mise- 
ries. *niey wanted a simple way, proportioned to their 
comprehension ; a short way, proportioned to their lei- 
sure ; a living way, which should give light to the con- 
science and support to the mind ; a way founded, not on 
Bpeculation, but evidence, which should carry conver- 
sion to the heart as well as conviction to theunderstandi 
ing. Such a religion God was preparing for them in 
the Gospel of his Son. Christianity was calculated to 
supply the exigences both of the Greeks and of Uie bar- 
barians ; but the former, though they more ocknowled- 
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ged their want, more slowly welcomed the relief; while 
the latter, though they less felt the one, more readily 
accepted the other. 

Alexander, though he had the magnanimity to declare 
to his illustrious preceptor, that he had rather excel in 
knowledge than in power, yet blamed him for divulging 
to the world those secrets in learning, which he wished 
to confine exclusively to themselves. How would he 
have been offended with the Christian philosophy, 
which, though it has mysteries for all, has no secrets 
for any ! How would he have been offended with that 
bright hope of glory,«which would have displayed itself 
in the same effulg^nte to his meanest soldier, as to the 
conqueror of Persia ! 

But how would both the monarch and the philq^ 
pher have looked on a religion, which after kindling 
their curiosity, b^ intimating it had greater things to 
bestow than learning and empire, should dash their high 
hopes, by making these great things consist in poverty 
of spirit, in being little in their own eyes, in not loving 
the world, nor the things of the world. 

But what would they have said to a religion which 
placed human intellect in an inferior degree in the scale 
of God's gifts ; and even degraded it from thence, when 
not used to his glory ? What would they have thought 
of a religion, which, so far from being sent exclusively 
to the conquerors in arms, or the leaders in science, 
frankly declared at its outset, that " not many mighty, 
not many noble were called ;*' which professed, while 
it filled the hungry with good things, to send the rich 
empty away i 
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Yet that mysterious Hops which Alexander declared 
was allhefcept for himself, when he profusely scattered 
kingdoms among his favouritee ;--those ambiguous 
TxAms which he shed, because he had no more worlds 
to oonquer ;— that deeply felt, but ill understood hope, 
those undefined and unintelligible tears, mark a pro- 
founder feeling of the vanity of this world, a more fer- 
vent panting after something better than power or 
knowledge, a more heartfelt ** longing after immorta* 
lity," than almost any express language which philoso- ' 
phy has recorded. 

<* Learn of mcf* would have bee^ thought a dignified 
exordium for the founder of a new religion by the mas- 
ters of the Grecian schools. But when they came to 
the humbling motive of the injunction, ** for I am meek 
and lowly in heart,'* how would their expectations have 
been damped ! They would have thought it an abject 
declaration from the lips of a great Teacher, unless 
they had understood that grand paradox of Christianity, 
that lowliness of heart was among the highest attain- 
ments to be made by a rational creature. 

When they had heard the beginning of that anknating 
interrogation, — ^Where is the wise ? Where is the dis- 
puter of this world ? methinks I behold the whole Por- 
tico and Academy emulously rush forward at an invita- 
tion so alluring, at a challenge so personal ; but how 
instinctively would they have shrunk back at the repul- 
sive question which succeeds ;—>Hath not God made 
focdish the wisdom of this world ? Tet would not Chris- 
tianity, well understood and faithfully received, have 
Uught these exalted spiritsi that, to look down upon 
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what Is humanly g^reat^ is a ioftier attaimnetit than to 
look up to it ? 

Would it not have oarried a sentiment to the heart of 
Alexander, a system to the mind of Aristotle, which 
their resp^ictive, though differently pursued, careers of 
ambition utterly failed of furnishing to either ? 

Reason, even by those who possessed it in the highest 
perfection, as it gave no adequate view even of natural re- 
ligion, so it made no adequate provision for correct 
morals. The attempt appears to have been above the 
reach of human powers. "God manifested in the ftesh,'* 
— He who was not onlj) true, but The Tbitth, and who 
iaught the truth as ** one having authority,** — ^was alone 
competent to this great work. The duty of submission 
to Divine Power was to the multitude more intelligible, 
than the intricate deductions of reason. That God is, 
■aoid is a rewarder of them that seek him ; that Jesus 
Christ came into the world to save sinners, make a com- 
pendious summary both of natural and revealed reli- 
^on ; they are propositions which carry their own expla- 
nation, disentangled from those trains of argument^ 
which, as few could have been brought to comprehend, 
perhaps it was the greatest wisdom in the philosopher 
never to have proposed them. 

The most skilful dialectitian could only reason on 
known principles ; but without the superinduction of 
revealed religion, he could only, with all his efforts, 
and they have been prodigious, furnish "rules," but 
Bot " arms.** Logic is indeed a powerful weapon to 
fence, but not to fight with ; that which is a conqueror 
in tlie schools is impotent in the field. It is powerful 

B 
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to refute a sophism^ but weak to repel a temptation. It 
may defeat an opponent made up like itself of pure in- 
tellect ; but is no match for so substantial an assailant 
as moral eTil. It yields to the onsets when the antago- 
nists sine furious passions and headstrong appetites. It 
can make a successful thrust against an opinion, but i^ 
too feeble to ^' pull down the strong holds of sin and 
Satan.»» 

If, through the strength of human corruption, the re- 
straining power of Divine grace is still too frequently- 
resisted,— if the ofiered light of the Holy Spirit is still 
too frequently quenched, what mjbst have been the state 
of mankind, when that g^ace was'not made known, when 
that light was not fully revealed, when «« darkness co- 
vered the earth, and gross darkness the people ?" But 
under the clear illumination of evangelical truth, every 
precept becomes a principle, every argument a motive, 
every direction a duty, every doctrine a law ; and why ? 
JBecause thus aaith the Lord. 

Christianity however, is not merely a religion of au- 
thority ; the soundest reason embraces most confidently 
what the most explicit revelation has taught, and the 
deepest inquirer is usually the most convinced Chris- 
tian. The reason of philosophy, is a disputing reason, 
that of Christianity, an obeying reason. The glory of 
the pagan religion consisted in virtuous sentiments, the 
glory of the Christian in the pardon and the subjuga- 
tion of sin. The humble Christian may say with one of 
the ancient Fathers, — ^I will not glory because I am 
righteous, but because I am redeemed. 
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Axoirs the innumerable evidences of the truth of 
Christianity, there is one of so rare and extraordinary a 
nature^ as mi^ht of itself suffice to carry conviction to 
the mind of every unprejudiced inquirer^ even if this 
proof were not accompanied by such a cloud of concur* 
ring testimonies. * 

The sacred volume is composed by a vast variety of 
writers, men of every different rank and condition^ of 
every diversity of character and turn of mind : the mo* 
narch and the plebeian, the illiterate and the leame4p 
the foremost in talent and the moderately gifted in na« 
tural advantages, the historian and the legislator, the 
orator and the poet,— each had his immediate vocation, 
each his peculiar province : some pn^hets, some apos« 
ties, some evangelists, living in ages remote from each 
other, under different modes of civil government, under 
different dispensations of the Divine economy, filling a 
period of time which reached from the first dawn of 
heavenly light to its meridian radiance. The Old Tes- 
tament and the New, the law and the gospel ; the pro* 
phets predicting events, and the evangelists recording 
them ; the doctrinal yeit didactic epistolary writers, and 
he who closed the Sacred Canon in the apocalyptic vi- 
sion i— nail these furnished their respective portions, and 
yet all tally with a dove-tailed correspondence ; all the 
diffi^nt materials are joined with a completeness the 
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most satisfftctoryy with an agreement the most mcontnr* 
▼ertible. 

This instance of uniformity without design, of agree- 
ment without contrivance ; this consistency maintained 
through a long series of ages, without a possibiRty of 
the ordinary methods for conducting such a plan ; these 
unparalleled congruities» these unexampled coinciden- 
ces, form altogether a species of evidence, of whiol'i 
there is no other instance in the history of aU the other 
books in the world. 

All these variously gifted writers here enumerated, 
concur in this grand peculiarit)ij^-^that all have the 
same end in view, all are pointing to the same object ; 
all, without any projected collusion^ are advancing the 
6ane scheme; each brings in his several contingent* 
without any apparent consideration how it may unite 
with the portions brought by other contributors, with- 
out any spirit of accommodation, without any visible 
intention to make out a case, without indeed any actual 
resemblance, more than that every separate portion be- 
ing derived from the same spring, each must be govern- 
ed by one common principle, and that principle being 
Truth itself, must naturally and consentaneously pro- 
duce assimilation, conformity, agreement. What can 
we conclude from all this, but what is indeed the inevi- 
table conclusion,— a conclusion which forces itself on 
the mind, and compels the submission of the under- 
standing; that all this, under differences of administra- 
tion, is the work of one and the same great, Omniscient, 
and Eternal Spirit 

If, however, from the general uniformity of plan visi- 
We throughout the whole Sacred Canon, results one of 
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tixe most cogent and complete arguments for its IHyine 
original^ others will also arise froin its mode of execu- 
taon, its peculiar diyersitie8> aad some other circuxti^ 
stances attending it, not so .easily brought under one 
single point of Tiew,T«Does it not look as if Almighty 
Wisdom reused to divide the glory of his revelation 
with .raan» when, passing by the shining lights of the 
pagan world, He chose, in the promulgation pf the 
€lo8pd, to make use of men of ordinary endowments^ 
men possessing the usual defects and prejudices of per- 
sons so educated and so circumstanced ? Not only the 
other immediate foll<|wers, but even th^ biographers of 
Christ, were persons of no distinguished abilities. In« 
tegrity was almost their sole, as it was their most re* 
quisite qualification. On this point it is not too much V 
to maintain, that the writings of each of these men are 
not only so consistent with each other, but also with 
themselves, as to offer, individually* as well as aggre- 
gately, a proof of their own veracity, as )vell as of the 
truth itself. 

Had they, however, all recorded uniformly the same 
more inconsiderable particulars; had there not been 
that natural diversity, that incidental ^variation^ observ- 
able in all other historians ;— had not one preserved pas* 
sages which the others overlooked, some recordin^^ 
mone of the actions of Jesus, others treasurin^^ up more 
of his discourses; some particularizing the circum« 
stances of his birth, others only i^eferring to it as a fact 
not i^equiring fresh authentication ; another again plain* 
ly adverting to it by *' the Word that was made flesh, 
and dwelt among us ;'* and adding a new circumstance 
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by citing the testimony of the Baptist to << the Lamb 
of God, that taketh awav the sin of the world ;**— on 
short, had there been in the several relations not mere 
consistency, but positive identity, then* not only the 
fidelity of the writers would have been questionable, 
and concert and design justly have been suspected, but 
we should in effect have had only the testimony of one 
Gospel instead of four. 

But to pass to other evidences of truth.— The man- 
ner in which these writers speak of themselves, is at 
once a proof of their humility and of their veracity. 
The conversion of Saint Matthew )is slightly related by 
himself, and in the most modest terms. He simply 
says, speaking in the third person, « Jesus saw a maa 
named Matthew, and saith unto him. Follow me ; and 
he arose, and followed him : and as Jesus sat at meat 
in the house, many publicans and sinners came and sat 
down with him.*" Not a word is said of a sacrifice so 
honourable to himself, and so generously recorded by 
Saint Luke in those words, he left dU, and followed 
him ; not a word of the situation he renounced at the 
first call of the Master, and which appears to have been 
lucrative from "the great feast he made for him in 
his own house, and the great company of publicans and 
Others who sat down withNhim.f * Saint Luke relates 
only his hospitality ; Saint Matthew, as if to abase him- 
self the more, describes only the sinners which m&de 
up his society previous to his conversion. 

These sober recorders of events the most astonish* 

* Matthew, ch. 9. f St. Luke, ch. 5. 
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ing, are never carried away, by the circumstances they 
relate. Into any pomp of diction, into any use of super- 
latives. There is not, perhaps, in the whole Gospel a 
single interjection, nor an ezclamaticm, not any artifice 
to call the reader's attention to the marvels of which the 
relaters were the witnesses. Absorbed in their holy 
task, no alien idea presents itself to their mind : the 
object before them fills it. They never dig^sS;» are 
never called away by the solicitations of vanity, or the 
suggestions of curiosity. No image starts up to divert 
their attention. There is indeed, in the Gospels, much 
imagery, much allusion, much allegory, but they pro- 
ceed from their Lord, and are recorded as his. The 
writers never fill up the intervals between events. 
They leave circumstances to make their own impres- 
sion, instead of helping out the reader by any reflec- 
tions of their own. They always feel the holy g^und 
on which they stand. They preserve the gravity of 
history and the severity of truth, without enlarging the 
outline or swelling the expression. 

The Evangelists all agree in this mostt unequivocal 
character of veracity, that of criminating themselves* 
They record their own errors and offences with the 
«ame simplicity with which they relate the miraClet- 
and sufferings of their Lord. Indeed their dulnest, 
mistakes, and failings are so intimately blended witk 
his history, by their continual demands upon \yy ^a- 
tience and forbearance, as to make no inconsiderable or 
unimportant part of it. 

This fidelity is equally admirable both in the compo- 
sition and in the preservation of the Old Testament^ a 
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book which every where testifies agftiiut thMe whote 
history it contains, and not seldom against the relators 
themselves. The author of the Pentateuch prodaims, 
HI the most pointed terms, the ingratitade of the cho- 
sen people towards God. He prophesies that they will 
go on filling up the measure of their offences, calls 
heaven and earth to witness against them that he has 
delivered his own soul, declares that as they have wor- 
shipped godn which were no gods, God will punish 
them by calling a people who were no people. Tet this 
hook, so disg^acefful to their national character, this 
register oftheir own offences, tljey would rath» die 
than lose. ^*This," says the admirable Pascal, '< is i^ 
instance of integrity which has no example in the 
world, no root in nature." In the Pentateuch and the 
Gospels, therefore, these parallel, these unequalled 
instances of sincerity, are inocmtrovertible proofs of 
the truth of both. » 

It is obvious that the impression which" was 1o be 
made should owe nothing to the skill, hot ertry thing 
to the veracity of the writers. They never tried to im- 
prove upon the doctrines or the requirements of their 
Master, by mixing their own wisdom with them. 
Though their views were not clear, their obedience was 
implicit. It was not, however, a mere mechanical obe- 
^Hence, hut an undisputing submission to the Divine 
teaching. Even at the glorious scene of the Transfigu- 
ration their amazement did not get the better of their 
fidelity. There was no vain impatience to disclose the 
wxwders which had passed, and of which they had been 
allowed the honour of being witnesses. Though they 
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inserted it afterwards in their narrations, ''they, as 
they were commanded, kept it close, and told no maa. 
in those days what they had seen.** 

The simplicity of the narrative is never violated ; 
there is even no panegyric on the augpist persmi they 
commemorate, not a single epithet of commendation. 
When they mention an ezti^rdinary effect of his di- 
vine eloquence, it is history, not eulogy, that speaks. 
They say nothing of their own admiration ; it is " the 
people who were astonished at the gracious words which 
proceeded out of his mouth.'* Again, it was ** the 
fltulfiVucfeft marvelled, ^ying, it was never so seen in 
Israel.*' Again, it was the offieert^ not the mriter, wha 
•aid, <* never man spake like this man." 

In recording the most stupendous events, we are 
never called to an exhibition of their own pily, or their 
own wonder, or their own admiration. In relating the 
most soul-moving circumstances, there is no attempt to 
be pathetic, no aim to work up the feelings of the 
reader, no appeal to his sympathy, no studied finish, 
no elaborate excitement. Jesus wept ;— no comment. 
He is hungpry ;— no compassion escapes them. He is 
transfigured ; — ^no expressions of astonishment. He is 
agonized; — the narrative does not rise in emphasis. 
He is betrayed ;— no execration of the betrayer. He is 
condemned ;^no animadversions on the iniquitous 
judge ; while their own denial and desertion are faith- 
fully recorded. He expires; — ^no remark on^the tre- 
mendous catastrophe, no display of their own sorrow. 
Facts alone supply the void ; and what facts ? The 
earth quakes, the sun is eclipsed, the graves give up 
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their dead, fii such a history, it is very true, fidelity 
vna praise, fact was glory. And yet, if, oh the one 
hand, there were no need of the rhetorician's art to em- 
bellish the tale, what mere rhetoricians could have ab- 
stained from usHig it ? 

Thus, it seems obvious, that unlettered men were i^- 
pointed to this great work, in order that the success of 
the Ciospel might not be suspected of owing any thing 
to natural ability, or to splendid attainment. This ar* 
fangement, while it prdves the astonishing progress of 
Christianity te h«ve been eaused by its own energy, 
aeries to remove etery just Suspicion of the coort- 
trivanee of fraud, the coHusions of interiest, or the arti« 
fices of invention. 

Had the first apostles been men of genius, th^y might 
have injured the purity of the Gospel by bringing their 
ingenuity info it. Had they been men of learning; they 
might have imparted from the schooto of Greece and 
Bome, each from his own sect, some of its peculiar in- 
fusions, and thus have vitiated the simplicity of the 
GospeL Had they been critics and philosophers, there 
might have been endless debates which part of Chris- 
tianity was the power of God, and which the result df 
man's wisdom. Thus, though corruptions soon crept 
into the church, yet no impurities could reach the Cros- 
pel itself. Some of its teachers became heretical, but 
the pure word remained unadulterated. However, the 
philosophizing or the Judaizing teachers might subse* 
quenUy infuse their own errors into their own preach- 
ing, the Gospel preserved its own integrity. They 
might mislead their followers, but they could not de- 
teriorate the New Testament. 
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It required different gifts to promulgftte and to main* 
tsua Christiaaity. The Eyaogelists did not so much 
attempt to argae the truth of the Redeemer's doctrines* 
as practically to prove that they were of Divme origin; 
If called on for a defence, they woriked a miracle. I£ 
th^ could not produce a cogent argument, they could 
produce a paralytic walking. If they could not open 
the eyes of the prejudiced, they could open the eyes 
of the blind. Such attestation was to 'the eye-wit> 
nesses» argument the most unanswerable. The most 
illiterate persons could judge of this species of evi« 
denee so peculiar tol Christianity. He could know 
whether he saw a sick man restored to life by a word, 
or a lame man take up his bed and walk^ or one who 
had been dead four days, instantly obey the call— 
•* Lazarus, come forth!** About a sentiment there 
might be a diversity of suffrages; about an action 
which all saw, all could entertain but one opinion. 
The caviller might have refuted a syllog^m, and a fal- 
lacy might have imposed on the multitude, but no 
sophistry could counteract ocular demonstration. 

But as God does nothing in vain, so he never employs 
irrelevant iustruments or superfluous means. He there- 
fore did not see fit to be at the expense of a perpetual 
miracle to maintain and carry on that church which he 
had thought proper to establish by miraculous powers. 
When, therefore, the Gospel was immutably fixed on 
its own eternal basis, and its truth unimpeachably set- 
tled by the authentic testimony of so many eye-wit- 
nesses to the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus ; a 
writer was brought forward, contemporary, but not 
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connected, with them. Not only was he not confede- 
rate with the first institutors of Christianity ; hut so 
imphu;ahly hostile^ was he to them, that he had assisted 
at the death of the first mar^. 

As the attestation of one notorious enemy in favour of 
a cause, is considered equiralent to that of many 
friends ; thus did this distinguished adversary seem to 
be raised up to confirm and ratify all the truths he had 
so furiously opposed ; to become the most able advo- 
cate of the cause he had reprobated, the most powerful 
champion of the Saviour he had vilified. He was raised 
up to unfold more at large those jdoctrines which could 
not be so explicitly developed in the historical portions, 
while an immediate revelation from heaven supplied 
to him the actual o|>portmuties and advantages which 
the Evangelists had enjoyed. Nothing short of such a 
Divine communication could have placed Saint Paul on 
a level with the other apostles ; had he been taught of 
man, he must have been inferior to those who were 
taught of Jesus. 

For Saint Paul had not the honour to be the personal 
disciple of his If»rd. His conversion and preaching 
were subsequent to the illumination of the Gospel; an 
intimation possibly, that though revelation and human 
learning should iiot be considered as sharing between 
them the work of spiritual instruction, yet that human 
learning might hence forward become a valuable ad- 
junct, and a most suitable, though subordinate acces- 
sory in maintaining the cause of that Divine truth which 
it had nd hand in establishing.^ 

The ministry of Paul wan not to be circumscribed, 
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AS that of his immediate precursors had been, by the 

narrow limits of the Jewish church. As he was desig* 

nated to be the Apostle of the Gentiles, as he was to 

bear his testimony before rulers and scholars ; as he 

was to carry his mission into the presence of *' kings, 

and not to be ashamed/'— it pleased Infinite Wisdom, 

which always fits the instrument to the vrork, and the 

talent to the exigence, to accommodate most exactly 

the endowments of Paul to the demands that would be 

made upon them ; and as pivine Providence caused 

Moses to acquire in Egypt the learning which was to 

prepare him for the legislator of a people so differently 

circumstanced, it pleased the same Infinite Wisdom to 

convey to Paul, through the mouth of a Jewish teacher, 

the knowledge he was to employ for the Gentiles, and 

to adapt his varied acquirements to the various ranks, 

characters, prejudices, and local circumstances of 

these before whom he was to advocate the noblest 

cause ever assigned to man. 

Of all these providential advantages he availed him- 
self with a wisdom, aptness, and appropriateness, with- 
out a parallel;— -a wisdom derived from ^that nivine 
Spirit which guided all his thoughts, words, and ac- 
tions; and with a teachableness which demonstrated 
that he was never ditobedient to the heaven^ vision. 

Indeed it seemed necessary, in order to demonstrate 
that the principles of Christianity are not unattainable, 
ftorits precepts impracticable, that the New Testa- 
ment should, in some part, present to us a full exem- 
plification of its doctrines and of its spirit; that they 
should, to produce their practici^l effect, be embo.died 

C 
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in a form purely human*— for the character of tfic 
ibunder of its religion is deified humanity. Did the 
Scripturefl present no such exhihition, infidelity might 
hare availed itself of the omission, for the purpose of 
asserting that Christianity was only a bright chimera* 
a beautiful fiction of the imagination; and Plato'a 
fair idea might have been brought into competition 
with the doctrines of the GospeL But in Saint Paul is 
exhibited a portrait which not only illustrates its Di- 
vine truth, but establishes its moral efficacy; a poi> 
trait entirely, free from any distortion in the drawing, 
from any extravagance in the colcliring. 

It is the representation of a man struggling with the 
sins and infirmities natural to man ; yet habitually tri- 
umphing over them by that Divine grace which had 
first rescued him from prejudicet bigotry, and unbe- 
lief. It represents him resisting, not only such tempta- 
tions as are common to men, but surmounting trials to 
which no other man was ever called ; furnishing in his 
whole practice not only an instructor, but a model; 
shewing every where in his writings, that the same 
ofiers, the same supports, the same victories, are ten- 
dered to eyery suffering child of mortality,— that the 
waters of eternal life are not restricted to prophets and 
apostles, but are offered freely to every one that thirst* 
eth,— offered without money and without price. 
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CTN TBS EHStOlUBT WBIT£BS OF THE NIW T£STAXXXT» 
PABTICULABLT SAIHT VJiVL, 

Cast the reader of taste and feeling, who has followed 
the mach-endoring hero of the Odyssey with growing 
delight and increasing sympathy^ tfaongh in a work of 
fiction, through all his wanderings, pemse with inferiOf 
interest the genuine Yoyages of the Apostle of the Gen* 
tiles over nearly the same seas ? The fabulous adven- 
turer, once landed, and safe on the shores of his own 
Ithaca, the reader's mind is satisfied, for the object of 
his anxiety is at rest But not so ends tb^ tale of the 
Christian hero.— Whoever closed Saint Luke's narra- 
tive of the diversified events of Saint Paul's travels ; • 
whoever accompanied him with the interest his history 
demands, from the commencement of Ms trials at Da- 
mascus to his last deliverance from shipwreck, and left 
him precuihing in his axon hired haute at Rome, without 
feeling as if he had abruptly lost sight of some one very 
dear to him, without sorrowing that they should see his 
face no more, without indulging a wish titat the inter- 
course could have been carried on to the end, though 
that end were martyrdom. 

Such readers, and perhaps only such, will rejoice to 
renew their acquaintance with this very ehiefett of the 
apostles f not indeed in the communication of subse- 
iq|,uent facts> but of important principles; not in the re- 
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cords of the biographer, but in the doctrines of the 
saint. In fact, to the history of Paul in the Sacred Ora- 
cles succeed his Epistles. And these Epistles, as if 
through design, open with that << to the beloved of God 
ealled to be sainta*' in that very city, the mention of 
bis residence in which concludes the preceding narra- 
tive. 

Had the Sacred Canon closed with the evangelical 
narrations, had it not been determined in the counsela 
of Divine Wisdom, that a subsequent portion of inspired 
Scripture in another form, should have been added to 
the historical portions, that the tpistles should have 
conveyed to us the results of the mission and the death 
of Christ, how immense would have been the disadvan- 
tage, and how irreparable the loss ! May we presume 
to add, how much less perfect would have been our 
view of the scheme of Christianity, had the New Tes- 
tament been curtailed of this important portion of reli' 
gious and practical instruction. 

We should indeed have felt the name adoring grati- 
tude for the benefits of ^e Redeemer, but we should 
bare been in comparative ignorance of the events con- 
sequent upon his resurrection. We should have been 
totally at a loss to know how and by whom the first 
Christian churches were founded ; how they were con- 
ducted, and what was their progress. We should have 
bad but a slender notion of the manner in which Chris- 
tianity was planted, and how wonderfully it flourished 
in the heathen soil. Above all, we should have been 
deprived of that divine instruction, equally the dictate 
«f the Holy Spirit, with whicjb the Epistles abound ; or» 
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which wotild have been worse <han ignorance, ttninsplr. 
cd men, fanatics, or impostors, would feave attached to 
the Gospel their glosses, ceneeits, errors, and mismter- 
pretations. We should have been turned over for in- 
formation to some of those spurious gos^Mls, and more 
than doubtful epistles, of which mention is made in the 
earty part <^ ecclesiastical history. What attempts 
might have been made by such writerfif, to amuse curio- 
sity with a sequel of the history of the periom named 
iH the New Testament ! How mi^ht they hasw misled 
us by unprofitable details of the Virgin Maiy, or of Jo- 
seph of Arimathea !^ 

What legends might h»ve been invented, what idola- 
try even might have been incorporated with the tnie 
worship of God ; what false histoiy appended to the 
authentic record ! Not only is the Divine Wisdom ma- 
nifest in carrying on through ^the Epistles * oonftrma- 
tion of the Spirit and power of Chmtiani^, but the 
same design is no less apparent in dosing 'fte book 
with the Apocalypse,— a writing which contains the 
testimony of the laat surviving diseiple of Jesus in ex- 
treme old age, to which he seems to have been provi- 
dentially preserved for the very purpose of protecting 
the Gospel from innovations which were beginnmg to 
<;orrupt it. 

The narratives of the Evangelists would indeed have 
remained p^ect in themselves, even without the Epis- 
tles ; but never could its truths have been so clearly 
understood, or its doctrines so fully developed, as they 
now are. Our Saviour himself intimated^ that there 
woold be a more fall and complete knowledge of his 
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doctrines^ after he had ceased to deliver them, than 
there was at the time. How indeed could the doctrine 
of the atonement, and of pardon throug^h his bloody have 
heen so explicitly set forth during his life, as they af- 
terwards were in the Epistles, especially in those of 
Saint Paul ? 

Saint Luke, at the opening of the Acts of the Apos-*- 
ties, referring the friend to whom he inscribes it, to his 
** former Treatise of all that Jesus began to do, and to 
teach, till he was taken up, after that he had through 
the Holy Ghost given commandment to the Apostles,** 
seems plainly to indicate that the ioin^ and the teach" 
tag were to be carried on by them. All their doubts 
were at length removed. They had now a plenary con- 
viction of the divinity of Christ's person, and of the dig- 
nity of his mission. They had now witnessed his glo- 
rious resurrection ^d ascension, and the coming of the 
Holy Ghost They had attained the fullest assurance 
of the truths they were to proclaim, and had had time 
to acquire the completest certainty of their moral effi- 
cacy on the heart and life. 

It was therefore ordained by that Wisdom which 
cannot err, that the Apostles, under the influence of 
the Holy Spirit, should work up all the documents of 
the anterior Scriptures into a more systematic form r^ 
that they should more fully unfold their doctrines, ex- 
tract the essence of their separate maxims, collect the 
scattered rays of spiritual light into a focus, and blend 
the whole into one complete body. 

The Epistles, therefore, are an estimable appendix to 
the Evangelists. The memoir, which contaios the ao- 
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tions of the Apostles, Hie work of an Evangelist also, 
stands between these two portions of the New Testa- 
ment. Thus* no chasm is left, and the important events 
which this connecting link supplies— particularly the 
descent of the Holy Spirit, the emblematic vision of 
Saint Peter, and the conversion and apostleship of Saint 
Paul, — ^naturally prepare the mind for that full and com- 
plete commentary on the historical books, which the 
Epistles, more especially those of Saint Paul, pfesent 
to us. 

Saint Paul was favoured with a particular revelation, 
4, personal disclosure to him of the truths with which 
the other disciples were previously acquainted. This 
special distinction placed Paul on a level with his pre- 
cursors. Though, in point of fact, he added nothing to 
the Gospel revelation, and in point of doctrine he only 
gave a larger exposition of truths previously communi- 
cated, of duties already enjoined, yet here was the war- 
rant of his teaching, the broad seal of his apostleship. 
And unless we fall into the gross error of insisting that 
the Epistles in general would not equally be g^ven by 
Inspiration with other parts of the New Testament, I 
see not how any can withhold, from the Epistles of 
Saint Paul in particular, that reverence which they pro- 
fess to entertain for the entire letter of revelation. 

It is a hardship to which all writers on subjects ex- 
clusively religious are liable, that if, while they are 
warmly pressing some great and important point, they 
omit, at the same time, to urge some other point of 
great moment also, which they equally believe, but 
i^chthey cannot in th^t connection introduce without 
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breaking in on their immediate train of argument^ iSiey 
are accused of rejecting what they are obliged to over- 
look, though in its proper place they have repeatedly 
insigted upon that very trtitli ; nay, though the whole 
tendency of their writings shews their equal faith in 
the doctrine they are said to have neglected. To this 
disingenuous treatment, amongst other more seriou» 
attacks upon his character,, no author has been more 
ohuoxious than the Apostle Paul', it has been often in- 
timated,, that in dwelling on the efiicaoy of the death of 
<7hrist, he has not verged with sciificient frequency and 
energy the importance of Christian practice. He seems 
himself to have foreseen tiiie probability of this re- 
proach, and has accordingly provided against ibe eon- 
sequence that would be drawn ^m his positions, if 
taken separately. It would be an endless task to cite 
the passages in which he i^., continually defending his 
doctrine against these anticipated misrepresentations. 
Among other modes of refutation, he sometimes states 
these false charges in .the way of interrogatories. ** Do 
we make void the law through faitii .^'. And not con- 
tented witl\ the solemn negative, " God forbid !** he 
itdds a positive affirmative to the contrary ; ** Yea, we 
establish the law.'* In a similar manner he is before- 
hand with his censors in denymgthe expected chargfe.—- 
** Shall we continue in sin that gtace may abowid ?" 
and be obtests the same Almighty name to his opposite, 
practice. Headers, of different views, are without cea- 
sing on the watch to take advantage of all the epistola- 
ry writers in this xiespect, while &e Uax method woiHd 
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surely be to fbrm the general judgment, from the whole 
tenor and collective spirit of tlieir writings. 

But it has been argued . with still greater boldness, 
that Saint Paul was not a disciple.-*Granted. But his 
miraculous conyersion entitled him to the confidence 
which some men more willingly place in those who 
were. This event is circumstantially recorded by Saint 
Luke ; and as if he foresaw the distrust which might 
hereafter arise, he has added to his first relation, in the 
9th chapter of the Acts, two several reports of the same 
circumstance made by Saint Paul himself, first to the 
Jews, and afterward^ to Festos and Ag^ippa. As Luke 
has recorded this astonishing fact three several times, 
we are not left to depend for its truth entirely on Saint 
Paul's own frequent allusions to it. 

Much suspicion of this great Apostle is avowedly 
grounded on the remark of Saint Peter, who, in advert* 
ing to his ** beloved brother Paul," observes, that " ia 
his Epistles are some things hard to be understood, 
which they who are unstable and unlearned wrest to 
their own destruction." Here the critic would desire 
to stop, or rather to g^ble the sentence which adds, 
^* as they do also the other Scriptures ;" thus casting 
the accusation, not upon Saint Paul or <* the other 
Scriptures," but upon the misinterpreters of both. But 
Saint Peter farther includes in the same passage, that 
** Paul accounts the long-suffering of God to be salva- 
tion, <iccortUng' to the wisdom given him** It is appa* 
rent, therefore, that though there may be more difficul- 
ty, there is not more danger in Saint Paul's Epistles, 
than in the rest of the Sacred Volume. Let ui^ also ob* 
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serve what is tlie character of these aubverters of trutlr^ 
— ^the ** unataMe" in principle and ** unlearned" in 
doctrine. If, then, you feel yourself in danger of beings 
i^isled, in which of these classes will you desire to en- 
rol your name ? But it is worthy of observation, that, 
in this supposed censure of Saint Peter, we have in 
reality a most valuable testimony, not only to the ex- 
ceUence, but also to the inspiration of Sunt Paul's wri- 
ting^ ; for he not only ascribes their composition to th^ 
wiidom given unto Aim, but puts them on a par with the 
other Scriptures, — a double corroboratioii of their Di- 
vine character. !• 

This passage of St. Peter, then, is so far from impugn 
ning the character of Paul to Divine Inspiration,, 
that we have here the fact itself established upon the 
authority of a favourite disciple and companion of Je-^ 
sus. To invalidate such a testimony would be no lesa 
than to shake the pillars of revelation. 

Besides, as an eminent divine has observed *' if Saint 
Paul had been only a good man writing under that ge- 
neral assistance of the Spirit common to good i|^en, it 
would be ascribing far too much to his compositions to 
suppose that the misunderstanding them could effect 
the destruction of the reader." 

Saint Peter says only, that ** some things" are diffi- 
cult ; but are there not difficulties in every part of Di- 
vine revelation, in all the operations of God, in all the 
dispensations of Providence ; difficulties insuperable in 
the natural as well as the spiritual world ? Difficulties 
in the formation of the human body ; in the union of 
idiat perishable body with its immortal companion ^ R 
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it not then pcobable that some difficulties in various 
parts of the Divine Oracles may be purposely left for 
the humilijitipn of pride, for the exe;rcise of patience^ for 
the test of submission, for the honour of faith ? But id- 
lowing that in Paul some things are hard to be under- 
stood, that is no reason for rejecting such things as 4we 
easy, for rejecting aU things. Why should the very 
large propc^rtion that is clear, be slighted for the very 
small one that is obscure. Scholars do not so treat an 
^mcient poet or historian. One or two {perplexing pas- 
isages, instead of shaking the credit of an author, rather 
whet the cjitic to a fiearer investigation. Even if tiie 
local difficulty should prove invincible, it does not les- 
sen the general interest excited by the work. They 
who compare spiritual thii^s with spiritual, which is 
ih!t true Biblical criticism, must perceive that the epis- 

' tolary writers do not more entirely agree with each 
other, than they agree with the doctrines, precepts, and 

» promises delivered on the Mount. And as tlie Sermon 
on the Mount is an exposition of the law of Moses, so 
the Epistles are an exposition of the law of Christ. Yet 
some persons discredit the one from an exclusive vene- 
ration for the other. 

But it is not so -derogatory from the dignity of our 
liord to disparage the epistolary discussions written 
under the direction of his Holy Spirit, written with a 
view to lay open in the clearest manners the truths he 
taught in the Gospel, as it would be to depreciate the 
facts themselves, which that Gospel records ? 

The more general respect for the Gospels seems 
partly to arise from the circumstsuaice that they contain 
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facts : the disregard implied for the Epistles from this 
cause, — ^that they enforce doctrines. The former, the 
generality feel they dare not resist; the latter they 
think they can oppose with more impunity. But of how 
much less value would be the record of these astonish- 
ing facts if there were neither doctrines to grow out of 
them, nor precepts to be built upon them ! And whei>e 
should we look for the full instruction to be deduced 
from both, but in the commentaries of those, to whom 
the charge of expounding the truths previously taught 
was committed^ Our Saviour himself has left no written 
record. As the Father committ^ all judgment to the 
{Son, so the Son committed all written instruction to 
his select servants. 

One of these, who had written a Gospel, wrote also 
three Epistles. Another carried on the sequel of the 
evangelical history. If these men are worthy of confi- 
dence in one instance, why not inlinother ? Fourteen of 
the Epistles were written by one who had an express 
I'evelation from Heaven ; all the rest, the single chapter 
of Saint Jude excepted, by the distinguished apostles 
who were honoured with the privilege of witnessing the 
transfiguration of their Lord. The three Epistles of 
Saint John are only a prolonged expression of the de- 
vout feelings which breathe throughout his narrative, 
the same lively manifestation of the wwd nmde fiekh^ 
which shines throughout his Gospel. 

In the Gospel,' the doctrines and precepts are mote 
dogmatically enjoined : in the Epistles they are enfor- 
ced more argumentatively. The structure of the Epis- 
tle addressed to the Romans is the most systemjitical. 
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All are equally consistent with each other, and with the 
^neral tenor of the antecedent Scriptures. 

Does it not look as if the marked distinction whidi 
some readers make between the historical and the epis- 
tolary portions, arose from a must erroneous belief that 
they can more commodiously reconcile their own views, 
opinions, and practice, with the narratiyes of the £vau« 
gelists, than with the keen, penetrating, heart-explor- 
ing' exposition of those very doctrines which are equal- 
ly found, but not equally expanded, in the Gospels i 
These critical discoverers, however, may rest assured, 
that there is nothing pore strong, nothing more point- 
ed, nothing more unequivocally plain, nothing more aw- 
fully severe in any part of Saint Paul's writings than^ in 
the discourses of our Lord himself. He would indeed 
have overshot his duty in the same proportion in which 
he had outgone his Master. Does Paul enjoin any 
thing more contrary to nature than the excision of a 
right hand, or the plucking out of a right eye ^ Does 
Paul any where exhibit a menace, I will not say more 
alarming, but so repeatedly alarming, as his Divine 
Master, who , expressly, in one chapter only, the 9th of 
Saint Mark, three several times denounces eternal pun- 
ishment on the irreclaimably impenitent, awfully mark- 
ing not only the specific place, but the specific torment,^ 
—the undying worm, and the unquenched fire ? 

No : these scrupulous objectors add notliing to the 
character of our Lord by what tliey subduct firom that 
of his apostle. Perfection admits of no improvement ; 
deity of no addition. To degrade any portion of the 
revealed will of God is no proof of reverence for Him 
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whose will is revealed: But it is preposterous to insi- 
nuate, that a regard for the fcpistles is calculated to 
diminish a regard for the Gospels. Where else can 
we find such believing, such admiring, such adoring* 
views of him whose life the Gospel records ? Where 
else are we so grounded in that love which passeth 
knowledge ? Where else are we so continually taught 
to be looking unto Jesus ? Where else are we so pow- 
erfully reminded that there is no other name under 
heaven by which we may be saved ? We may as well 
dissert, that the existing laws, of which Magna Charta 
is the original, diminish our re^rence for this palla« 
dium itself; this basis of our pdliticul security, as the 
Gospel is of our moral ^nd spiritual privileges. In both 
cases the derived beneiit sends us back to the well- 
head from whence it flow9. 

He who professes to read the Holy Scriptui*es for hiar 
*' instruction,*' should recollect, whenever he is db- 
posed to be captious, that they are written also for \x\s 
correction. If we really believe that Christ speaks to 
lis in tlie Gospels, we must believe that he speaks to us 
in the Epistles also. In the one he addresses us in his 
militant, in the other in his glorified character. In one, 
the Divine Instructor speaks to us on earth; in the 
other, ftx)m heaven. The internal wisdom, the divinity 
of the doctrines, the accordance both of doctrine and 
preceptxwith those delivered by the Saviour himself 
the powerful and abiding effects which, for near two 
thonsund years they have produced, and are actually 
producing, on the hearts and lives of multitudes ; the 
aame spirit which inspired the writer still ready t» 
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«fl0ist the reader ; all together forming, to erery seri- 
ous inquirer who reads them with an bumble heart and 
a. docile spirit, irrefragable arguBients* unimpeachable 
evidence, that they possess as full a claim to inspira- 
tion, and consequently have as forcible demand on his 
belief and obedience, as any of the less litigated por- 
tions of the book of God. 

Whoever, then, shall sit down to the perusal of these 
iEpistles without prejudice, will not rise from it with- 
out improvement. In any human science we do not 
lay aside the whole, because some parts are more diifi- 
cult than others, we ape rather stimulated to the work 
by the difficulty, than deterred from it $ because we be- 
lieve the attainment will reward the perseverance* 
There is, indeed, an essential difference between a dia- 
^am and a doctrine, the apprehension of the on<& solely 
depending on the capacity and application of the stu- 
dent, while the understanding of the other depends not 
merely on the industry, but on the temper with which 
we apply. *< If any man lack wisdom^ let him ask o^ 
God, and it shall be given him.** 

Let any reader say, if after perusing Saint Luke'ff 
biographical sketch of the Acts of the Apostles, after 
contemplating the work of the Spirit of God, and it^ 
effects on the lives and preaching of these primitive 
saints, whether he has not attained an additional insight 
into the genius and the results of Christianity since he 
finished reading the Evangelists ? Let him say further, 
whether the light of Revelation, shining more and more 
«s he advances, does net, hi his adding the pertisad e^* 
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the Epistles to that of the Acts, pour in upon hit mental 
eye the full and perfect day I 

As there was more l^ure, as well as a more appro* 
priate space, in the Epistles fi>r buildings up Christi- 
anity as a i^stem than in the Gospels, so these wise 
master-builders, ** buildings on no other foundation than 
that which was laid," borrowed all the materials f^t 
the glorious edifice, from the anterior Scriptures. 
They brought from their precursors in the immortai 
work, the hewn stones with which the spiritual temple 
is constructed, and haying compacted it with that 
which every portion supplied ; squared, rounded, and 
polished ike precious mass into perfect form and shape 
auto complete beauty and ereriasting stiength* 
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CHAP. IT. 
niiHT PAia's vijTH ▲ niACTicjiJC. raxsemxi 

Tbsbs are some principles and seeds of nature, some 
dements in the character of man, not indisposed fo^ 
certain acts of virtue ; we mean virtue as distinguished 
from the principle of pleasing God by the act or senti- 
ment. Some persons naturally hate cruelty, others 
spurn at injustice, t^iis man detests covetousness, tha& . 
abhors oppression. Some of these dispositions certain t 
minds find, and others fancy, within themselves. But 
for a man to go entirely out of himself, to live upon 
trust, to renounce all confidence in virtues which ha 
possesses, and in actions which he pertorms ; to cast 
himself entirely upon another; to seek to be justified^ 
not by his own obedience, but by the obedience of that 
other ; to look for eternal happiness, not from the merit 
of his own life, but from that of another's death, that 
death the mest degrading, after a life the most des- 
pised ; — for all this revolution in the mind and heart, 
there is no foundation, no seed, no element in nature ; 
it is foreign to the make of man ; if possessed, it is be- 
stowed j if felt, it is derived: it is not a production, but 
an infusion; it is a principle, not indigenous, but im- 
planted. The Apostle implies that faith is not inher- 
it, when he says, " to you it is ^ven to believe.** 

This superinduced principle is Faith, a principle not 
tnly not inhwent in nature, but diametrically ct ntntry 
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to it; a principle which takes no root in the soil of the 
natural heart ; no man can Bay that Jetwt i» the Lord but 
By the Bobf Cfheet. Its result is not merely a reform, 
hut a new life,— a life governed by the same principle 
which first communicated it. 

The faith of mere assent, that faith which is purely 
a conviction of the understanding, seldom stirs beyond 
the point at which it first sits down. Being establishec} 
on the same common ground with any scientific trath, 
or any aclmowledged fact, it is not likely to advance, 
desiring nothing more than to retain its station among^ 
other accepted truths, and thus |t continues to reside 
in the intellect alone. Though its local existence is 
albwedf it exhibits none of the undoubted signs of life, 
■•-activity, motion, growth. 

But that vital faith with which the souls of the Scrip- 
ture saints were so richly imbued, is an animating and 
pervading principle. It spreads and enlarges in its 
progress. It gathers energy as it proceeds. The more 
advanced are its attainments, the more prospective are 
its views. The near^ it approaches to the invisible 
jpealities to which it is ^tretching forward, the more 
"^eir dominion over it increases, till it almost maketf 
the future present, and the unseen visible. Its light 
becomes brighter, its flame purer, its aspirations 
stronger. Its increasing proximity to its object fills 
the mind, warms the heart, elears the sight, quickens 
tte pace. 

But as faith is of a spiritual nature, it eannot be kept 
alive without spiritual means. It requires for its sus- 
tOMmeo aliment congenial with itself. Medjitation 
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Ikmiliarizes it with its object ; ptayer kefeps it close 
to its end. If thus cherished by perpetual exercise^ 
flustauied by the habitual contemplation of the bracles 
of God, and watered with the dews of hia grace, it be- 
comes the pregnant seed of every Christian virtue. 

The Holy Scriptures have not left this faith to grow 
merely out of the stock of injunction, exhortation, or 
command ; the inspired writers have net merely elpa- 
tiated on its beauty as a g^ace, on its niecessity as « 
duty, on its itse as aii instrument, but having ihfused it 
as a living and governing principle, have fortified their 
esdiortations with insltoces the most striking, have iU 
lustrated their definitions with examples the most im- 
pressive. 

The most indefatigable but rational champion of 
fkith is the Apoatle Paul. He every-where demon- 
strates, that it is not a speculative dog^ma remaining dor- 
xnant in the mind, biit a lively conviction of the power 
and goodness of God, and of his mercy in Christ Jesus ; 
a principle received into the heart, acknowledged by 
the understanding, and operating on the practice. 

Saint Paul, among the other sacred authors, seems to 
consider that faith is to the soul, what the senses arc; 
to the body; it is spiritual sights God is the object, 
faith is the visual ray. Christ is the substance, faith la 
the hand which lays hold on it. By faith the promises 
are in a manner substantiated. Our Saviour does not^ 
aay, <' he that believeth on me thall haroe life, but ha^ 
life.** It is not blessing, of which the fruition is wholly 
reserved for heaven : in a spiritual sense, through faith 
tlie premise becomes performances ^umI assunmoe^pOH^ 
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session. The immortal seed is not only sown^ but al- 
ready sprung up in the soil of the renewed heart. The 
life of g^ce becomes the same in nature and quality 
with the life of glory, to which it leads. And if in 
this ungenial climate the plant will not attain its matu- 
rity, at least its progress intimates that it will termi- 
nate in absolute perfection. 

In that valuable epitome of Old Testament biography, 
the eleventh of Hebrews, Paul defines faith to be a fu-^ 
ture but inalienable possession. He then exhibits the 
astonishing effects of faith displayed in men like our*- 
selvesj by marshalling the wortlues who lived under 
the ancient economy, as actual evidences of the verity 
of this Divine principle ; a principle which he thus, by 
numberless personifications, vindicates from the charge 
of being nothing more than an abstract notion, a vision- 
ary unproductive conceit, or an imaginary enthusiastic 
feeling. He combats this opinion by exhibiting charac- 
teristically the rich and the abundant harvest, spring- 
ing from this prolific principle. On these illustrious 
examples our limits will not permit us to dwell ; one 
or two instances must suffice. 

The patriarchal father of the faithful, against hope 
believed in hope. Natural reliance, reasonable expect- 
ation, common experience, all were against him. From 
all these impediments he averted his eyes ; he raised 
them to Him who had promised. Though the promise 
was so great as to seem incredible, his confidence in 
Omnipotence overbalanced all his apprehensions of any 
hindrances. With the eye of faith he not only saw his 
dffspring as if immediately granted, but all the myriads 
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which should hereafter descend from him. He saw the 
great anticipated blessing ; he saw ** the star cocie eat 
of Jacob,'«-^«thc seeptre rise out of Israel.** Though 
an exclamation of wonder escaped him, it was astonish- 
ment untinctored with distrust ; he disregarded second 
causes; diiitculties disappeared, impossibilities van* 
jshed, fiiith was Yietorious. 

In this glorious catalogue of those who conquered by 
fidthy there is perhaps not one who offers a more appro- 
priate lesson to ^e higher classes of society than the 
great legislator of Israel. Here is a man sitting at ease 
in his possessions, eilRoying Ihe sweets of plenty, the 
dignity of tank, the luxuries of literature, the distinc- 
tion of reputation. AH these he voluntarily renounces ; 
lie foregoes the pomps of a court, the advantages of a 
city, then the most learned in the woiid ; he relin- 
quishes the ddights of polished society; refuses to be 
called the grandson of a potent monarch; chooses 
rather to suffer affliction with hb believing brethren 
than to eajoythe temporary pleasures which a sinful 
connivance could have obtained for him: he esteems 
-the reproach of Christ,»*4t Saviour unborn till many 
ages after, unknown but to the eye of faith,-— greater 
than all the treasures of Bgypt. The accomplished^ 
the learned, and the polite, will be best able to appre- 
ciate the value of such a sacrifice. Does it not seem 
to come more home to*the bosoms of the elegant and 
the opulent, and to offer an instruction, more intimate 
perhaps than is bequeathed even by those martial and 
heroic spirits who subdued kingdoms, quenched the 
violence of fire, stopped the mouths of lions, and turn- 
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ed to flight the armies of the aliens ? These are in-* 
stances of faith, which, if more stibllme, are still oF 
less special application. Few are now called to these 
tatter sufferings, but many in their measure and degree 
to the other. May they ever hear in mind that Mosea 
sustained his trials only aa seeing- Etm -who ia mvinble f 

To change the heart of a sinner is a higher exertion, 
•f power than to create a man, or eren a world ; in the. 
latter case^ as God made it out of nothing, so there wa3> 
nothing to resist the operation; but in the former he has 
to encounter, not inanity, but repulsion ; not an unob- 
structive vacuity^ but a powerful founteraction; and to 
"believe in ' the Divine energy whlth effects this renova- 
tion, is a greater exercise of faith than to believe that 
the spirit of God, moving on the face of the waters, 
was the efficient cause of creation. 

In producing this moral rei^ovation God has to sub- 
idue, not only the rebel in arms against his king, but 
<< the little ^tate of man" in arms against himself, fight- 
ing against his convictions, refusing the redemption 
wrought for him. Almighty Goodness has the two- 
fold work of providing pardon for offenders, and ma- 
lting them willing to receive it. To offer heaven, and 
then to prevail on man to accept it/ is at once an act of 
God's omnipotence, and of his mercy. 

Thus faith, which appears to be so easy, is of all 
things the most difficult ;^-which seems to be so com- 
mon, is of all things most rare. To consider how re- 
luctant the human heart adopts this principle ; how it 
evades and stipulates ; how it procrastinates, even when 
^tdoeanot pointedly reject; how ingenious its subter* 
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iilgeS) how specious its pretences ;-*aiid then to deny 
that fdth is a supernatural gift, is to reject the concur^ 
ruig* testimony of reason, of Scripture, of daily obserra- 
tion^ of actual experience. 

Saint Pkul frequently intimates that faith is never m- 

solitary attribute : he never separates it from humility^ 

it being indeed the parent of that self-abasing grace. 

He also implies that fkith is not, as some represent it, a 

disorderly, but a regulating principle, when he speakff 

of the law of faiths of the obedience of faith. Faith and 

repentance are the two qualities inseparably linked in 

the work of our salvation ; ^ repentioice teaching us to 

abhor ourselves for sin, — ^faith, te go out of ourselves 

for righteousness. Holiness and charity Paul exhibits 

as its inseparable concomitants, or rather its necessary 

productions, their absence clearly demonstrating the 

want of the generating* principle. May we not hence 

infer that wherever faith is seen not in this company^. 

she is an impostor. 

Of the great " mysteries of godliness'' enumerated 
by Paul in his Epistle to Timothy, he shews by his ar- 
rangement of the five particulars which compose themj, 
that GodbeUeved on in the world ia the climax of this 
astonishmg process*. And it may be, deduced from his. 
general writing^, that the reason why so many do not 
more anxiously labour for eternal happiness, is, be^ 
cause they do not practically believe it. The import* 
ance of this fundamental principle is so gireat, that our 
spiritual enemy is not so perseveriifgly bent ei^ del^-' 

* 1 Tim. cb. S''. 
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ing us from this duty^ or detaching^ us from Hiat virtue^ 
as on shaking the foundations of our faith. He knowa 
if he can undermine this strong hold^ slighter imped- 
iments will give way. As the first practical instanoe 
of human rebellion sprung from unbelief, so all subse* 
quent obedience, to be available, must spring frooa 
faith. 

Saint Paul shews faith to be a victorioua principle.: 
There is no other quality which can enable us to over* 
come the v^orld. Faith is the only successful compet- 
itor with secular allurement. The world offers things- 
great in human estimation, but it i^ythe property of this 
grace to make g^reat things look little ; it effects this 
purpose by reducing them to their real dimensions. 
Nothing but faith can shew us the emptinesp of this 
world's glory at the best* because nothing else views 
it in perpetual contrast with the blessedness of heaven ; 
nothing else can give us such a feeling conviction of its 
brevity at the longest, as that principle which habitu-^ 
ally measures it with eternity. It holds out the only 
light which shews a Christian that the universe has no 
br&e worth his acceptance,, if it must be obtained at 
the price of his conscience, at the risk of his soul. 

Saint Paul demonstrates in his own instance, that 
ffuth is not only a regulating and conquering, but a 
trantfwrmng grace. It altered the whole constitution 
of his mind. It did not dry up the tide of his strong 
affections, but diverted them into a channel entirely 
different. To say all in a word, he was a living exem- 
plification of the great Scripture doctrine which he 
taught— faith made him, cmphatjcally, JSTea Man. 
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Thas hU life as weH as his writings proTe that faith is 
an operating' principle, a strenuous, infiuentiali, rigilant 
grace. If it teach that selfahasement which makes us 
lowly in our own eyes, it communicates that watchful- 
ness which preserves us £n>m the contamination of sin, 
a. dread of every commiuiication which may poUutef. 
Its disciple is active as well as humble* Love is the 
instrument by which it works. But that love of God 
with which it fills the heart, is not maintained there in 
indolent repose, but quickened for the service of man. 
Genuine faith does not infuse a piety which is unprofit- 
able to others, but d^wa it out in incessant desires 
and aims to promote the {^nerai good. 

The Apostle knew that the faith of many is rather 
drowsy than insincere, rather slothful than hypocriti- 
cal ; that they dread the consequences it involveamore 
than the profession it requires. He is therefore alwajra 
explicit, :dways mindful to append the effect to the 
cause. Hence we hear so much from him and the 
other apostles of the frmt9 of faitli, of adding to fkith 
xiritte/ and it is worthy of remiffk, that in the roll of 
SaintS)— *those spirits of renown in the ancient' churdi, 
to which allusion has been made,-*-the faith of every 
one is illustrated, not only by some splendid act, but 
by a life of obedience. 

We may talk as holily as Paul himself, and by a de- 
lusion not uncommon, by the very holiness of our talk, 
may deceive our own souls ; but we may rest assured 
that where charity is not the dominant grace, faith is 
not the inspiring principle. Thus, by examining oOr 

E 
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lives, not our discourse, we shall "prove whether we 
are in the faith.** 

Though a genuine faith is peremptory in its decisioH 
and resolute in its obedience, yet it deeply feels tbc^ 
source from whence it is derived. In that memorable 
instance of Abraham's faith, in the very act, instead of 
valuing himself on the strength of his convictions, ht 
fave glery to Crodf and it is obvious that the reason 
why faith is selected aS the prime conditicm of our jus- 
tification, is, because it is a grace which, beyond all 
o^ers, gives to God the entire glory ; that it is the only 
attribute which subducts nothing for, derives nothing 
from self. Why are Christian and believer convertible 
lierros, if this living principle be no g^und-work of his 
eharacter. If, then, it supplies his distinguishing ap- 
pellation, should it not be his governing spring of 
action f 

Paul is a wonderful instance of the power of thi» 
principle. That he should be so entirely carried out 
of his natural character ; that he who« by his persecu- 
ting spirit, courted the favour of the intolerant SanlM- 
tlj^im, should be brought to act m direct opposition to 
their prejudices, supported by no human protection, 
sustained alone by the grace of Him whom he had so 
stoutly opposed; that his confidence in God should 
rise in proportion to his persecutions from man ; that 
the whole bent of his soul should be set directly con- 
trary to his natural propensities, the whole force of his 
mind and actions be turned in full opposition to his 
t^OTper> education; society, and habits ; that not only 
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kis affections should be diverted into a new channel, 
1)ut that his judgment and understanding should sail in. 
the newly directed current ; that his bigotry should be 
transfcmned into candour* his fierceness into gentle- 
ness, his untameable fride into charity, his intolerance 
into meekness,—- can all this be accounted for on ai\y 
principle 'inherent In human nature, on any principle 
uninspired by the spirit of God ? 

After this instance,— and, blessed be God, the in* 
tstance, though superior, is not solitary} the change, 
though miraculous in this case, is not less certain ia 
others,— shall the <|9ctrine so exemplified continue to 
be the butt of ridicule P While the scoffing infidel vir- 
tually puts the renovation of the human heart nearly oii 
a footing with the metamorphoses of Ovid, or the^ trans-* 
migrations of Pjrthagoras, let not the timid Christian 
be discouraged; let not his faith be shaken, though he 
may find that the principle to which he has been 
taught to trust his eternal happiness, is considered 99 
false by him who has not examined into its truth ; that 
the change, of which the sound believer exhibits so 
convincing an evidence, is derided aa absurd by the 
philosophical sceptic, treated as, chimerical by the su- 
perficial zeasoner, or silently suspected as incredible, 
by the decent moralist. 
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CHAP. V. 

t TEX VO&AIITT or SAIST PAUL 

CsusTXAiriTT waft a second ereatioB. It completed 
the first order of things, and introduced a new one of 
its own, not subv^rsire but perfectiye of the originaL 
It produced an entire revolution in the condition cC 
nan, and accomplished a change in the state of the 
world, which all its confederate<!^ower, wit, and phi- 
losophy, not onty could not effect, but could not even 
conceive. It threw such a preponderating weight into 
the scale of morals, by the superinduction of the new 
principle of faith hi a Redeemer, as rendered the hith- 
erto insupportable trials of the afflicted, compan.- 
tively light It gave strength to weakness, spirit to 
action, motive to virtue, certainty to doubt, patience to 
suffering, light to darkness, life to death. 

It is a rule of Aristotle, that principles and eonclu- 
sions must always be within the sphere of the same sci- 
ence ; that error will be inevitable, while men examine 
the conclusions of one science by the principles of an- 
other. He observes, that it is therefore absurd for a 
mathematician, whose conclusions ought to be grounded 
on demonstration, to g^und them on the probabilities 
of the rhetorician. 

May not this rule be transferred from the sciences 
of the schools to the science of morals ? Will not the 
worldly moralist err, by drawing his conclusions as to 
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t&e morality of ft serious Christian from the principles 
of the worldly school ; not being at all able to judj^^ of 
the principles, of which the religious man's morals are 
the result. 

But in our application of this rule, the converse of 
the proposition will not hold good ; for the real Chris* 
tian, being aware of the principles of worldly morality, 
•zpects that his conclusions should grow out of his 
principle^, and in this opinion he seldom errs. 

Christian writings have made innumerable converts 
to morality ; but mere moral works have never made 
•ne convert to religipn. They do not exhibit an origi- 
nating principle. Morality is not the instrument but 
the effect of comersion. It cannot say, •* Awake thou 
th^t sleepest, and arise from the dead, and Christ shall 
Ifive thee light." But when Chi-ist has given life, thea 
morality, by the activity of the inspiring motive, giveg 
the surest evidence of renovated vitality, and exhibits- 
the most unequivocal symptoms, not only of spiritual 
life, but of vigorous health. 

Saint Paul is sometimes represented not merely as the 
greatest of the Apostles, — this is readily g^ranted. — but 
Tirtually as being almost exclusively great. Is not this 
just ascription of superior excellence, however, too com« 
monly limited to the doctrinal part of his compositions, 
and is not the consummate moral perfection which both 
his writings and his character so consistently display^ 
sometimes, if not overlooked, yet placed in the back- 
ground ? 

Though he did more for the moral acomplishment of 
the h«raan character than has ever been effected by aoiy 

e2 
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other man ; though he laboured more abundantly than 
any other writer, to promote practical religion ; yet po- 
lemical dirihity, on the one side, is too much disposed 
to claim him as her immediate champion ; and then in 
order to make good her claim, on the other, to assign to 
him a subordinate station in the ranks of sacred moral 
■writers. 

Now the fact is, that all the prophets and apostlea, 
aggregately, are not so abundant in ethical instruction^ 
nor is the detail of moral conduct in any of them so mi-^ 
nutely unfolded, or so widely ramified, as in the works 
of Saint Paul. We may, indeed, i/lnture to assert, that 
David and our apostle are almost the only Scripture 
characters, of whom we have such full-length pictures. 
And for this obvious reason ; what was left imperfect 
in their delineation by their respective historians, is com- 
pletely filled up by their own compositions. The nar- 
ratiyes may be said to exhibit their shape and features ; 
their own writings have added the grace of counte- 
nance, &e force of expression, and the warmth of co- 
louring. 

It furnishes a complete answer to those who oppose; 
the doctrines of grace, on the supposed ground of their 
encouraging sin ; that, as there never was a man who 
expanded and illustrated those doctrines so fully, s» 
there nev^ was one whose character and compositions' 
exhibit a more consistent and high-toned morality. 

Like his sacred precursors, Paul always equally 
maintains the freeness of grace, and the necessity of 
holiness. The character of faith is not lowered by in» 
•isting that holy practice, which is nothing more than 
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the exercises and consequences of fkith, is the signs of 
its reality. Action, and motion, and speech are not life, 
but they are the most wiequivocal signs of life. Lifi$ 
Evidences itself in them ; and we do not disparage the 
principle when we infer its effects, and estimate their 
Talue. 

We sometimes hear in conrersation Saint James set 
up as the champion of moral virtue against Saint Paul, 
the hold assertor of doctrines. For these two eminent 
apostles, there has heen invented an opposition, which, 
as it never existed in their minds, so it cannot be traced 
in their writings. V||[ithout detracting from the perfect 
ethics of Saint James, may we not be allowed to insist, 
that Paul^ his coadjutor, not his rival, is equally zeal« 
ous in the inculcation of practice ; only running it up 
more uniformly into its principle; descending more 
deeply into its radical stock, connecting it more invari- 
ably with its motive. It is worth observing, in confir- 
mation of their similarity of views, and perfect agree- 
ment in sentiment, that Saint Paul and Saint James de- 
rive their instance of the principle for which each is 
contending, from the same example, the patriarclfc 
Abraham. 

So far is Paul from undervaluing virtue, that he ex- 
pressly declares ** that God will render to every man 
according to his deeds/* So peremptory on this head, 
that he not only directs men to do good works, but to 
** maintain" them ; so desirous to establish the act into 
a habit, that they must not only perform them, but be 
•* careful" in the performance ; so far from thinking, 
that, after his conversion, man was to be an inactive rp- 
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clpient of g^ace> that he not only enjoins us to be ** al- 
ways abuonding* in the work of the Lord," but assigns 
the very reason for it— the reception of g^ace ; •* foras- 
much as ye know that your labour will not be in vain ia 
the Lord. He repeatedly presses on them perseverance, 
and perseverance is no fanatical symptom. His docu- 
ments enforce a religion equable, consistent, progres* 
sive. This mode of instruction is no fruit of a heated 
brain, no child of emotioQ, no vapour of impulse, no 
effect of fancy. 

Not to instance those ample tables of Christian prac- 
tice, the twelfth of Romans, the fi&h of Thessalonians^ 
the whole Epistle of Titus, and tlie two last chapteriJt 
to the Ephesians,— every part of his writings either 
deduces holy practice from some corresponding prin- 
ciple ; or else, after he has been enforcing a system 
of doctrine, he habitually infers a system of morals 
growing out of it, inseparable from it. Indeed, through- 
out the whole of the last-named Epistle, into which the 
very essence of Gospel doctrines is infused and com- 
pressed, all the social, personal, and relative duties are 
•pecificially detailed and enjoined: — the affection of 
husbands, the submission of wives, the tenderness of 
parents, the obedience of children, the subordination 
and fidelity of servants, economy of time, hands to be 
Jkept from stealing, ** a tongue from evil speaking," a 
body maintained in *< temperance,, soberness, and chas- 
tity ;" a guarded conversation, a gravity of carriage ; 
the very decencies of life are all proposed with a mi- 
nuteness which will scarcely bear a comparison but 
wi^^t own catalogue of virtues in a kindred Epistle : 
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<* Whatsoever thiogs are true, hooest, ju»t, pure« lovely, 
and of good report; if there be any virtue, and if there 
be any praise^ think on these things.** 

So far from seeking to subvert the moral lav, be* 
takes unwearied pains to confirm it : but he fixes it ooi 
its true basis ; while he denies its justifying power» he 
<* establishes" its importance as a rule. He vindicates its 
value, not as a covenant for salvation, but as a measure 
of conduct In no instance, however light, does he 
deny the obligation of believers to maintain a steadfast 
adherence to it, or discountenance a minute observance 
of it. He not only sj^ws that every sin is to be aban« 
doned, but the contrary virtue adopted : and, though 
one of the f^ithers observes, that *' a vice sometimes 
gives place where a virtue does not take it,'* yet thd^ 
only certain symptom of the expulsion of a bad quality 
is the substitution of its opposite. And no man ever 
more forcibly condemned an empty profession than 
Paul : no one more severely reprobated a dead faith. 
Bo one more unequivocally commended '* not the hear- 
ers, but the doers of the law." 

He proves unanswerably that the doctrine of Grace 
is so far from being hostile to sound practice, that it is 
the only source from which aH legitimate virtue 
springs;— so far from slackening diligence, that it gives 
vigour to its activity ; — so far from making vigilance 
^superfluous, that its constant language is. Watch /— *so 
far from limiting to a favoured few the exhortation, 
that it makes it universal; «< What I say unto you, I say 
tinto flff— watch !'* 
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In directing his converts to virtuous deeds, he never 
r ^ils to include the spirit in the act ; — ^they must be 
reathf to distribute, -mUing to communicate. He never 
fails to shew, that the cliaracteristic and essence of all 
goodness is the desire of pleasing God. In other words, 
the action must be the fruit of love to Him. Qualities 
tnereUf anuable are originally without thut principle, and 
possessed even by animals, and ' possessed in a very 
high degree, as affection for tbeir offsprii^g, fidelity 
^tD their masters, gratitude for notice. 

Paul, like his blessed Lord, is never so emphatically 
^dignant against any of the aig^j^of hypocrisy in pro- 
Ibssors, as against sinful practice. Like Him he is fre-^ 
^uent in the enumeration of vices which he solemnly 
proclaims amount to an exclusion from heaven. Holy 
practice is indeed the only sig^ to the world of the sin- 
cerity of a Christian, and in a good measure is a sign to 
himself. It is the principal evidence which will regu- 
late the retributive sentence at the last day. Paul there* 
fore calls that day *'the revelation of. the righteous 
judgment of God." He does not call it the day of his 
forming the judgment, but of his declaring it. God^ 
who witnessed the act when it was done, apd the mo- 
tive which impelled it, wants himself no such evidence 
to assist his decision, but he uses it to ndanifest to men 
and angels his own strict justice. ** In that awful day," 
says an eminent diving, ** the judge will not examine 
men as to their experiences, he will not set every one to 
tell the story of his conversion, but he will bring forth 
l^is works."* 

* Edwards ojx Religions Afcctioos. 
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How acceptable, eten in the ears of the most thought- 
less^ would that proclamation sound, the grace of God 
bringeth salvation, were it unaccompanied by the moral 
power ascribed to it, that of teaching us to deny our 
sensual appetites ! How many would give a cheap as- 
sent to the principle, were it not clogged with such an 
encumbering consequence ! Those who insist, that our 
salvation is effected by works,' would gladly adopt faith 
as a speculative notion, instead of the inconvenient evi- 
dences which this self-defying grace involves. 

One would imagine, that some who so loudly insist that 
we shall be saved by^jv^orks, must mean works of supe- 
rerogation, and that they depended for salvation on the 
transfer of the superflxiity of the merits of others to 
themselves ; for it is remarkable, that they trust they fu- 
ture bliss, mostjconfidently to good works, who have the 
slenderest portion of their own to produce. , 

The Apostle is perpetually combating the fatal doc- 
trine of those who insinuate that the freedom of the 
Gospel is a freedbm from moral restraint. Ue describes 
it, indeed, as a deliverance fi-om the sentence, but not 
from tlie precepts, of the law. No one ever more unre- 
mittingly opposed tliose who represent the constant in- 
culcation of holy practice as an infringement of the 
liberty of a Chf iatian. He perpetually demonstrates the 
necessity of a determinate rule of duty, without which 
even that love, which is sometimes pleaded as an apolo- 
gy for the neglect of duty,— that love, which is, indeed, 
tlie genuine soiu-ce of all acceptable performance,—- 
might be lowered into a vagrant, indefinite, disorderly 
principle. A religion, destitute of faith and love, is not 
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f the relig^n of Christ; a religion wliich furnishes no eer- 
tain standard of c(mduct» is not the religion of the Gos- 
pel. 

Saint Paul accordingly animadverts severely on those, 
who presume to convert Ihe liberty wherewith Christ 
has made us free, into a pretence for licentious conduct. 
He strenuousfy refutes the charge, by intimating, that 
the New Covenant enforces holiness -of life, even more 
than the (Md, and enforces it xm more engaging motives. 
The Law deters from sin hy denunciations : the Gospel 
invites to goodness by the most winning persuasions f 
God so hved the world, that he ga^ his Son to save it. 
The Law shews man the danger o^ sin, and pronounces 
its piuiishment : the Gospel performs the higher act of 
love, it delivers him from its power. It is a quality as- 
cribed to the love of Christ, that it " constraineth j" it 
compels us, as it were, to be compassionate. What can 
make us so tender to ethers as the experience of Gk>d's 
goodness to ourselves ? .Who is so ready to shew mercy 
as he who has received it ? 

Saint Paul derives all duties from this love of God \a 
Christ as their foundation. All the motives to right aG« 
tion, all the arguments for holiness of life, are drawn 
from this source ; all the lines of duty converge to this 
centre. If Paul censures, he points to this only spring 
of hope ; if he laments, he turns to this only true conso- 
lation ; if he insists that the Grace of God hath appeared, 
he points to its practical ohject, <* teaching us to live 
sioberly, righteously, and godly." When he determines 
to know nothing b\it his Saviour, and even Him under 
the degrading circipnstsnceof cnicifizi(»i, he includes 
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that knowledge all the religious and moral foeotfits of 
isrhich it ia susceptible. 

They who contend that the Gospel is only a scheme 
of morals, smuggle hard to keep down the compact to 
their own depressed standard. They will not allow of 
a grain or a scruple .<< beyond the bond," but insist, 
that whatever is not specifically commanded, is superflu- 
ous ( what is above their own pitch ia unnecessary. If 
they allbw that it is sublime, they insist that it is im- 
practicable. If they allow that the love, peace, and joy 
of the apostle, are desirable, they do not desire them aa 
Jruita of the Spirit, a^ signs of acceptance. The inte- 
rior principle, those views which take in the very depths 
of the heart, as weU as the stirface of Ufe,-*any prac- 
tical use -of these penetrating truths, they consider as 
something whtdi the oithusiastic reader does not find, 
but make. 

The mere social and political virtues are made for 
this world. Here they have their origin, their use, and 
their reward. All the motives to various practice, not 
derived from the hope of future blessedness, will be in- 
efficient. There is a powerful obligation to <* perfect 
holiness" to those who do not perfect it in the fear *^ of 
God." Grace will not thrive abundantly in that heart 
which does not believe it to be the seed of glory. 

The moralist of our Apostle is not merely a man pos- 
sessed of agfreeable qualities, of some social and civil 
virtues, of generosity and good nature,«~<iualities excel- 
lent as far as they go, and which, as a means to the 
good order of society, cin scarcely be too much va- 
lued ;--4>ut these qualities a man ihay posseaa, wkhoat 
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Iiaving the love of God shed abroad in his heart, without. 
desiring^ '^ to live for him who died for him." Such 
qualities will -gain him credit, but that very credit may 
endanger his'salvation, if worldly esteem make him rest 
satisfied, without the <^ honour which cometh from 
God." The purity, sublimity, and consistency of Saint. 
Paul's requirements every where manifest that his moral 
man is not merely a disciple of Antoninus or Epictetus, 
but a liege subject of the Messiah's spiritual kingdom. 

Paul shews, that the humbling doctrines of the Gross 
ore so far from lowering the tone of moral obligation, 
that they raise the standard of f^ractical virtue to an 
elevation totally unknovm under any other mode of in- 
atruction. But there is a tendency in the heart of man, 
in his natural state, to rebel against these doctrines, 
even while he professes himself an advocate for virtue ; 
to set up the virtue which he presumes that he possesses, 
against religion, to which he is chiefly hostile for the 
very elevation which it gives to virtue : this, more than 
the doctrines, and even than the mysteries of revelation, 
is the real cause of his hostility. 

We have known persons,^ when pressed on the pecu- 
liar doctrines of the Gospel, think to get rid of the ar- 
gument, by declaring that they did not pretend to un- 
derstand 8aim Paul ; that, for their part, they were 
quite satisfied witli Micah's religion : <* To do justly, 
love mercy^ and walk humbly with thy God,** was 
enough for them. In what they call this comfortable, 
and reasoniUiie,and practicable scheme of religion, they 
SLTi^ little aware what strictness is involved, what itite- 
grity, what charity, what holinesB ? They little tMnk 
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liow nearly the Prophet's religion approached that of 
the Apostle. There is in fact no difference between 
them, but such as necessarily arises out of the two dis- 
pensations under whith they liyed. To walk humbly 
with God, we must belieTe in the revelation of his Son, 
and consequently adopt the principle he enjoins $ We 
must adopt etery doctrine, and beliere every mystery^ 
To walk humbly with God, is a principle which stretcheir 
to the bounds of the whble universe of revelation* 

More men are indebted to Christianity for their mo« 
i^ity, than are willing to confess the obligation. It 
communicates a se^iet and unacknowledged infectioni. 
Living under a public recognition of Christianity , under 
Christian laws, and in Christian society, causes many » 
proud heart to believe more than it cares to own, and td 
do more good than the man is willing to ascribe to the 
faith which, if it does not actually influence At> mind, 
has made right actions so common, that not to do them 
is dishonourable. Others, who do not appear to live 
under the direct illumination of the Gospel, have yet 
the benefit of its refracted rays, which, if the convey- 
ance is too imperfect to communicate religious warmth, 
yet diffuses sufficient light to point the imy to many 
moral duties. > 

We are apt to call men good, because they are with- 
out certain bad qualities. But this is not only- not 
knowing religjion, it is not knowing human nature. All 
vices are not affinities ; of course the very indulgence 
of one vice is not seldom an exclusion of another, as 
eovetousness avoids profligacy, and ambition expels in* 
dolence { but though they are natural antipathies, they 
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ftll sprir^ from tbe same source ; the Bune fountain of 
ODmipt nature feeds both. 

Nor does the goodiMM of Saint Paul's moral man 
consist merely in SLbataining from>«iched actions i nor 
merely in filling tbe external duties of his professioD. 
While be is active in business, he must be fervent in 
spirit While transacttag; the ordinary sifairs.of life, 
he must be serving the Lord. In worldly moralist^ 
the excessive pursuit of business, as tKeUas of pleuure^ 
leaves a clingb^ to it in the thoughts, and almost ex- 
clusive attachment to It b the heart, long after the ac- 
tual engagfcment has ceased, tbe lyuikering mind coil' 
tinues to act over again the scenes of its interat, of its 
UBbition, or of its amusement. 

Again, the worldly moralist, while he practises some 
virtues, is indifierent to others He is temperate, per- 
bapa, but he is ambitious. He is diligent, but be is 
sordid. Whereas Christian morality a» taught by Saint 
Paul hangs as it were in clusters ; every virtue issuing 
from Am principlea touches on other virtues at ao many 
points, that no man possesses one in perfection who 
does not possess many, who. does not at least desire to 
possess all; while theDivineSpirit, pervading likethe 
sap every fibre of the soul, strengthens the connectioii ^ 
of its graces, and iufiises holy urns into the whole 
character. 

We have employed the term mnitUtg in compliance 
vitb common usage i but adopted in the worldly sense, 
it gives but an imperfact idea of the Apostle's meaning. 
His preceptive passages are encircled r-"- - '-■"-^ "' 
(lory I they are illsminated with a beam 
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tliey proceed from the spirit of God, and are produced 
Ijy faith in Him. There is every-where that beautiful 
intermixture of motive and action, that imion of the 
oause and the effect, the faith and its fruits, that uni- 
form balance of the principle and the produce, which 
render these Epistles an exhaustless treasury of practi- 
cal wisdom, as well as an imperishable record of Divine 
Grace. 

Saint Paul every-where runs up the stream to the 
spring. The goverjiment he inculcates is spiritual. 
Not content to recommend the obedience of the life, 
he brings the very thoughts and desires under control. 
He traces up the act to the temper which produces it* 
He dwells more on the spirit of the world than on its 
actual offences. He knew that many would reprobate 
bad actions, who do not seek that spirit which would 
prevent their generating. He knew that men judge 
soundly enough on questions in which they have no bia^ 
from interest or appetite. For one who believes that 
to be *« carnally-minded is death,'* twenty believe in 
the miraculous gift of tongues, and even in the doctrine 
of the Trinity, because they fancy, that neither of these 
trenches on their purse, or their pleasure, or their vain 
projects. 

What Paul calls ** doing by nature the things con- 
tained in the law," and " a man being a law unto him- 
self," we frequently see illustrated in some well-bred 
and highly cultivated minds. They have a strong sense, 
of honour and integrity ; to this sense their credit 
and their comfort require they should live up. The 

xtatural make of their mind, perhaps, is liberal ; fjaum 

t2 
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education they have imbibed noble sentiments ; the^ 
have adopted a system of equity which they would 
think it dishonourable to violate ; they are generoud 
and humane; but in matters of self-indulgence they 
are not scrupulous ; in subduing their inclinations, in 
abstinence from some one governing desire or impetu- 
ous appetite,— in all this they come short ; to all this 
their rule does not exteiid. Their conduct, therefore^ 
though amiable, and useful, and creditable, yet is not 
the ** obedience of faith ;" these good qualities might 
have been exercised, had Christianity never existed ; 
this is not bringing the practice, ml^h less the thought*, 
into the captvvity of Christ. The man is a law unto him- 
self, and acts consistently enough with this self-impos- 
ed legislation. 

Even if no religion had ever existed, if a Deity did 
not exist,— for the reference is not to religion, not t# 
the will of the Deity,— such morality would be accept- # 
able to society, because to society it is profitable. But 
how can any action be pleasing to God in which there 
is no purpose of pleasing him ? Mow can any conduct 
be acceptable to God, to whom it renders no homage, 
to whom it gives no glory ? 

Scripture abounds with every motive to obedience, 
both rational and spirituid. But it would achieve but 
half its work, had it stopped there. As peccable crea- 
tures, we require not only inducements to obedience, 
but a heart, and a power, and a will ta obey ; assistance 
is as necessary as motives ; power as indispensable as 
precept ; — all which requisites are not only promised 
yyy the Word, but conferred by the Spirit of God. 
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JCftB sisiirTBKssTmarsss or saijtt vauh^ 

^ax perfection of the Christian character does not so 
much consist in this excellence, or that talent, or the 
other virtue ; in the performance of some rig^t action^ 
or the abstinence from some wrong one, as in the deter* 
mnatiitn of the -whole eoulfir Oed. This generous sur- 
render of self, whether of the sensual or of the intel- 
lectual self, is the unequivocal test of a heart conse- 
crated by man to his Maker. He has no bye-ends, no 
secret reserves. His intention is single, his way ift 
straight forward ; he keeps his end in view without de- 
flection, and he pursues it without weariness. 

Saint Paul and hi! associates were the first morale in- 
structors who preached not themselves. Perhaps therit 
as scarcely a more striking proof of the grandeur of his 
spirit, than his indifference to popularity. This is an 
elevation of character, which not only no Pagan sage 
has reached, but which not every Christian teacher 
has been found to attain. 

This successful apostle was so far from placing him 
- self at the head of a sect, that he took pains to avoid 
In some subsequent instructors, this vanity was proba ' 
bly the first seed of heresy ; the sound of Ebionites andi 
Marcionites would as much gratify tlie ear of the found- 
ers, as bringing over prose i' tes to their opinions would 
ddight their feeliBgs. Paul would have rejected with 
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horror any such distinction. He who earnestly sougLt 
to glorify his Master, would naturally abase himself. 
With a holy indignation he asks, " What then is Paul, 
and what is ApoUos, but ministers by whom ye be- 
lieved?" He points out to them the littleness of such 
exclusive fondness in men, who had such great objects 
ia view—" overvalue not Paul or Apollos as yours, for 
0ll things are youra.** 

It is impossible not to stop a moment, in order to no* 
tice the fine structure of the period to which these 
words are an introduction. It would be difficult to find 
a more finished climax : *-' Let no iip^n glory in men $ 
for aU thipgs are youre, whether Paul, or Apollos, or 
Cephas ', or the world, or life, or death ; or things pre- 
sent,,, or things to come » all are yours, and you ai-e 
Christ's, and Chri»t is GodV* 

Knowing the proneness of human nature to this party 
spirit, he takes pains to prevent excessive individual 
attachments. There is no instance of & man so distin- 
guished, so little distinguishing himself. He chooses 
to merge himself in the general cause^ to sink himself 
in the mass of faithful ministers. This is particularly 
evident in the beginnmg of many of his Epistles, by 
his humility in attaching to his own, some na^e of fair 
inferior note, as hiis associate in the work ; " Paul and 
Sosthenes"— " Paul and Sylvanu^"— *• Timotheus omr 
hrother ;"— and in writing to the Thessalonians, he 
connects both the latter names with his own. 

«lCoriath.iiL22. 
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He laboured to make the people bear in mind that the 
apostles were the disseminators, not the authors, of the 
faith which they preached. Miraculous as his conver- 
sion had been, superior as were his endowments, fa- 
voured as he was by Divine inspiration, he not only did 
not assume, but he rejected, any distinction, and only 
included himself among^ the teachers of their common 
Christianity. Thus he bequeathed to his successors a 
standing pattern of humility, and of the duty of ascrib- 
ing' their talents, their application, and their success, to 
Him, from whom/ whatever advilntages they possess, 
are derived. \.^ 

Saint Paul did not rknk, on the one hand, with those 
liberal modem philosophers, who assert that virtue is 
its own reward ; nor on the other, with those abstracted 
mystics; who profess an unnatural disinterestedness^ 
and a superhuman disdain of any recompense but that 
which they find in the pure lo^e of God. He was not 
above accepting heavien,'not for any works of right<ious- 
ness whieh he had done, but as the free gift of God 
through th^ righteousness that had been wrought for 
him. He was not too proud and independent to con- 
fess, that the nearness of heavenly glory was with hinn 
a most animating principle. 

This hope cheered his fainting spirit ; this prospect 
not only regulated, but almost annihilated his sense of 
suffering. Invisible things were made so clear to the 
eye of faith; remote things were brought so near to 
one, who always kept up in his mind a comparative 
estimate of the brevity of this afflicted life, and the du- 
ration of eternal happiness ; faith Siqf made the future^ 
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present; love so made the labour light; the earnest oF 
the Spirit was given him in such a measure ;— that ihor-* 
tality seemed, even here> to be swallowed up of life. 
His full belief in tlie immediate presence of God in that 
ttrorld in which he was assured that light, purity, holi- 
ness, and happiness would be ei^yed in their most 
consummate perfection, not only sustained his hope, but 
exhilarated his heart. 

If it does not support u* under our inferior trials lA 
the same manner, it is because we have rather a nomi- 
nal than a practical faith, rather an assenting than an 
obeying conviction ; it is because d^ eyes are not fixed 
on the same objects, nor our hearts warmed with the 
same affections ; it is because our attention is directed 
so sparing^ly to that Being, and that state, to which hisc 
was supremely devoted. Ought we to complain, that 
lire enjoy not the same supports, nor the same consola- 
tions, while we do not put ourselves in the same way to 
obtain them ? 

But though Paul was no disciple of that metaphysical 
theology, which makes such untaught distinctions, aar 
to separate our love of God from any regard to our own 
beatitude ; though he might have been considered ft 
selfish man, by either of the classes to whom allusion 
has been made, yet true disinterestedness was eminent- 
ly his characteristic. Another instance of a human be- 
ing so entirely devoid of selfishness, one who never 
took his own ease, or advantage, or safety, or credit in- 
to the account, cannot be found. If he considered his 
own sufferings, he considered them for the sake of his 
ftiends. <* Whether we be afilictedi it is for your con- 
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aplation and salvation," The only joy he seemed to 
derive, when he was " pressed out of measure, above 
strength," was, that others might be comforted and en- 
couraged by his suffering^. So also >of his consolations ; 
the principal joy which he derived from them was, 
that others might be animated by them. This anxiety 
for the proficiency of his converts, in preference to his 
own safety ; his disposition to regitrd every object in 
due subjection to the great design of his ministry ; his 
humble, vigilant care, while exulting in the hope of an 
eternal crown, that he might " not himself be cast 
away ;"— form, in ^^^mbination with the rest of his con- 
duct, a character which we must alloyr has not only np 
ftuperior, but no parallel. 

The union of generosity and self-denial,— and with- 
out the one the other is imperfect,-:-was peculiarly ex- 
emplified in our apostle. His high-minded independ* 
ence on man had.nothingof the monkish pride of pov* 
erty, for he knew *' how to abound ;" nor was it the 
worldly pusillanimous dread of it, for he *' knew how 
to want.*'. 

In vindicating the right pf the ecclesiastical body to 
an equitable provision, as a just requital of their la- 
bours, he nobly renounces all claim to any participa- 
tipn for himself. *' / have uMed none of thsMe tJdnge P* 
This wise and dignified abstinence in the original for- 
mation of achurcbt which must be founded, before pro- 
visipn can be made for its continuance, wiiilc it main- 
tained the dignity of his own di8interestedness».enabled 
him with the better grace, and more powerful effect, 
to plend tlie legitimate claitn^ of her ministers i and t« 
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insist, that it was the duty of the people to supply their 
temporal things to those from whom they received 
their spiritual things. While he himself refused to 
claim them, lest it should be made a pretence for hin- 
dering the Gospel, he yet looked forward with an eye 
of kindness and justice, in thus stipulating, as it wei-e» 
for the comfort of the Christian ministers to the end of 
the world. 

In a long expostulatory argument, illustrated by a ^- 
iriety of analogous instances, he shews the propriety of a 
provision being made for those who dedicated them- 
selves to the spiritual instruction of others :-~the war- 
rior engaged in the defence of his country is supported 
ftt the public expense ; the planter by the produce of 
his vuieyard ; the feeder of a 6ock by the milk of his 
flock ; the agriculturist by the profits of his plough. 

He strengthens his argument by an allusion to a hu- 
mane practice in the old law, by which even the ox was 
allowed to participate in that plenty which his labour 
assisted to procure : >then, by a sudden generous inter- 
jection, — " Poth God take care for ^ oxen ?" he intimates 
that this provision of mercy for tj^ beast, was emble- 
matical of this justice, — for it scarcely amounted to 
mercy, — which ought to secure to every minister a fair 
remuneration for thesaerifice he has made of ease and 
profit, by addicting himself to the service of the altar. 

After, however, having declared that he renounced 

iftll reward for himself fear^g that this assurance* 

might be construed into an insinuation of his wish to 

receive the emolument which he pretended to refuse, 

witli a nobk disdaia of so mean an expedient, iie pro- 
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tests that it would be better for liim to die of want, ra- 
ther than, by receiving pecuniary recompenBe» to rob 
himself of his honest claim to the consciousness of dlt« 
interested services. 

Saint Paul's conduct in these instances affords some* 
thing of the same fine climax in action, with that which 
Jesus expressed m words, when he sent to ihe Baptist 
the proofs of his divinity. After enumerating his mi- 
racles of love, he closes with declaring, as the highest 
possibly instance of that love, that the Gospel vcu preach' 
ed^-hxit to what class ?— to the poor ! From the words 
of Christ, turn to thi life of Paul. The persecution of 
his enemies, the fatigue of his travels, the falsehood of 
his brethren, the labour of instructing so many nations, 
of converting so many cities, of founding so many 
churches, — ^what is his relaxation from such labours, 
what his refreshment from such perils, what his descent 
from such heights ?— Working with his own hands fbt 
his daily bread, and for the relief of the poor. The 
profane critic may call tliis the' art of sinking, the Chris- 
tian will deem it the noblest point of elevation. Might 
not the apostle well say, ''Be ye followers o^ me, as I 
am of Christ?" 

How has the world stood in just admiration of the 
generous conduct of Cincinnatus ! Tired with the fa- 
tigues of war, and satiated with the glories of con- 
quest, he very rationally, and (as he refused all re- 
ward) it must be owned very disinterestedly, withdrew 
to his country-house, from which he had been reluc- 
tantly torn. He withdrew to enjoy, in the bosom of 
his family, the adrantages of ag^riculture itfid the phN^« 
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flures of retirement To such a retreat Paul v<n]UI Iulv^ 
flown with delight, had he not known that, lor him» it 
was not a dutj He, unlike the Dietator, had no inter- 
vals of unmolested claim ; it was not in the quiet of re- 
pose, but in the very midst of perils and of perseca* 
tionsi that he laboured for his own support. 

Itcannot be denied, that his whole consistent prac- 
tice furnished this sure criterion of a faithful minibter» 
«^that he enjoined no self-denial, preached no mortifi« 
cation, recommended no exeHion to- others, of which he 
fgtLve not himself a shining exampler While he poUited 
out ta his associates the duty of, ,^ approving them- 
selves miiucters of God in afflictions, in necessities, in 
distresses," he wa» not himself hfinff. on a bed of rosea $ 
he was not making light ef sorrows, of which he was 
not personally partaking %. he did not deal out orders 
lor the patient endurance of sufferings, the bitterness 
of which he had not tasted. He had largely shared in 
the stripes and imprisonments which it was possible 
some of his followers might be speedily called to en« 
dure. 

At the same time, he furnishes them with cautions 
drawn from his, own invariable prudence, when he ex- 
horted them to gwe no offence. This, was not altoge- 
ther to avoid personal discredit, though that should be 
carefully guarded again'st, &o much as to preserve the 
character of religion itself from the obloquy she would 
sustain from the faults of her disciples, ills great ob- 
ject why the ministry should not be blamed^ was because 
he knew how ineifectual all teaching would be render- 
ed»if the teacher committed the I'aults he reprehended. 
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or even exercised a religious vocation in an imj^r^^nt 

manner. * 

In another place, after recapitulating some of th« 
liardships which himself and his companions were 
SHiiering, up to the very moment when he was describ- 
ing them,— their hunger and thirst, their nakedness 
and buffeting, deprived of domestic ^^omforts, destitute 
of a settled home ; having shewn what was their treat- 
ment, he proceeds to shew what was their temper un- 
der xU^Being wwferf, wc 6tea«/ *«»§• persecuted, -m 
•uffer it s being defamed^ -m entreat. This is indeed 
|>ractical Christianity J 

After -enumerating tiie trials to which they may bo 
exposed, he sets over against them a catalogue of the 
qualities by which they should be distinguished,— 
purefieaa, knowledge, kindness; thus encouraging them 
to patience by ihe integrity of their motives ; and to 
the adornment of their /sailings by the skilfulness and 
affection with which they exercised it. He tempers 
their sorrows and difficulties, by interspersing with the 
recital t^ose Divine consolations, from which alone 
genuine cheerfulness can be derived^ 

In this enumeration he had not to raisk his invention 
for precedents ; he had only to n^aJce a transcript of the 
state of his own mmd, and the tenor of his own prac- 
tice, to give them a complete delineation of the min- 
isterial character. While he encourages them to per- 
severance by the success which might attend their la<* 
hours, he prepares them also to expect reproach ; min- 
gling good and evil report as the probable lot oievwy 
devoted servant of Chrjst 
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When he was setting out from Ephesus for Jerusa- 
lem, " bound in the spirit, not knowing the things that 
should befall him/* the indefinite yet certain anticipa- 
tion of calamity which he expressed, might have been 
interpreted into the pusillanimous forebodings of hia 
own apprehensiye mind : he guards against this suspi- 
cion by informing us, it was by the unerring inspiratioo 
of the Holy Ghost, he was assured '* that bonds and 
afEictions awaited him in every city ;*' so that he knew 
infallibly, wherever he went, it was only a change of 
place, not of peril. Yet was this conviction, so &r from, 
arresting his purpose, so far from inclining him to hesi* 
tatCj or not to persist in the path of duty because it 
was the path of danger, that his mighty faith con- 
verted duty into choice, elevated danger into joy.-— 
Hear hia triumphant proclamati<Mi : " But none of these 
things move me, neither count I my life dear, so that I 
may finish my course with joy, and the ministry which 
I have received of the Lord Jesus, to testify the Gos- 
pel of the grace of God." 

It is not the nature of Christianity to convert a man 
of sense into a driveller ; if it make him self>abased in 
the sight of God, and in his own eyes, it does not oblige 
bim to a renunciation of his just claims in civil society, 
nor to a base abjection in the sight of men. He is not 
desii*ous of honours which do not belong to him, but 
he does not despise those to which he has a lawful 
claim. The character of PSaul, like the religion he 
taught, is manly, rational, ingenuous. 

This combination of dignity with humility, he uni* 
formly presents to us. He always humbles, but nevcF 
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disparages himself. He, who on one occasion was *' the 
least of all saints," was, on another, <' not a whit be- 
hind the chiefest of them." He, that was "4iot worthy 
to be called on apostle," would yet magnify his apos- 
tleship." He who would patiently endure injury and 
reproach^ yet refused to be scourged contrary to law. 
He, who was illegally imprisoned at Philippi, accepted 
not deliverance till the magistrates themselves came ii> 
person to release hhn, — ^a resolution not only due to 
his own innocence, but probably intended also to ren- 
der the magistrates, afraid of proceedivg unjustly . 
against other Chi^istians. He, who could submit ' tdT . 
live by the labour of his own hands, and to rec((ivo 
charity in his sickness, would vindicate his civil title 
to respect, and not only urge his right of Roman citi- 
zenship, but press his pecuiiar ground of superiority 
over the officer who would have contended with him, 
by declaring that his own freedom was not a purchase, 
but an inheritance. He, who determined to know no- 
thing "but Jesus Christ, and him crucified" could 
assert, when it became proper, his liberal education 
under a master in Israel. He, who was now lying at 
the foot of llie cross, avowed that he had been bred at 
the feet of Gamaliel. He, who was beating down the 
pride of <* gifts^ in the assuming Corinthians, scrupled 
not to declare his own superiority in this very article., 
* yet with an exclusive ascription of the gift to the Giver^ 
— •< I thank my God, that I speak with more tongues^ 
than you all.*'* 

*Acti,cb. 10. 
02 
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To those who understand what Bishop Horseley calls 
«' the paradoxes of Christianity," it will be perfectly 
intelli^le, that one, who was so feelingly alive to the 
perception of sin, as to deplore that *'when he would 
do goodf evil was present with him," could also, in the 
integrity of his heart, boldly appeal to the Tltessaloni- 
ans for the purity of his own conduct, and that of his 
companions—" You know how hSlily, and justly, and 
iiublameably«we have lived among v^u.'* 

He W21S kwsaif that conten^ons about practices and 
. coinions comparatively insignlicant, were generally the 
. incfet vehemently and uncharitably < carried on by men 
whc^are the most cold and indifferent in the defence of 
truths of the mbst awful moment. Inflexible hitnself 
in every thing which was of vital importance, yet ac- 
commodating in trivial matters, about which men of 
narrow views pertinaciously contend, he shaped the 
course of his usefulness to the winding current of life, 
and the flexure of circumstances ; and was ever on the 
watdi to see bow, by giving way in things indifferent, 
he might gain men to the great cause which he lived 
only to promote. 

Never was aUy sentiment more completely perverted, 
than that which is so expressive of tlie condescension 
that distinguishes his character,—-/ am all things to dU 
inen. The Latitudinarian in principle or in morals, 
who would not consider Paul's authority as paramount 
en any other occasion, eagerly pleads this text to jus- 
tify his own accommodation to every thing that is 
temptli^ in interest, or seductive in appetite. This 
sentiioent, which proceeded from a candour the most 
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amiable, wfts, in the apostle, always governed by an in- 
te^ity the most unbending. 

To what purpose did he tnake use of this maxim P 
c* That he might by all means save some.*' Let those 
who justify its adoption by the sanction of Paul, employ 
it to the same end to which he employed it. But is it 
not frequently carried to a conceding length, to which 
he would never have carried it, to answer airuf purpose ; 
and is not the end itself often such as he would not have 
sought, even by the best means ? To the perversion of 
^ this sentiment the fashionable doctrine of expediency 
may be imputied>«-^a doctrine not more corrupt in its 
principle, and dangerous in its results, than opposite to 
the whole bent and current of the apostles' views, as 
developed in his writings and in bis practice. 

That hollow maxim, of dutng- evil that g9od may eomef 
had indeed been adopted by some of the wisest Pagan 
legislators. Vot only the prudent Numa pretended to 
Pivine communications with 'his inspiring goddess, in 
order that his laws might be received with more rever- 
ence ; even the open*hearted conqueror of Carthage 
used to enter the Capitol alone, under pretence of con* 
suiting the gods, that whatever enterprises he wbhed 
to recommend to the people, they might believe them 
to be directed and approved by their deities.— But no- 
thing impedes the march of truth more than the offered 
assistance of falsehood. Nothing is more injurious to 
a good cause than the attempt to help it forward with 
fictitious or even doubtful additions. Some of the best 
ca8e8,---cases corroborated by a thousand indubitable 
factS)-»haye been ii^ured for a time, by the detect^ 
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of petty instances of misrepresentation, or mistake, or 
aggravation in ill-judging adFOcates. 

After the example of the illustripus RQmans above- 
recited, but with far less excuse, even some weak 
Christians^ in the second century, fancying that deceit. 
« might succeed where tj:uth bad failed, attempted by 
forgery to supply the deficiencies x>f Scripture. Spuri- 
ous Sybilline verses, under the reign of one of the An- 
tonines, were imposed by fraud upon folly, as prophe-^ 
cies of Christ, pretending^ to be as old as. the Deluge^ 
The attempt to mend perfection never ansiwers. 

To these political impostures wh;^ a contrast does 
Saint Paul exhibit at once iix his writings and his life i*— 
In his writings he declares, in one short sentence, of all 
such principles, *^ their condemnatioa is^ just.'* In his. 
life he mjferedevii to extremity, that good might be 
produced { but nev^, under the most alluring pre- 
tence, Sd evil, or connived at it. He drew in no convert, 
by displaying only the pleasant side of Christiahity/ 
To bring forward the doctrines of the cross was his 
first object ; though, since his time, to keep them out 
of sight has" sometimes been thought a more prudent 
measure. But the political wisdom of the Jesuitical 
missionaries failed as completely as the simple integ- 
rity of tlie apostle succeeded. 

His arguments, it is true, were powerful, his- motives 
attractive; but he never shrunk from the avowal, that 
they were drawn wholly from things unseen, future, eter- 
. nal. *« To you who are troubled, rest with us, when the 
liOrd Jesus shall be revealed from heaven, with his holy 
*ngel«.**-^» If we suffer with Christ, we shall be also 
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glorified togetheir." — « The sufferings of tlie present 
world are not worthy to be compart with the glory 
that shall be revealed." . And in this view h« is not 
afraid to spe^ of suffering, as a favour connected 
with faith. It is ^'ven unto them, in the behalf o£ 
Christy not only to believe, but also to aujfer. for his 
sake. 

How powerful must have been the convictions of his 
faith, and the integrity of his heart, which could not 
only conquer prejudices the most inveterate, but could 
lead him to renounce every prospect of riches and 
power, fame and distinction,— objects which were likely 
to have taken deep hold on a temper so fervent, a genius 
80 active !, He knew that the cause he was embracing^, 
would defeat all such expectations. He possibly might 
have advanced his fortun^ certainly his reputation^ 
under his Jewish inastei*s, had he pursued those prac- 
tices in which he was so hotly engaged, when he was 
CO exceedingly mad against the Church of God. 

What was the use which, in his new character> he 
made of his natural adrantages ? It -wa* the same which 
be made of his supernatural graces. Did the one in* 
duce intellectual pride ? Did the other inspire spiritual 
self-sufiiciency ? Was it his aim to exalt the accom* 
plished preacher ? . Wai, it not his only endeavour to 
magnify the crucified Saviour ? He sought no. civil 
power, courted no ecclesiastical supremacy. He con* 
ferred honour on Episcopacy by ordaining bishops, but 
took no rank himself. He intermeddled with no party. 
All his interference with governments was to teach the 
people to obey. them. 
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He iuid nothin|^ to bias him at the time of his conver* 
eion, any more than afterwards. He embraced ChristU 
anity when at the height of its discredit : in defending^ 
ity he was neither influenced by the obstinacy of sup- 
porting a preconceived opinion^ nor the private motive 
of personal attachment. As he had not been a follower 
nor an acquaintance of Jeaus, he had never been buoyed 
up with the h(^ of a place in his expected temporal 
kingdom. Had this been the case, meie pride and 
pertinacity in so strong a character might have led him 
to adhere to the fidling cause, lest by deserting it he 
might be accused of disappointmeAV in his hopes, or 
pusillanimity m his temper. Was it probable then, 
that on any lower principle he would encounter every 
hazard, sacrifice every hope, annihilate every possi- 
bility of preferment, for the cause of a man, after hia 
ignominious death, whom he had so fiercely opposed, 
when the danger was less alarming^ and the hope less 
uncertain. 

His strong faith was fortified by those trials which 
would have subdoed a wealc one. His zeal increased 
with the darkness of his earthly prospects. What were 
his inducements f The glory of God. What was his 
reward ? Bonds and imprisonment. When arrived at 
any fresh scene of peril, did he smooth his language to 
secure his safety ? Did he soften an unpalatable truth 
to attract upon false grounds ? Did he practise any 
artifice to swell the catalogue of his proselytes ? Did 
he take advantage of ignorance and idolatiy, when ac- 
clamations met him ? Did he court popularity when 
he refused divine honours f Did be not prefer his Mm*- 
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ter's crown of. thorns to the garlands with which the 
priestsof Jupiter would have crowned him ? Is it not 
oliservable, that this offer of deification 4isturbed the 
serenity of his spirit more than all his injuries had 
done? 

Two remarks arise out of this circumstance. How 
little is popular acclamation any proof of the compara- 
tive excellence of the objecfts of acclaim; and how lit* 
tie is genuine gri^ideur of soul elated by it ! Jesus, 
after all his miraculous deeds, as full of mercy as of 
power,-*-^eeds repeatedly performed in his own coun« 
try, and before t^esaine spectators,— -nerer had divine 
honours paid him. While, for a single cure, Paul and 
* his companions were instantly deified, though they re* 
jected the homage with a holy indignation. Nothing 
could more fully prove their deep humility than that 
they bore the abuse and ill-treatment of the people 
with meekness ; but when they would have worshipped 
them, •* they rent their clothes." 

In fine, no principle short of the faith described by 
our apostle in the eleventh of Hebrews, could have en- 
abled him to sustain with such heroic firmness, the di- 
versified sufferings alluded to in the twelfth of the se- 
cond of Corinthians. Nothing short of that Divine sup- 
port could have produced a disinterestedness sp pure, a 
devotedness so sublime. 

The afflictions of the saints serve to prove the distin- 
guished character of God's favour. The grace so emi- 
nently afibrded to this apostle neither exempted him 
from sorrow* nor suffering, nor dangers, nor calumny, 
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lOT pnverty, nor a violent death. That Its results were 
in (he opposite direction shews at once the intrinsic 
lature of the Divine favour, and the spirit in which tt 
is received and acted upon by sincere Christians. 
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CHAP. vn. 

SAIITT PA17L*fl PBVDKirCE UT HIS COIRDUCT TOVASDS 

Tbe judgment of Saint Paul is remarkably manifest 
in the jux^-position of things. In opening bis Epistle 
to bis convert's at Rome, among whom were many Jews 
§br whose benefit he wrote, he paints tlie moral charac- 
ter of the Pagan cafMital in the darkest colours. The 
fidelity of his gloomy picture is corroborated by an al- 
most contemporary historian*, who, though a Pagan 
and a countryman, paints it in still blacker shades, and 
without the decdrum observed by Saint Paul. 
- The representation here made of Roman vice, would 
be in itself sufficiently pleasing to the Jews; and it 
would be more so, when we observe, what is most wor- 
thy of observation, the nature of the charges brought 
against the Romans. As if the wisdom of God had been 
desirous of vindicating itself by the lips of Paul in the 
eyes of his own countr3rmen the Jews, the vices 
charged upon the Romans are exactly those which 
stand in opposition to the spirit of some one injunction 
of the Decalogue. Now, though the heathen writers 
were unacquainted with this code, yet the spontaneous 
breach of its statutes proved most clearly these statutes 
to hare been suggested by the most correct foreknow* 

* Suetonius. 
H 
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Itdge of tke evil propensities of our cosunoK natxre. 
The universal violation of the law, even by those who 
knew it not, manifested the omniscienee of the Law« 
giver. 

And« let it be further remarked in this connectkm, 
that no exceptions could be taken against the justioe of 
God, for animadverting en the breach of a law, whkA 
was not known : inasmuch as, so faithiul was the law 
of Mount Sinai to the law of conscience, the revealed 
to the natural code of morals, that the Romans in of* 
fending one had offended both ; in breaking unwittingljr 
the Decalogue, they had knowingly rebelled against 
the law of conscience ; they had sinned against the 
light of nature; they had stifled the suggestions cC 
their better judgment; they had consciously abused 
natural mercies ; they had confounded the distinctions 
of good and evil, of which they were not insensible^ 
** Their conscience bore them witness*' that they vio- 
lated many obvious duties, so that ^^ even these weze 
without excuse." 

The unconverted Jews would, doubtless, then feel m 
small pleasure in contemplating this hideous portraitoF 
human crimes as without excuse, and Would natuialfef 
be tempted, with their usual self-complacency, to torn 
it to their own advantage, and boastfully to thank God 
that they were not like other men, or even Kke these 
Bomans. 

To check this unbecommg exultation, the apostk;, 
with admirable dexterity, in the very next chapter* be- 

* jS^tmiaDs, c^. ii. 
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gins to piill down their high conceits. He presents 
them with a frightful picture of themselves^ drawn from 
the life, and aggrevated by a display of that superior 
light and knowledge which rendered their immoralities 
f»i more inexcusable. To the catalogue of the vices 
which.he had reprehended in the others, he adds that 
^ self-sufficiency, arrogance, and harsh judgment, 
which formed so distinguished a feature in the Phari- 
saic character. Paul in this point shews the equity of 
distributive justice. The Jews had sinned, not only 
against the law they knew, but the law they venerated. 
They>rested in the^ law, not with gratitude for the dis^ 
tinction,, but with security in the privilege ; and they 
were ruined, he suggests, by a vain confidence in those 
external advantages which would have been their glory, 
had not privileges been convei'ted into a substitute for 
piety. What apology should he now offer for the sins 
of the chosen nation, the peculiar people, the possessory 
snd the boasters of the law, distinguished, not only by 
having received, but by being tjie hereditary, exclusive 
proprietors of the Divine Oracles ? Thus, while he 
convicts his own nation* he gives ^n awful lessoii to 
posterity of the vanity of forms and profession, that it 
is not possessing nor dispersing the Bible that will 
carry men to heaven, but only as they individually be* 
lieve its doctrines, submit to its authority, i^nd conform 
to its precepts. The apostle reminds them, that it is 
not the knowledge of God's will, which they possessed ; 
nor t)ie approbation of *' things that are excellent,'* 
which they manifested ; nor their confident ambition 
of teaching others s nor their skUl to g^ide the blind i 
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nor the form of knowledge ; nor the letter of the hew, 
which could- avail without personal holiness. 

After this severe reproof, for doing themselves the 
wrong things they censured, and for not doing the right 
things they taught, he suddenly turns upon them witll 
a rapid succession of interrogatories respecting their 
own practice ; personally^ applying each distinct sub^ 
ject of their instruction of others to each distinct fail* 
ure of their own in those very points of conduct whichk 
they insisted on ; proving upon them, that through this 
glaring inconsistency, ** the name of God was blas- 
phemed among unbelievers.** 

Thus he demonstrates that the Jew and Gentile stand 
on the same level with regard to their definitive sentence, 
each being to be judged according to their respective 
law. Nay, the conscientious Pagan will find more fa- 
vour than the immoral Jew. Profession will not justify, 
but aggpravate offence. lif en, indeed, may see Our ex- 
actness in forms and observances, and will Justly com- 
mend what is in itself commendable ; but as they can- 
not discern the thoughts and intents of the heart, they 
may admire as piety what is at worst hypocrisy, and at 
best but form. Whilst of the sincere Jew he declares, 
as we may also of the sincere Christian, he is a Jew who 
if one inwardly^ not in the letter^ but in the heart and the 
spirit, vfhoaeptaise it not ofmen^ but of GodL 

By the august simplicity and incontrovertible reason- 
ing of this Epistle to R6me, and by that supernatural 
power which accompanied it, he brought down the ar- 
rogance of human ability from its loftiest heighu, sub- 
dued the pride of philosophy in its strong holds, and 
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kupef seded the theology, without aiming at the 8|:»Ien- 
dour, of the most atniable and eloquent of all the Ro- 
mans in his admired work on the *' Nature of the Gods." 
By one short address to that city, written in the demon- 
. stration of the Spirit and of Kower, he " destroyed the 
wisdom of the wise, and brought^ to nothing the under- 
standing of the prudent." 

Knowing that pride was the dominant disposition of 
his own countrymen, he loses no occasion of attacking 
this master sjin, and frequently intimates how ill It be- 
.came such an insignificant and perverse people to ar- 
rogate to themselyes a superiority, for which, though 
their advantages furnish them with me^, their prac- 
tice furnish tliem with no shadow of pretence. 

In speaking on this subject, Saint Paul used none of 
the cant, but displayed all the kindness of liberality. 
Speaking of the Jews, «* he bears them record that they 
had a zeal for God/' but instantly his veracity obliged 
him to qualify his candour, by lamenting that their zeal 
was not regulated by knowledge. Tlieir perverseness 
rather increased his desire of serving them, than, drove 
him into a hopeless indifference ; their provocations 
gi*ieved, but neither silenced nor exasperated him. 

It was the high destiny of this distinguished apostle, 
that he was to be tiie honoured instrument of enlarging, 
to an indefinite extent, the hitherto contracted pale of 
Christianity. The law of Moses had been committed 
to one single people, and it was one of the conditions 
of that law, that they to whom it Vas given were inter- 
dicted from any free intercourse with the rest of the 
world. A larger heart and a higher mind than thosQ 

h2 
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of Paul could not have been found for the new and ex- 
panded service. Christianity, through him, opened 
wide her liberal arms, broke threw the narrow barrier, 
and carried her unconditional offers of boundless eman- 
cipation to every captive of sin and igpiorance tfarouglH 
out all the kingdoms of the world. 

But though Paul's original designation was, that he 
should be the apostle of the Gentiles ; though his la- 
bours were to be more especially consecrated to that 
innumerable mass to whom the narrow-minded Jews 
grudged the very chance of access to heaven ; yet where 
ever he came he shewed this mark' of regard, that he 
opened his 'first public instructions in the Jewish syna- 
gogue, referring the hearers in his discourises to their 
own prophets, as he did his Pagan auditors to their own 
authors. 

It was necessary that the word of God should be first 
spoken to the Jews, they being the depositories of the 
antecedent revelations made by the Almighty ; which 
revelations being preparatory to the introduction of 
the Gospel, and abounding with prophetic intimations 
of the Messiah, if the Jews should accept the new reve- 
lation as the completion of the old, it would largely 
contribute to convice the heathen that Christianity was 
in truth a Divine institution. 

The annals of the Jews, insulated as they had been 
as a people, had become, by Divine appointment, con- 
nected with the history of other nations. Their capti- 
vity had brought them into contacft with Persia and 
Babylon. As they always continued a commercial peo- 
t^Cy they had, after their dispersion, by their extensiye 
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traflic, carried their relig^ion with their commerce into 
various countries. Thus their proverbial love of gain 
had been oVer-ruled to a |>rovidential purpose, that of 
carrying the knowledge of the one true God among the 
Gentiles. This again, by that secret working of infi- 
nite Wisdom, served as a ptelude to the appearance of 
Christianity in these countries, and Would probably les- 
sen theip indisposition to receive it. By the same pro- 
vidential ordination of that Pow^r who educes good 
from evil, the Emperor Claudius, in banishing the 
Christians from Rome, caused the faith to be more ex- 
tensively spread hy 'these exiles, who were dispersed 
through different countries': — ^and, to mention another 
instance, by the disagreement between Paul and Barna- 
bas, though the comfort of Christian society was mutu- 
ally lost, yet their separation caused the Gospel to be 
preached at the same time in two places instead of one. 
But though the sins of the worst men, and the infirmi- 
ties of the best, are made subservient to God's graci- 
ous purposes, they justify neither the rescntmenit of 

I the Saint, nor the crime of the Emperor. 

Saint Paul, in directing his instructions, first to thtf 

^ Jewish sojourners in the heathen cities, bequeathed an 

important lesson to all reformers,— that ^e most ex« 
tensive plans of doing good to strangers should be ac- 
companied with the most unabated zeal at home ; and 
that natural cohnections have the prior, though net the 
exclusive, claim to their services. ' 

If in the first promulgation of the Gospel-message^ 
the apostle shewed a regard to tlie ri^ht* of the Jewish 
mation, in his subsequent conduct on every possible, 0c- 
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«a»ion, he consults even their prejudices. At all times 
he shewed as much respect for their religion as was 
consistent with that which he now professed ; always 
studiously endeavouring to obviate objection, and to 
cut off every plausible ground of complaint. Thus^ in 
treating with deference the Jew^ish laws and osag^, 
though virtually abrogated, he loudly instructs us that 
temperance )» not to be swallowed up by zeal ; that it 
may be prudent for a time, to let some inferior errors 
alone, yet not without intimation or implication that 
they are errors ; that premature attacks upon the lesser 
may obstruct the removal of the greater. And in otlier 
cases We may learn, that though extirpation may be 
indispensably necessary, yet it.may, under certain cir- " 
ciimstances, be better effected by the gradual process 
of successive strokes, than by laying at the first blow 
the axe to the root 

A lesson of 4iscteet kindness may also be learnt 
from the same example in the domestic walks of l^e. 
If pious young persons do not patijsntly bear with any 
averseness in a parent or a friend from ^ that serious 
spirit which they themselves have been happily brought 
to entertain ; moroseness and ill-humoured opposition 
will only increase the distaste, instead of recommend- 
ing a religion, of which their own temper affords so iw* 
amiable and so unfair a specimen. 

It was the same discretion which led Paul at one 
time to confer on Timothy* tiie initiatory rite of the 
Jewish church, because his mother was of Jewish ex- 

*Actj, 171.3. 
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traction ; and at another, induced liim to forbid Tittia 
undergoing the same ceremony, because his origin was 
Pagan.* The one was allowed, to avoid doing violence 
to Jewish prejudices; the other prohibited, lest the 
CSentile convert should be taught to place his depend- 
axice on any thing but' the Saviour. He inflexibly re- 
sisted granting this introductory rite to Pagan converts. 
Though this union of candour with firmness is a very 
exemplary part of his character, it has not escaped the 
charge of inconsistency. But he thought it was acting 
in a more Christian spirit, to continue, in indifferent in- 
stances, his conforwity to ancient usages, than by a vio- 
lent opposition to mere forms, to irritate persons, some 
ef whom conscientiously persevered in them. 

Perhaps no quality has been more fatal to the intep* 
ests of Christianity than prejudice. It is the moral ca- 
taract of the human mind. In vain the meridian sun of 
Truth darts his full beams. The mental eye is imper* 
▼ious to the strongest ray. ^ When reli^on is to be as# 
esdled, prejudice knows how to blend antipathies. It 
leagued those mutual enemies Herod- and Pontius Pi- 
late in one common cause. It led the Jews to prefer 
the robber to the Saviour. Though they abhorred the 
Roman yoke, yet rather than Jesus shall escape, '* they 
will have iU» king but Cxsar." At Jerusalem it had 
united the bigot Pharisee and the infidel Sadducee 
against Paul, till his declaration that he was of the for- 
mer class, by exciting a party-spirit, suspended, but 
did not extinguish their fiiry. At Athens it comblhed» 

•Gal.S. 
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in one joint opposition^ two sects, the most discordant 
in sentiment and practice. When truth was to be at- 
tacked» the rig^id Stoic could unite with the voluptuous 
Epicurean. 

Prejudice had not only blinded the understanding of 
the Jews, so as to t»event their receiving the truth, but 
led tliem to violate it, by asserting a glaring falsehood. 
When our Lord told them, that <* if they would know 
the truth, the truth would make them fnee"-*a8 they 
had no idea of spiritual freedom, so of civil liberty thejr 
had nothing to boast But, exasperated at any offer of 
deliverance, because it implied subjugation, they indig- 
nantly replied, ** we were never in bondage to any man,'* 
though it was notorious tJiat they had been bond-slaves 
in Egypt, captives in Babylon, and were, at the very mo- 
ment of this proud boast, tributary to the Romans. 

Ignorance and prejudice respecting religion can never 
be fairly pleaded in excuse, by minds cultivated by dill, 
gent inquiry on other subj^ts. Paul, indeed, says, 
that, though a persecutor, he obtained mercy, because 
he did it ignorantly. The apology from )iim is valid, 
for he does not offer the plea for ignorance and preju* 
dice, till he was cured of both. His sincerity appears 
In his abandoning his error, his humility in confessing 
it. Our spiritual strength is increased by the retrospec- 
tion of ou|f former faults. This remembrance left a 
compassionate feeling for the errors of others on the im- 
pressible heart of Saint Paul. Perhaps in his early mad 
career against the Church of Christ, he might be per- 
mitted to carry it to such lengths, to afford a proof that 
Omnipotence can subdue even prejudice I 
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It is a melandioly feature in the character of the hu- 
man mind, that Saint Paul met with less mercy from bia 
brethren, among whom be had been bred, and whose 
religion approached so much nearer to that which he 
bad adopted, than from the higher class of the Pagans, 
who stood at the farthest possible distance from it Caia- 
phas, Ananias, TertuUus, and the whole Sanhedrim« 
were far more violent than Lysias, Felix, Festus, Gallic^ 
the town-clerk of Ephesus, or the rulers of Thessalonica. 

Even on that awful occasion, when prejudice did its 
worst, the Roman judge, who condemned the Saviour 
of the world, was. n^ore candid than the High Priest, 
who delivered him up. While the Jews cried. Crucify ! 
the Governor declared *' he found no fault in bun i'* 
and, but for the suppleness and venality of his charaC" 
ter, would have protected the life which he sacrificed 
to Jewish bigotry. While Pilate deliberated, Caiaphas 
cut the matter short on the plea o£ expediency* — " It is 
expedient that one man should die for the people/' la 
this High Priest the doctrme found a patron worthy of 
itself. 

There was in the Divine Sufferer a veiled majesty ; 
there was a mysterious grandeur thrown round his du- 
racter i there were glimpses of glory breaking through 
the obscurity in which he was shrouded, which excited 
a curiosity not unmingled with fear in the gres^ones of 
the earth. It was a grand illustration of that solemn in- 
distinctness which is said to be one cause of the sub^ 
lime. Both Hero0 and Pilate were surprised into> 

I 

*JohO)Sviil. 14. 
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flomething^ like an inTokmtuy respect, mixed with 
a vag^e apprehension of tiiey knew not what. 

But to return from this too longf digression, for wiiidh 
the only apology that can be offered, is, that the iiiii« 
form temper and conduct of Saint Paul with the Jews 
was eminently calculated to pairy every objection thst 
had any shew of reason, and to remove every prejudice 
which was not invincible. 

In the case of Paul, Agrippa appears to have been tiie 
only Jew in authority who ever manifested any shew of 
candour towards him. Even the offended Athenians 
were so far affected with his discourse, as to betray their 
emotion by saying, ** We will hear thee again on this 
** matter ;" thus civilly softening rejection into procras- 
tination ;— while there is scarcely an instance of any 
Jewish people, as a body, fairly inquiring into the truth of 
tile Christian doctrine with a real desire of information. 

The Bereans, indeed, offer an honourable esceptiob, 
and are accordingly distinguished by one, who rarely 
employs epithets, the biographer of Saint Paul, with 
the appellation of *^ noble." This thinking people did 
not lightly embrace the new religion without inquiiy, 
but received it upon rational examination, daily search- 
ing the Scriptures ; thus presenting us with an example 
of that union of faith and reason which constitutes the 
character of a sound Christian. 

Though the Gentiles were ready to oppose SaintPanl 
wherever he came, we do not find that they pursued him 
with hostility from one city to another, as the Jews of 
Thessalonica did, in following him to Berea, to excite ft 
persecution against him. 
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Hie temper to wliich' «ll«skm has been made^ is nat, 
it is to be feared, quite extinct Are there not, at this 
farouied period of light and knowledge, some Chris- 
tians by profession, who manifest more hostility towards 
those ^who are labouring to procure instruction for the 
Hindoos, than towards Hindooism itself? Are liot shades 
of our own colour looked at with a more jealous eycg 
than a colour of the most opposite character f and is not the 
remark too nearly founded in experience, that approxi- 
mation rather inflames than cools ; that nearness aggra- 
vates bec^iuse it is not idenliiity ? If, like the apostle, a 
man is impelled bji his conscience to act against the 
opinion of those with whoih he desires to live well ; to 
obey the impulse, as it is a severer trial of his teelings, 
so it is a surer test of his integrity, than to expose him- 
self to the censure of his enemies ; of their hostility he 
was assiu*ed before ; he is, in the other case, risking the 
loss of his friends. 

Saint Paul's prudence, under the Divine direction^ 
led him to adopt very different measures in his inter- 
course with the Jews and with the Gentiles ; measures 
suggested by the different condition of the two classes, 
both in their civil and religious circumstances. To the 
one, the very name of Messiah was unknown ; of the 
other he was both the glory and the shame- To the one 
true God in whom they fully believed, they were to add 
the reception of Jesus Christ "He came to his own,** 
but his own, so fiir from receiving, crucified him. Sub- 
sequently to this event, Paul laboured to convince 
them, that this was the Saviour promised, first by God 
himself, then by a long and unbroken succession of the 

I 
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very prophets whom they professed to venerate. WitR 
these adversaries, therefore, he had substantial groundii 
on which to expostulate ; analogies, from which to ar-* 
gue; promises, which they believed; predictions, of 
which they had expected the accomplishment ; and, to 
leave them without the shadow of excuse, he had to 
plead the actual recent fulfilment of these predictions. 

But with the €tentiles he had no common ground oDi 
whieh to standi no references to which to send them^ 
no analogies from which to reason, except indeed the 
visible works of Creation and providence. He did what 
a profound thinker of our own country has since done 
more in detail ; he shewed them the analogy of revealed 
teUgion -with the conttitution and course of nature.* In 
this he hadf as it were, to address their senses rather 
than their intellect or their knowledge, g^a^t as were 
both,— for their wisdom had seiTed only to lead them 
wider from the mark. 

As they were little acquainted with first principles, 
he had with them no middle way to take. He could 
not improve upon polytheism ; there was no such thing 
. as mending idolatry ; it was not a building to be repair- 
ed; it must be demolbhed; no materials were to bev 
picked out from its ruins towards the construction of 
the everlasting edifice; the rubbish must be roUed 
away. A clear stage must be left for the new order of 
things ; with this order it had no compatibilities ; old 
things were past away, all things must become new. 

* Bishop Batler^ 
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The Sun of Highteousness which was to absorb the 
hmt, but DQt false, lights of Judaism,- was utterly to 
dispel the darkness of Paganism. One of the Roman 
Emperors (most of whom thought that they qpjrfdjao^ 
Uave too many gods^ nor too little religion) wo^l have 
added Jesus to the number of their deities. Paul ab« 
horred any such compromise. ** We know," says he, 
>< an idol is nothing in the world." Such an association^ 
therefore, would not be of good and bad, but of ev^ry 
thing with nothing. Christianity would not accept of 
any thing short of the annihilation of the whole mjrthor 
logic rabble. 

The new economy was now to take place. The fun* 
damental doctrine of One God over all blessed for ever, 
which had been long familiar to the Jew, was at length 
to be made known to the heathen, with the participa* 
tion in common with the Jew, of salvation by his Son. 
The partition wall was taken down for ever. 

]^aal howev^ retained, to the end of his ministry, a 
cordial kindness for « his brethren after the flesh." His 
heart's desire and prayer for Israel was, that they might 
be saved,— for the Rose of Sharon was grafted on the 
Stem of David. Not only the same God was to be wor» 
shipped by both, but << Jesus whom he had sent;*^ 
while Paganism lay prostrate, never more to rise from 
its ruins. It is a remarkable circumstance* that while 
\o this day survivmg Israel remains without a Templet- 
ifip suiriving Pan^eon remains without a worshippert 
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HjLisrt ^hjiil^ iimaxxn? in his iktercouk8« with thx 

It U among the mysteries of Christianity, that the 
preaching of Jesus made so few converts, and his death 
so many. ■ The more aflfecting were his discourses, the 
^^tronger was the indignation they excited ; the deeper 
Was the anxiety which he expressed' for the salvation of 
men, so much the more vehemently were they exaspe- 
rated against him ; the more merciful were his mira* 
eles, so much the faster did they accelerate his igno- 
minious catastrophe.-^'' Did not this prove," sa}^s the 
eloquent Bossuet, f * that not his words, hut his Cross 
was to bring all men to Him P Does it not prove that 
the power of his persuasion consisted in the shedding 
of his blood ?'* This he himself predicted—" And I, if 
I be lifted up, will draw all men unto me." Were it not 
for this reason, it would be astonishing to our shallow 
wisdom, that the Author df Christianity made so few 
proselytes to his o^xm faith, and his apostles so many. 
That the disciple who denied him should, after the de- 
scent of the Holy Spirit, awaken, by a single sermon, 
the consciences of three thousand auditors ; and that 
the ]Sersecutor, who reviled Him, should become, Under 
the influence of the same Divine Spirit, the mighty in- 
strument of th^ conversion of the Pagan world. 
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iir Saint Paul bad declined risiting the learned and 
polished regions oi' Greece, it might have been produced 
against him, that he carefully avoided those cultivated 
iplties where men were best able to judge of the consU* 
tency of the Gospel doctrines with its precepts, and of 
the truth of those miracles by which its Divinity was 
confirmed. The Greeks might have urged it as an ar- 
gument ag^nst Paul's integrity, that he confined his 
preaching to the .countries which they called barbarous, 
knowing they would be less acute in discovering incon- 
sistencies, and more easily imposed upon by impos- 
tures which men of liberal education would have vm^ 
mediately detected. His visiting every city famous for 
literature, science^ and philosophy, would also he 9k 
complete refutation of any such charge in after ages. 
*< Because," says a judicious commentator, <* if upon 
an apcurate examination, great numbers of men em- 
braced the Gospel, who^ere best qualified to-judge of 
its nature and evidences, their conversion would render 
it indubitable m after times, that tlie Gospel was sup- 
ported by tliose great and undeniable miracles which 
were performed in every country by the preachers of 
Christianity ; so that no person might hereafter suspect 
that idolatry was destroyed and Christianity established 
merely through the simplicity and ignorance of the peo- 
ple among whom it was first preached."* 

Saint Paul was with more prq>riety selected to be 
the Apostle of the Gentiles, than if he had been of Gen- 
^e e^tractiop : none but a teacher, educated as he ha4 

*>f ackqight po the J^e of Saint Paul, 
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been, under an eminent Jewish doctor, would have been 
so competent to produce, before both Jews and Gen- 
tiles, proofs that the miracles, suiTerings, and death of 
Jesus happened in exact conformity to the predictions 
of those prophets of whom the Jews had perfect know- 
ledge, and to whom, though the Gentiles previously 
knew them not, yet it is probable that he afterwards, 
for their fuller confirmation, would refer them. 

There appears to have been a considerable difference 
between Saint Paul's reception among the Jewish and 
the Gentile populace. Among the former, the *• com- 
mon people, who had heard Jesus gladly," must have 
had their prejudices softened, and in many instances re- 
moved ; even those, probably, who were not converted, 
had seen and heard of his miracles with astonishment. 
They were also witnesses of the wonderful effects pro- 
duced by Saint Peter's sermon. Their minds were be- 
come so favourably disposed; that, after the miracle 
wrought by Peter and John,* tlie enraged council did 
not venture to punish them, *« because of the people, 
for all men glorified God for that which was done." 

While the Heathen governors seem, in their transac- 
tions with Saint Paul, less intolerant than the Jewish 
Sanhedrim, the Heathen multitude appear to have been 
more furious tlian the Jewish. The Jewish leaders had 
a personal hatred to Christ ; the Gentile community had 
a national hatred to the Jews. If a party amongst the 
Jews detested.tbe Christians, the Pagans as a body des- 
pised the Jews, whilst they would consider Christianity 

* Acts, ch. 4. 
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but as a new modification of an antiquated and degra- 
ding' superstition, made worse by the offensive addiUon 
of certain tenets, still more unphilosophical and incre- 
dible than were taught under the old dispensation. The 
contempt of the Gentiles were founded on their igfno- 
rance of the true religion of Judaism, and that again had 
prevented any inquiry into their opinions. From the 
prejudiced pen of Tacitus, and the sarcastic muse of 
Juvenal, We see the disdain in which they were held. 
These g^at writers, only less culpable than modern in- 
fidels, like them collected a string of misrepresenta- 
tions, and then turned into ridicule the system of their 
own invention. 

The philosophers, who disagreed each with the other^ 
all joined in contemning more especially one doctrine 
of Christianity , whiph every sect alike conceived to be 
the most inconsistent with their own tenets^ and the most 
contradictory to general philosophical principles,— the 
resiurection of the body, which they contemptuously . 
called the hope of ■worms. 

The Pagan magistrates looked with a jealous eye 
upon all innovators ; not indeed so much from an aver- 
sion to any novelty of religious opiniop, (for to this they 
were so indifferent as to make little objection to any 
mode of worship which did not seek to subvert tlieir " 
own;) but, tlu-oughthe machinations of the mercenary 
priests, who, fearful of any invasion of their corrupt es- 
tablishment, any detection of their frauds, any disclo- 
sure of their mysteries, any danger to their altars, their 
auguries, their profitable oracles, and, above all, any 
abridgement of their political influence; excited the 
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civil -governors against Paul by the stale artifice of in- 
sinuating that his designs were hostile to the state. 
The artisans, who enriched tliemselves by the occupa^ 
lion of making the symbols of idolatry, found that, by 
the contempt into which their 4eities were likely to be 
brought, their craft would not only be endangered, but 
destroyed. This conviction, more perhaps than any 
zeal for their own religion, served to influence them 
also against that of Saint Paul. And finally the popu- 
lace^ who liked the easy and pleasant way of appeasing 
their divinities by shews and pageants, and ceremonies, 
and lustral days, were unwilling to lose their holidays, 
and all the decorations and pleasures which distinguish- 
ed them,, and did not care to exchange this gay and 
amusing religion for the spiritual^ sober, and Unostenta- 
tious worship of the Christians, 

There was therefore no disposition in any class of so- 
ciety to receive the doctrines of the Gospel, or to forgive 
the intrusion of its teachers. Paul, unsupported, un- 
friended, had to open his own commission to audience^ 
backed by multitudes, protected by power, patronized 
by learning, countenanced by the national priesthood. 
It was a far more unequal contest than that of David 
and Goliath ; for, besides the people, he had to combat 
» with the giants of Areopagus. But greater was He that 
was for him, than they who were against him. 

Had he not been an adept in tlie knowledge of humaii 
nature, how could there have been, in liis diversified dis» 
courses, such an adaption to Hie moral wants of men ? 
His superiority in this respect appears not only in his ge- 
neral knowledge of mm in tl^e abstract, but in his ^r 
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quaintknce with life and manners, in what we call know^ 
ledge of the world j in his scmpalous observance of tiro* 
«nd place, in his admirable judgment in so skilfully ac* 
commodating his discourses to the condition, charac* 
ter, and circumstances of the persons whom he address- 
ed. To some he applied as to decided enemies to 
Christianity ; to others as utteriy unacquainted with ltd 
nature, and ignorant of its diesign, but not averse from 
inquiring into its truth. He always c^efully distin- 
guished betwe^ the errors of the followers of religion 
and the sins of her adversaries. To some he addressed 
himself as awakened, to others as enlightened, to many 
as sincere, but to none as perfect. 

The various powers of his opule&t mind he exercised 
with a wise appropriation to the genius of those whotn 
he addressed. With the Jews **he reasoned;** with 
the Athenian controvertists ** he disputed j fit Ephesut 
** he boldly disputed and persuaded .** 

The apostle's zeal was never cooled by the improbii^' 
bility of success. He knew that what seemed hopeless 
to men was not impossible to God. Even at Paphos, 
where the most impure worship was offered to the most 
impure deity, he made a most important convert in the 
Proconsul himself.* This wise governor holds out an 
example to men in high public Stations ; he suffered 
not himself to be influencted by report, or duped by mis- 
representation ; he would hear with his own ears ** the 
word of God** which Paul preached, and see with his 
own eyes the miracle which confirmed it 

^Sersias PauUis. 
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In his preaching at Antiocfa,* he introduces h\» great 
commission to the Gentiles in the most digni^ed and 
masterly manner, referring the Jewish auditors to the 
strikiji^g passages of their national history ; to the pro^ 
phecies and their fulfilment ; to the attestation of the 
Baptist ; to Christ's death and resurrection. He ends 
with a most awful peroration; << Behold, ye despisers, 
and wonder and perish ;** and then, with a measured 
sternness which nothing could shake, he m^es 1^0 
disclosure of that grand scheme of Almighty GogdnesSt 
ti^e Stheme of proclaiming to the Gentiles that Gospel 
which the chosen people to whoYn it had been offered* 
80 oontumeliously rejected. How striking the con- 
trast ^of manner in which these words of ^e apostle 
were received by the two classes of hearers !— the envy 
fmd malignity, <* the contradictions and blasphemies of 
the Jews {" the joyful gratitude with which the heathen 
*' glorified the word of the Lord," at the annunciatioQ 
of a blessing so vast and so unexpected !~ 

To the people of Lystra bis address i$ short, plain» 
and sijnple, yet passionate and energetic ; so plain, as to 
be not only understood but felt by th^ meanest auditor; 
yet so powerful, that, when aided by a miracle of mer<t 
cy, which he wrought before thpm, he scarcely re^ 
strained them from offering him divine honours. His 
appearance before Felix having been more largely de- 
tailed by the sacred historian, we may well be allowed 
a more particular consideration of it. Heathen histori- 
^ represent Felix as having, by every kindof miscpn^ 

tA(:tB,eh. 13. 
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iluct, excited disturbances in Judea, and by exactions 
and oppressions obtained the contempt of his subjects^ 
to whom he had occasioned great calamities ; his mal- 
administration, but for the intervention of the governor 
of Syria, would have kindled a War ; and an instance of 
it indeed occurs on the very occasion of which we are 
about to speak, in Paul's long detention in confinement* 
It is recorded in the Acts, that he hoped the apostle 
vould have bribed him with money, in order to procuro 
his escape.* 

Let us now contrast the different conduct of the po« 
pular* advocate retained by the Jews against Paul^ 
with that of Paul himself, towards this corrupt gO'« 
Tcrnor. TertuUus, a florid speaker, is not ashamed, in 
the true spirit of party oratory, to offer the grossest 
adulation to this wicked judge i not only extolling 
what he knew to be false,—- the tranquillity produced by 
his administration, and *' the worthy deeds" done by 
him,— ^but even exalting him into a sort of deity, by 
whose providence their prosperity was procured. Then, 
in the usual strain of artful and disingenuous adula-* 
tion, having^ already exceeded all bounds of decency, 
he finishes his harangue by hypocritically expressing 
his fears that praise " might be tedious to him." 

After the affected declamation of this rhetorical pa* 
rasite, how are we refreshed with the wise, temperate, 
and simple defence of the apostle ! . Instead of loading 
Tertullus with reproaches for the infamous charges of 
heresy and sedition brought against himself, he maiii'- 

•Acti,ch.24. 
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tains a dign^ed silence till tke governor ^' beckoned t» 
him to speak.** He then enters upon his vindication 
without a single invective against his accusers, and, 
tvhatis still more honourable to his own Character, 
without a single compliment toiiis judge, though well 
aware that hts liberty, and even his life, were in his 
hands. Unjust as Felix was, th^ diarges against Paul 
were too^ flagrantly false to mislead him, and the noble 
simplicity of the prisoner's defence carried in it some- 
thing so convincing to the understanding of the judge, 
th:i.t he durst not act upon the allegations of the accu- 
ser, nor condemn the innocent , / 

At a subsequent meeting, Paul seemed more intent 
to alarm the conscience of the governor, than he had 
previously been to assert his own integrity. Felix, 
ever presenting us with the idea of a bad mind ill at 
ease with itself, sends for Paul, and desires to *' hear 
him concerning the faith of Christ.*' Charmed, no 
doubt, with the occasion given him, Paul uses it 
wisely. He does not. embark on topics irrelevant to 
tlie immediate case of his auditors, nor by personal re- 
proof does he expose himself to the charge of contu- 
macy. He never loses sight of the respect due to the 
judge's office, but still, as he knew the venality and 
profligacy with which he administered that office, to- 
gether with the licentious charaQter of his wife, who 
was present, he reasoned, not declaimed ;*< he rva- 
smed*' on the virtues in which he knew they were so 
shamefully deficient — righteousness and temperance's and 
then, doubtless with the dignity of one who was him- 
self to «' judge angels^" closed bis discourse with refer- 
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ring these notorious violators of both duties to the judg-* 
ment to come. 

The result of this discourse is the best evidence of 
the power of his reasoning^s.^-Conscience-struck^ Felix 
trembled. The judgfe dissolved the court, dismissed 
the prisoner, withheld the sentence, deferred the fur- 
ther trial to an indefinite time,— ^which time he con* 
trived should never arrive,— till both were cited to ap- 
pear together before the mighty Judge of quick and 
dead. Paul throughout maintains kis character^ and 
Felix adds one to the numberless inatancea in which 
strong convictioM not being followed up, only serve to 
enhance guilt and aggravate condemnation. 

To the inhabitants of EphesUs his reasoning and his 
persuasive powers are alternately exercised. In hia 
conduct in this place we incidentally discover a singu- 
lar instance of his discretion in avoiding to excite un- 
necessary irritation. He fpund in the Ephestans a 
strong devotion to one particular idol ; yet it is inti- 
mated, in a candid speech of their chief magistrate, 
that he had neither reviled their great goddess, Diana, 
nor profaned their temples. We may, therefore, fairly 
presume that \ke contented himself with preachings 
against idolatry in general, instead of endeavouring to 
excite the popular indignation by inveighing against 
the local idol.* 

It is not the meanest of the triumphs of incipient Chris-* 
tiantly, that at this place the professors of forbidden 
arts brought out their costly professionid kookst the 

Acts, 19* 
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registers of their unlawful mysteries, and burnt them* 
giving- a striking proof of the sincerity of iheir con- 
version, by thus putting it out of their power to repeat 
their impious incantations ; their destroying them ia 
the presence of the people, was a triple sacrifice of 
their prejudices, their credit, and their "profit. What an 
example havt they left to those who, though professing 
Christianity, give birth, or afibrd encduragement, to 
jJrofane or profligate boolcs, which, though of a difre>ent 
character from those of the Ephesian sorcerers, possess 
a magic power ^aver the mind of the readet, not lestf 
plernicious in itself> and far more extensive in its in- 
fluence.* / / 

Saint Paul's good sense, and may we be permitted to 
«ay, his good taste— qualities we could rather wish 
than eip6ct to see a/«ray* brought to the servite of reli- 
gion,— ^frere eminently displayed iii his examination at 
Cesatea. While his pleading before the royal audience, 
And other persons of dignity and sUtion, exhibits a fitie 
Bpecimenof wisdom and good breeding, it el^hibits it 
^itbout the smallest sacrifice of principle, or the least 
Abatement of tfuth. At once,' his doctrines are scrip, 
tural, tod his lanj^age i^ classical. On this occasion, 
as upon all others, consdious dignity is mingled with 

J"- When the Freaoh Revplatmn had brought to light the fetal con- 
sequences of some of Voltaire's writiogs, some half-scrupulous per- 
90D8, no longer willbgto afford his fiwrscore yolumes a place in 
their library, sold them at a low price. This measure, though it 
" stajed the plague" in their own houses, caused the infection to 
Ipread \r\Aor, The £phe«ian magiciang made tto sach compromise; 
they burnt tbeifw. 
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politeness; an abi carrying with it the authority gf 
truth, with the gentleness of Christianity^ pervades, all 
he says and does. 

This admirable conduct has extorted, even fr<an that 
eloquent rhapsodist, the sceptical author* of " the Char- 
acteristics," a confession, ** how handsomely Paul ac- 
'commodates himself to the apprehension and temper of 
thoise polite people the witty Athenians, and the Ro- 
man court of judicature, in the presence of their great 
men and ladies." At this last-named memorable audi- 
ence, with what admirable temper does he preserve his 
reverence for cdnstituted authorities, while he boldly 
^recapitulates those passages in his former life which 
were naturally calculated to give offence.— His prelim-' 
inary compliment to Agrippa was judiciously conceive 
ed in a manner to procure attention to his projected de- 
fence, without in any s^nse deserving the name of flat-^ 
tery, of in asy degree compromising the truth he meant 
tfi deliver. While it answered its proper end, it sei-ved 
■1^ an attestation of his own veracity and of the 
truth of Christianity ; for in complimenting the King 
on the knowledge of the facts to which he referred bimi 
he' laid hims^f open to immediate detection if the cir<p 
cum stances had not been strictly correct, affording ** a 
lemarkable proof," says Lord Lyttelton, " hoth of the 
notoriety of the fact and the integrity of the man, Who, 
with so fearless a confidence, could call upon a King to 
l^ve testimony for him, while he Was sitting in*jude>« 
Q»ent i^n him." 
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The whole defence is as rational as it is elegant. 
The self-possession^ the modest intrepidity, and the 
pertinent choice of matter, furnish a model for innocent 
Sttiferers under similar circumstances. 

As on the one hand it is a great hardship for an ac- 
cused person to have to plead before ignorance and 
prejudice, so on the other it was not more just than po- 
lite and prudent, for Paul to begin by expressing his 
satisfaction that he shpuld at least be tried by a judge, 
who, from his knowledgef his education, and his habits, 
was competent to determine on the cause. While he 
scruples not to declare the inveter^ij^ prejudices, the 
blindness, and persecuting spirit of \As former life, he 
does ample justice to his own character as a scholar and 
9^ moralist. Well as he knew that his piety would not 
clear him at the tribunal before which he stood, yet the 
fair justification of himself from the crimes laid to his 
change, was due, not only to his own character, but t9 
the religion which he professed. 

Haidng been himself brought to embrace Christianity 
by no powers of reasoning, by no trains of argument, he 
allowed himself either to employ or neglect them atdis- 
Cation in addressing these assemblies. On the present 
oecasioB he limits himself to matter of fact, and seems 
to think a statement of hb own conrersion would be 
more likely to impress a judge " e:Kpert in all customs 
and questions which were among the Jews.*' He in- 
sists 4ogmatically but on one point, the great doctrine 
of the Resurrection, for asserting which he had been sq 
oflen assailed ; and he asks, why should it he thought 
a thing incredible ? This, however^ he does not ar^e / 
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perhaps conscious of having so amply stated, and so 
argutnentatively defended it in his epistolary writings, 
now sufficiently known. 

Festus, with that scorn which any allusion to this 
tenet never failed to excite, impatiently interrupted 
him, but with a reproof which had more of irony thaa 
anger, as if he thought his credulity rather the eiTect of 
insanity than of wickedness, the object of ridicule ra- 
ttier than of censure. This irritating charge, however^ 
did not make Paul forget the respect due to the place 
which Festus filled ; and while he vindicated the sound** 
ness of his own^\intellect and the sobriety of his'doc* 
trine^ he did no{ fall to address ihe governor by the 
honourable appellation of ** most noble," to which hit 
dignity entitled him. His example in this respect, as 
in all oth^ particulars, was of an instructive nature ; 
teaching us to separate the civility of speech due t^ 
office from the respect due only to personal characters* 
and justifying the modem titles and epithets of sever* 
ence which have occasioned so much discussion in 
many of our public forms. 

The apostle's speech had produced a considerable 
emotion m the King, who, however, was determined ta 
act rather upon his o<mvenience than his convictions* 
The apostle concludes as he had begun, by seiaing ott 
ihe part of Agrippa's character which he could most 
conscientiously commend, his perfect knowledge of the 
subject before the court. In his . solemn interrogation 
at the close, ** King Agrippa, believest thou the Pro- 
phets?" more is meant than meets the ear; for, if he 
really belieyed the Prophets, could he refuse to believe 

k2 
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the accomplishment of their predictions ? His emphat« 
ical answer to his own question, " I know that thou be- 
lievest,*' drew from the stacded mpnarch a free avowal 
of his partial convictions. The brief but affecting prayer 
irith which the trial closes, is as elegantly turned as 
)f the Apostle had been^e courtier. 

Agrippa appears, in this instance, in a light so much 
more advantageous than any of the other judges before 
whom either Paul or his l4Qrd were cited, that we can- 
not bat regret that be let slip an occasion so provident 
tially put in his way^ This illustrious person aifords 
imother awM proof of the danger of stifling convic- 
tions, postponing iii^uiries, and negiecting opportuni- 
ties. 

Though the political and military splendour of Athens 
had declined, and the geat of government, after the 
ponquest of Greece by the Romans, was transferred 
to Corinth, yet her sun of glory was not set. PhilosOv 
phy and' the libera) arts wpre still carefully cultivated; 
^udents ifi every ^epaalment, and from every quainter, 
presorted thither for improvement, and her streets were 
crowded by senators aa|i rhetoricians^ philosophers and 
statesmen. 

As Paul visited Athens with views which had instigar 
ted no preceding, and would probably be entertained 
>y no subsequent trareller, so his attention in that most 
interesting city was attracted by objects far different 
from theirs. He was in all probability qualiQed to 
inmge, with a learned eye, over the exquisite pieces of 
art, and to consult and enjoy the curious remains of lit? 
l^tDxey«r*theAtres, an4 temples^ and schools of^iik)SQ» ' 
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pliy, sepulchres ^and cenotaphs, statues of patriots, and 
portraits of heroes ;— monuments by which the artist 
had insured to himself the immortality he was confer- 
x*ing. Yet one edifice alone arrested the apostle's notice, 
—the altar of the idolatrous worshippers. One record 
of antiquity alone invited his criUcal acumen, — ^thb ik- 

9CR1PT10N TO THE VTSKSOWS, GoD, 

The disposition of this people, their passion for dis- 
putation, their characteristic and proverbial love of nov- 
elty, had drawn together a vast assembly. Mai>y of the 
philosophical sects eagerly joined the audience. Curi« 
osity is ca^d by an ancient writer, the wontonness of 
knowledge. , These critics came, it is likely, not as in- 
quirers, but as spies. The grave stbics probably ex- 
pected to hear some n^w unbroached doctrines which 
they might overtlu^w by avgumenjt ; the lively Epicu- 
reans some fresh absurdity in religion, which would af- 
ford a new field for diversion ; the citizens, perhaps, 
crowding and listening from the mere motive that they 
might afterwards have to tell the neio ^A*n^*they should 
hear. Paul took advantage of their curiosity. As he 
habitually opened his discourses with great m»defatioii« 
we are the less surprised at the measured censure, or 
:rather the implied civility of his introduction. The 
ambiguous term " superstitious" which he employed, 
might be either- construed into respect for thjsir spirit 
of religious inquiry^ or into disapprobation of its 
unreasonable excess ; at least he intimated that they 
were so far from mat reverencing the acknowledged 
gods, that they worsh^pp^ one which w»s *<un- 

knowiju'* 
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With his usual discriminating mind, he didi not ^< rea* 
son** with these elegant and learned Polytheists " out 
of the Scriptures,'* of which they were totally ignorant, 
as he had done at Antioch and Osarea, before judges 
who were trained in the knowledge of them : head- 
dressed his present auditors with an eloquent exposi- 
tion of natural religion, and of the providential govern- 
ment t>f God, politely illustrating his observations by 
citing passages from one of their own authorsi. Even 
by this quotation, without having recoi]^rse to Scrip- 
ture, he was able to controvert the Epicurean doctrine, 
that the Deity had no interference with human con-^ 
cerns ; shewing them on their own principles, that "we 
are the offspring of Grod ;** that ** in Him we live and 
move, and have our being »** and it is worth observing, 
that he could select from a poet, sentiments which 
should come nearer to the truth than fh>m a philo- 
sopher. 

The orator, rising with ^is^ subject, after briefly 
touching on the long-suflfering of God, awfully ah- 
nounce4 that ignorance would be no longer any plea for 
idolatry ; ' that if the Divine forbearance had permitted 
it so long, it was in order to make the wisest not only 
see, but feel the insufficiency of their own wisdom in 
what related to the great co icems of religion ; but he 
now commanded all men every tohere to repent. He con- 
cludes by announcing the solemnities of Christ's future 
judgment, and the resurrection from the dead. 

In considering Saint Paul's manner of unfolding to 
these wits and sages the power and goodness of that 
Supreme lAt^ligencc who wfts the object of their '< ig* 
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norant worship," we are at once astonished at hia in- 
trepidity and his management ; intrepidity, in prefer- 
ring this bold charge against an audience of the most 
accomplished scholars in the world,-^in charging igno- 
rance upon Athens ! blindness on " the eye of Greece T* 
—and management in so judiciously conducting his 
oration, that the .audience expressed neither impati- 
ence nor displeasure, till he began to unfold the most 
obnoxious and unp<^ular of all doctrines, — Jesus raised . 
from the dead. 

It is recorded by Saint Luke of this polished and 
highly intellect\ud city, that it was •whmUy given up f 
idolatry i a confirmation of the remark of Pausanias, 
that there were more image-worshippers in Athena 
than in all Greece besides. 

We have here a clear proof that the reasonableness 
of Christianity was no recommendation to its adoption 
by those people who, of ail others, were acknowledged 
to have cultivated reason the most highly. What a 
melancholy and heart-humbling conviction, that wit 
and learning, in their loftiest elevation, open no natural 
avenue to religion in the heart of man ; that the gross- 
est ignorance leaves, it not more inaccessible to Divine 
truth. Paul never appears to have made so few prose- 
lytes in any place as at Athens ; and it is so far from 
being true, as its disciples assert, that philosophy is 
never intolerant, that the most bitter persecution ever 
inflicted on the Christians was under the mostphilo^e- 
phical of all the Roman £mperors.* 

* Marcus A\|reIIu8. 
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In this celebrated city, in which Plato, near five hun.« 
dred years before, discoursed so eloquently on the im- 
mortality of the soul, Paul first preached the resurrect 
tion of the body. HonMse speaks of searching' for tnitU 
in the groves of Academus, but Saint Paul w»0 the first 
-^ho ever tauffht it there. 
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CHAP. IX. 

Ojts of the most distin^ished writers of antiquitjr^ 
says, that " one man may believe himself to be as cer* 
tarn of his error as another of his truth." How many 
illustrious ancients, under the influence of this conceit, 
may either have carried truth out of its proper sphere, 
or brought in some error to fill the place which the 
triitb, so transferred, had left vacant. The Pagan phi- 
losophers held so great a variety of opinions of the su- 
preme good of the nature of man, that one of their 
most learned writers is said to have reckoned the num- 
ber to amount to no less than two hundred and eighty- 
eight.* 

Christianity ought to be accounted a singular bless- 
ing, were it only that it has simplified this conjectural 
arithmetic, «ad reduced the hundreds to a unit. Saint 
Paul's brief, but comprehensive definition, " repentance 
towards God, and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ,*' form- 
ing one grand central point, in which, if all the vain 
aims and unsatisfied desires of the anxious philosophers 
do not meet, this succinct character of Christianity 
abundantly supplies what their aims and desires failed 
to accomplish ; for << they erred, not knowing the Scrip- 
tures :** those Scriptures which proclaim the wants of 

*VtTre. 
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man when they declare his depravity, and "the power 
of God, in providing- its only remedy " 

Saint Paul labours sedulously to convince his con- 
verts of the apostacy ofthe human race. He knew this 
to be the only method of rendering the Scriptures ei- 
ther useful or intelligible ; no other book having ex- 
plicitly proelaimed or circumstantially, unfolded thi« 
prime ^th. He furnishes his followers with this k^y, 

• 

that they might both unlock the otherwise hidden trea- 
sures of the Bible, and open the secret recesses of their 
own hearts. He knew that, without this strict inqui- 
sition into what was passing within, without this ex- 
perimental knowledge of their own lapsed state, the 
best books may be read with little profit, and even 
prayer be ofiered up with little effect. 

He directs them to follow up this solf-inspectioi^ 
because without it they could not determine on the 
quality, even of their best actions. ** Examine your- 
selves ; prove your ownselves," is his frequent exhorta* 
lion. He knew, that if We did not impede the entrance 
of Divine light into our own hearts, it would shew us 
many an unsuspected corruption ; that it would not only 
disclose existing evils, but awaken, the remembrance 
of former ones, of which perhaps the consequences 
still remain, though time and negligence have effaced 
the act itself from the memory. Whatever be the 
structure they intend to erect, the apostles always di^ 
deep for a foundation before they begin to build. *' On 
Jesus Christ, and him crucified/* as on a broad basis. 
Saint Paul builds all doctrine, Md grounds all prac- 
^e I and firm indeed should that foundation be, whicli 
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has td sustain such a weight. He points to him as the 
sole author of justifying faith. From this doctrine he 
derives all sanctity, all duty, and all consolation. Af- 
ter having proved it to be productive of that most solid 
of all siipports, peace with Gods this peace he pro- 
mises, not only through tlie benignity of God, but 
through the grace of Christ, shewing, by an induction of 
particulars, the process of this love of God in its moral 
effects, — how afflictions promote <* patience,*' how 
patience fortifies the mind by *' experience," and how 
experience generates ** hope ;"— reverting always in 
the end to thcj^int from which he sets out ; to that 
love of God, which is kindled in the heart by the opera- 
tion of the Holy Spirit. 

He makes all true holiness to hinge - on this funda- 
mental doctrine of redemption by the Son of God, never 
Sfsparating his offices from his person, nor his example 
fi'Omhis propitiation ; never teaching that man's nature 
is to be reformed, without pointing out the instrument, 
»ld the manner by which the reformation is to be ef- 
fected, t'orone great excellence of Saint Paul's wri- 
tings consist, not only in his demonstrating to us the 
riches and the glories of Christ, but in shewing how 
they may be conveyed to us : how we may become pos- 
sessed of an interest, of a right in them. 

Though Hiere is tio studied separation of the doc- 
trinal from the practical parts of his Epistles, they who 
Vould enter most deeply into a clear apprehension of 
the former, would best do it by a strict obedience ti> 
the precepts of the latter. He- everywhere shews^ 
that the way to receive the thith is to obey it; and 
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9 

the way to obey is to lore it Nothing 8o effectually haf!» 
up the heart, and even the undentanding, against th« 
reception of truth, as the practice of sin. . ** If any roan 
will DO his will/' says the Divine Teacher himself, *' he 
shall knvio of the doctrine."* 

It is in this practical application of Divine truth^ 
that the supreme excellence of Saint Paulas preaching 
consists. Whenever he has been largely expatiating 
on the glorious privileges of believers, he never omits 
to guard his doctrine from the use to which he proba- 
bly foresaw loose professors might convert it, if de- 
livered to the uninformed, stripped fyo^ the connec* 
lion with its proper adjunctf 

Thus, his doctrines are never barely theoreticaL He 
hedges them in, as we have elsewhere observed, with 
the whole circle of duties, or with such as more imme- 
diately grow out of his subject, whether they relate to 
God, to others, or ourselves. Though it would not be 
easy to produce, in his writings, a single doctrine which 
is not so protected, nevertheless, perhaps, there is 
scarcely one, in the adoption of which, bold intraden 
have not leaped over the fence he raised ; or by their 
negligence laid it bare for the unhallowed entrance of 
others, converting his; indosure intO'a waste. If the 
duty of living ri][^teously, soberly, and godly, was ever 

• John vB. 17. 

f We learn from Saint Peter, that this perversion had bfguft 
even in his own tone. Ebion and his followers afterwardsposhed 
the charge against Paul as for as antiooauanisin. Nor hasihe 
spirit of the accusatioo on the one haodi nor the adoltemliqe.ef 
the principle on the other, entire^ cened. 
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pre-eminently taught by any insti^uctor, that instructor 
18 Saint Paul; if ever the instructions of any Teacher 
have been strained or oerverted, they arcr his. But if 
he never presses any virtue, as independent of faith, 
which is too much the case with some, he -never fails to 
press it as a consequeiice of faith, which is sometimes 
neglected by others. ^The one class preach faith, as if 
it were an insulated odctrine ; the other, virtue, as if it 
were a self-originating principle. 

It is also worthy of observation, that in that com* 
plete code of Evangelical law, the twelfth chapter of 
the Romans, after unfolding with the most lucid clear- 
ness, the g^at truths of our religion, he careftiUy in- 
culcates the tethper it demands, before he proceeds to 
enforce the duties it imposes ; that we must be ^* holy" 
before we can be ** acceptable;'* that we must be trans- 
formed in the renewing of our mind, is at once made a 
consequence of the grace of God, and a preliminary to 
our duties towards our feUow-creatures. We must 
oflfer up ^* ourselves a living sacrifice to God,'* before 
we are directed to act conscientiously to man. The 
other disposition, which he names as an indispensable 
, prelude, is humility ; for in the very opening of his sub- 
ject, he prefaces it with an injunction, not to think of 
oursehes more highhf than vte ought to think. To omit 
to cultivate the spirit in which doctrines are to be em- 
braced, and the temper in which duties are to be per- 
formed, is to mutilate Christianity, and to rob it of its 
appropriate character and its highest grace. After hav- 
ing, shewn the means for the acqjaisition of virtue, he 
teiiches us diligently to solicit that Divine aid, without 
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which all means are ineffectaal, and all virtue sfii- 
rious. 

In this invaluable suininary» or rather this spirit of 
Christian laws, there is scaid;^ any class of persons, 
to which some appropriate "exportation is not directed. 
After particularly addressing ^ose who fill different 
degrees of the ministerial oAi^, he proceeds to the 
more general instructions in ij^ch all are equally in- 
terested. H<re, agfain, he does not fail to introduce his 
documents with some powerful principle. Aifectioa 
and sincerity are the inward feelings which must regu- 
late action ;— ^< let Uve be without dunmulation.^ 

The love be inculcates is of the most large and libe* 
ral kind ; compassion to the indigent, tender sympathy 
with the feelings of others* whether of joy or sorrow, 
aa their respective circumstances require; tb^uties 
of friendship and hospitality are not forgotten ; conde- 
scension to inferiors ; a disposition to be at peace with 
all men is enforced ;— from his deep knowledge of the 
human heart, implying, however, by a significant paren* 
thesis— i/iV be possible — ^the difficulty, if not iraposslbi* 
llty, which its corruptions would bring to the establish* 
ment of universal discord. 

He applies himself to all the tender sensibilities of 
the heart, and concatenates the several firuits of chafi^ 
so closely, from being aware how ready people are to 
deceive themselves on this article, and to make on© 
branch of this comprehensive grace stand proxy for an- 
other : he knew that many are disposed to make alms • 
giving a ground for neglecting the less pleasant parts 
pf charity ; that some give, in order that they may rail, 
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Imd think that while they open their purses, they need 
put no restraint oh tkeir tongues. 
-He closes his catalogue of duties with those which 
we owe to our enemies; and ina paradox peculiar to 
the genius of Christianity, shews that the revengeful are 
the conquered, and those Who have the magnanimity to 
£>rgive^ the conquerors. He exhorts to this new and 
heroic species of victory over evil, not merely by ex- 
hibiting patience under it, but by overcoming its 
assaults with good. Gould this conquest over nature, 
which soars far above mere forgiveness, be obtained by 
amy other power but by the supernatural strength pre* 
Tiously communicated ? 

Thus he every where demonstrates, that the maxitns 
of the morality he inculcates, are derived from a fuU 
ibuntain, and fed by perennial supplies. ' When he 
•peaks of human virtue, he never disconnects it from 
Divine influence. Wheii he recommends the ** perfect- 
ing holiness," it must be done "in the fear of the Lord.*' 
He shews tliat there is no other way of conquering the 
love of the world, the allurements of pleasure, and the 
predominance of selfishness, but by seeking a conform 
mity to the image of God^ as well as by aiming at obe« 
dience to his law. 

That ignorance is the mother of devotion, has been 
the axiom of a superstitious church ; nor is the votary of 
ianat'icism less apt to despise knowledge than the slave 
•f superstition. 

The first thing that God formed in nature was light. 
This preliminary blessing disclosed the other beauties 
of bis creation^ which had else remained a» unseen as if 

1.2 
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they had remamed uncreated. By that analogy which. 
runs through his worl^is, his first 6peration on the heart 
is bestoiwing on it the light of his grace. Amidst the 
causes of the corruptions of conscience, the darkness 
of ignorance is scarcely to be distinguished from that 
of sin. 

Such indeed is the condition of man in his present 
state, that he ought tp labour indefatigably under the 
Divine teaching, to recover some glimpses of that intel- 
lectual worth which he lost when he forfeited his spi- 
ritual excellence. Religious men should be diligent in 
obtaining knowledge, or they will no.t l^ able to resist 
gainsayers ; they will swallow assertions for truths, and 
conclude every objection to be valid which they cannot 
refute. An unfurnished mind is liable to a state of con<» 
tinual indecision. Error will have the advantage in the 
combat, where the.champion of truth enters the field 
without arms ; for impiety stiU shews itselij as it did 
in tlie Garden of Eden, under the semblance of knotr- 
ledge. 

Saint Paul estimated just views and right notions m 
religion so highly, that he makes the improvement in 
knowledge in the Colossians, a matter not only of fer- 
vent desire, but of incessant prayer. He prays not 
pnly tliat they might be sincere, but intelligent Chris- 
tians, " filled with the knowledge of God's will in all 
wisdom and spiritual understanding ; but he does not for- 
get to teach them that this knowledge m u st be made prao* 
tical, they must roalk worthy of the Lordy they must befruUr 
ful in every good -work. It is among the high ascrip« 
tions of glory to Christy that in Him are hid aU the trea* 
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gprei of vrUdom and knowledge. And this ascription is 
pressed upon U9 for the manifest purpose of impelling 
us to seek a due participation of them^ from Him. 

Saint Paul was a strenuous opposer of religious igno- 
rance. It is not too much to say, that he places Intelli- 
gence as the ground-work of Christianity. To know 
God, and Jesus Christ, whom he has sent, he considers 
as the first rudiments taioght in the divine school. This 
knowledge can only be acquired by a cordial love, and 
indefatigable study of the volume of Inspiration. All 
the conjectures of the brightest imagination, all the 
discoveries of ^e, profoundest science, all the glorious 
objects of created beauty, all the attributes of angels/ 
all the ideas df excellence we can conceive .or combine, 
^ords but faint shadows, inezpi*essive figures of the 
IKyinity. The best lights we can throw upon his per- 
fections are from his own Word, assisted by his own 
Spirit ; the clearest sight we can obtain pf them is from 
•tir fidth in that word, and our only strength from our 
acquiescence in the offers of that Spirit. 

And where shall we look in tlie whole sacred Record 
fi>r amore consummate statement, at onc^, of the proper 
objects of knowledge, and of the duties resulting from 
its acquisition, than in the writmgs of this Apostle ? 
No one who has devoutly studied him, can shift off the 
neglect of duty by the plea of ignorance. It would be 
vindicating one sin by committing another. He every 
where exhibits such luminous characters of God and 
Christ,, such clear views.of right and wrong, such living 
pictures of good and evil, such striking contrasts of hu* 

Quin corrupti<m and Christiui purity; that he who would 
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I evade the condemnation which awaits the neglect, or the 

f violiition of duty, must produce some other apology 

than that he did not know it. What excuse will thos^ 
modem sceptics offer for their traducement of writings, 
which they were too shrewd either to despise or ne- 
glect ? Whatever is good in their systems, they derive 
from a Revelation which they affect to contemn, l^hey 
are rich only from what they steal, not irom that pro* 
perty which they may call their own. Reason, which 
could in no wise discover what Christianity has taught, 
is glad to adopt, while she disavows, what she could 
never have- found out herself. She has^ however, too 
little honesty, and too much pride, to acknowledge her 
obligation to the source from which she draws. She 
mixes up what she best likes with her own materials, 
and defies the world, by separating them, to detect the 
cheat. Revelation, in truth, has improved reason, as well 
as perfected morals. 

But if the human reasoner despises Christianity, 
some Christians are too much disposed to viliiy reason. 
This contempt they did not learn of Saint Paul. He 
never taught, that, to neglect an exact .meithod of rea- 
soning, would make men sounder divines- No such 
consequences can be deduced from his writings. Re* 
vealed religioni indeed, happily for the poor and illite- 
rate, n^ay be firmly believed, and vitally understood, 
without a very accurate judgment, or any high cultiva- 
tion of the rational powers. But without both« without 
a thorough acquaintance with the arguments, withbut 
a knowledge of the evidences, it can never be success** 
fuUy defended. Ignorance on these points would throw 
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ilich a freight into the scale of flcepticism> as would 
weaken, If it did not betray, the ^auae of truth. In our 
days an ignorant teacher of religion is "awQikman 
that needeth to be ashamed. He should carefully culti- 
vate bis reason, were it only to convince himself of its 
imperfection. The mo?e he proceeds under the guid- 
ance of God's Spirit to improve his rational faculties, 
the more he will discover their insuflficiency ; and. his 
humility striking its root more deeply as his knowledge 
shoots higher, he will become more profoundly thank* 
fill for that Divine revelation, which alone can satisfy 
the desires of )ms .mind* and fill the cravings of his 
lieart. 

Some weU-meaning instructors have pleaded, in jus- 
tification of their low attainments, Saint Paul's exalta- 
tion of *< the foolishness of preaching to save them that 
believe.** ** It was," says a learned divine, ** a mode 
aot unusual with Saint Paul, to call a thing, not by a 
term descriptive of its real nature, but by a name ezpres- 
fiive of the opinion formed of it by the world, and of the 
effects produced by it"-— In calling the Gospel foolish- 
ness, therefore, he only adopted the language of the 
Greeks, its Pagan enemies. It was ** the natural man,** 
to whom the things of the Spirit of God were foolish- 
ness. The expression, therefore, offerTno apology for 
nonsense, no plea for ignorance. However the humi- 
lity of Paul might lead him to depreciate ^* the wisdom 
of his own words," he has left us the means of know- 
ing that they were of the very first excellence. He de- 
preciates, it is true, all eloquence, whether true or 
false, which was adopted as a substit«te *' for the Cross 
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of Chpist." He would indeed reprobate the idea of 
loading a discourse with ornaments, whitb might draw 
the attention of the audience from the Saviour to the 
preacher, which by its splendour might cast into shade 
fhe object he was bound to reveal ; which might throw 
into the back ground that Cross which should ever be 
the prominent figure. But though, in establishing the 
doctrine of the Cross, God accomplished a promise of 
long standing, and frequent repetition, th>t he would 
" destroy the wisdom of the wise, and bring to nothing 
the understanding of the prudent/' yet there is no pro- 
mise that;ignoranee or folly shall be erected on the ruins 
of wisdom ; the promise runs, that the wisdom from 
' above shall supersede the pride of human wisdom. 

One of the fundamental truths which tlie apostle la* 
bours to establish, is, that the attainment of Divine 
knowledge, progress in holiness, conquest over sin, with 
all oth^r spiritual gains, are only to be effected hy the 
power of the Spirit of God. Th'is doctrine, the import* 
ance of which he every where intimates, he more expli. 
citly teaches in the eighth chapter of Romans. This 
conviction, which he felt deeply, he paints forcibly. Ye^ 
though insisted on with such frequency and emphasis, 
many receive this as a speculative dogma, instead of a 
highly practical truth. Many distrust the reality of 
this power, or if they allow its existence, they disbe- 
lieve its agency. 

This tenet, however, so slightly regai'ded, is in every 
part of the New Testament, not barely noticed by allu- 
sion, but incessantly either peremptorily asserted, o^ 
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^ cp09tantly assumed. Would the kppatle repeatedly re- 
fer us, as the only delivei^r from sin> to an ideal per- 
son ? Would he mock us by a bare statement of such a 
pDwer» And an unmeaning promise of such a deliverance^ 
without directing us how it is to be obtained P The fer- 
vent habitual prayer of faith is the mean suggested. It 
is rational to suppose that spiritual aid must be attain^ 
ed by a spiritual act God is a spirit. Spirit and truth 
are the requisites expected in his worshipp^s. Though 
this doctrine is insisted on npt less than twelve timea in 
this cluipter only^ there is not one tenet of Ghristifuiity, 
in the adoption o:^ which, the generality are more reluc* 
taut. 

It is unreasonable for us to say, we disbelieve the pos- 
sibility of the operation of the Holy Spirit, because we 
do not understand when, or in what manner it, acts, while 
we remain in such complete ignorance how oiur own 
spirits act within ourselves. It is proof sufficient, that 
we see its result, that we perceive the effect of this mys« 
terious operation, in the actual change of the human 
heart. Our sense of our internal, weakness, must con- 
vince us, that it is not effected by any po^er of our own. . 
The humble cannot but feel this truth, the ingenqous 
cannot but acknowledge it Let us be assured, ^tl^at 
Infinite Wisdom, which knows how we are constituted, 
and what are pur wants, knows how his own spirit as- 
sists those who earnestly implore its aid. 

Saint Paul powerfully inculcates that new and spiri- 
tual worship which was so condescendingly and beauti- 
fully taught by the Divine Teacher, at the well of Sy- 
char, when he decl«;)ed thi^t the splendours of the Tern- 
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pie worahip, hitherto performed exclusively in one dis*. 
ting^ished place, should be abolished, and the cuni'^ 
brous ceremonies and fatig^aing fi>rms of the Jewish ri- 
tual set aside* to make way for a purer mode of adom- 
tion ; when the contrite heart was to supersede the costly 
sacrifice, and God should be worshipped in a way more 
suited to his spiritual nature.* 

Yet, even here, the wise moderation of Paul is visible* 
He did not manifest his dislike of one extreme point by- 
flying to the antipodes of opposition : when ostentatioos 
rites were pronounced to be no longer necessary, he did 
aot adopt, like some other reformers, the contrary ex- 
cess of irregularity and confusion. \Vhile the internal 
principle was the g^and concern, the outward appen- 
dage must be decorous. To keep the exterior '* decent^ 
and " orderly," was emblematical of the purity and re- 
gularity within ! 

While Faults severe reproof of the confusion and ir- 
regularities, which disgfraced the Church of Corinth. 
proves him to be a decided enemy to the <£stempers ckT 
spiritual vanity and enthusiasm ; he does not, like a 
worldly reprover, seize the occasion given by their im- 
prudence to treat with levity the power of reli^on it- 
self: he does not lay hold on the error he condemns for 
a.pretence to deride true zeal, and to render rldtculfxiis 
the gifts which had been indecently abused. On tiie 
contrary, he observes how improperly these gifts and 
supernatural powers had been used by some on whom 
(l^ey were conferred ; who* he laments, were more 

* €Mpel ef St. Jglm, chap. i>. 
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ious to eclipse each other in these shewy distinctionBj 
than o convert tliem to the purposes of practical use 
«nd excellence ; advises, that " spiritual gifts** may be 
directed to iheir true end ; •* that ye may excel to the 
edityiogr of the Church ;" f^ently reminds the offenders, 
that they themselves were nothing more than vdbicles 
and organs of the operation of the Spirit While he 
insinuates that^ were these miraculous powers their sole 
distinction, it might be doubtful by what specific mark 
to recognize in them the genuine Christian : he removes 
the difficulty, by shewing them there vcu a more excel- 
lent way, by w]bich they might most indisputably miike 
out their title. This " way," which is now, as it was 
then, the discriminating characteristic of the true be- 
liever, is Charity ; all t^e properties of which he de- 
scribes, not for their instruction only, but for ours also. 

If the upostie has here» on the one hand, furnished no 
example or apology for enthusiasm and eccentricity ^ 
ifjthe solidity of his piety, and the sobriety of his mind^ 
are uniformly opposed to the unprofitable fervours of fa- 
naticism, both in doctrine and conduct, yet on the othet 
hand his life and writings are quite as little favourable 
to a more formidable^ because a less suspected and 
more common evil, — we mean indifference. Coldness 
and inefficiency, indeed, are, in the estimation of some 
persons, reputable, or at least safe qualities, and often 
obtain the honourable name of Prudence ; but to Saint 
Paul it was not enough that nothing wrong was done ; he 
considered it reproach sufficient, that nothing was done. 

He sometimes intrenches himself in the honest seve- 
rity which his integrity compels him to ext;rcise against 
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the opposers of viul Christianity, by adducing some 
pointed censure against them from men of their own party 
or country. For instance, when he condemns, in his let- 
ter to tlieir new bishop, Titus, the luxurious^ avaricious, 
and slothful Cretans, he corroborates the truth of hi» 
testimony by the authority of one of their own poets, or 
" prophets." These slow sensualists, these indulgers 
of appetite, these masters of ceremonies, he not onl/ 
stigmatizes himself, but adds to his Pagan quotation, 
"This witness is true.** And it may be adduced as a 
8t|*iking instance of his discriminating mode of church 
government, that this wise ecclesiastical ruler, who had 
before exhorted Timothy, the bishop of abbther church, 
to ♦« be gentle unto all men, meekly instructing those 
"Who oppose themselves," now directs Titus to " rebuke 
sharply" these temporising teachers, and unholy livers. 
He saw that a grave and sedate indolence, investing 
itself with the respectable attribute of moderation, eat» 
out the very heart's core of piety. He knew that theso 
somnolent characters communicate the repose which 
they enjoy; that they excite no alarm, because they 
feel none.^ Their tale of observances is regularly 
brought inf their list of forms is completely made 
out. Forms, it is true, are valuable things, when^ 
they are ** used as a dead hedge to secure the q^Uick;" 
but here tlie observances are rested in -y here the forms 
are the whole of the fence. The dead fence is not con- 
sidered as a protection, but a substitute. The teacher 
and the tatight, neither disturbing nor disturbed, but 
soothing and soothed, reciprocate civilities, exchangi^ 
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commetidations. If little good is done, it is well ; if no 
offence is given, it is better ; if no superfluity ef zeal 
be imputed, it is best of all. The Apostle felt what the 
Prophet expressed, — " My people love to have it iso." 

Perhaps the sum and substance of the duties of a 
Christian minister, to which there is also a reference in 
this chapter, was never compressed into so small a com- 
pass as in his charg« to his beloved Titus ;*— " In all 
things shewing thyself a patterp, of good -works. In doc- 
trine she-wing tmcorruptness, gravity^ sincerity^ sound 
speech.*' We see here, in a few significant words, a 
rule of condu>:t Jtod of instruction wliicli is susceptible 
of the widest expansion. The most elaborate paraphrase 
will add little to the substantial worth of this brief mo- 
nition. Every ins;tructor must furnish his own practi- 
cal commentary by transferring into his Ijife the pattern, 
and into his preaching the precept. He adds, the sune 
effect of ^ life and doctrine so correct will be to silence 
calumny; the adversary of religion will be ashamed of 
his enmity when he sees the purity of its professor de- 
feat all attempts to discredit hi m. 

It is a truth, verified in every age of the Church, that 
the doctrines whicl^ Paul preached, stood in direct op- 
position to the natural dispositions of man ; they mill- 
tated against his corrupt aflfections ; they tended to sub- 
due what had been hitherto invincible, — the stubborn 
hnman will ; to plant self-denial where self-love had be- 
fore overrun the ground. To convince of sin, to point 
to the Saviour, to perfect holinesis, yet to exclude boast- 

* Titus, ch. 2, 
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vog^ toe the apostle's invariable objects. These topieii 
he urges by every power of argument, by every charm 
of persuasion; by every injunction to the preacher, by 
every motive to the hearer; but these injunctions, nei- 
ther argument, persuasion, nor motive, can ever render 
engaging. Man loves to have his corruptions soothed; 
k is the object of the apostle to combat them : man 
would have his errors indulged ; it is the object of the 
religion which Paul preached, to eradicate them. 

Of the dislike excited against the loyal ambassadors 
of the Gospel, by those who live in opposition to its 
doctrines, our common experience furnishes us with no 
tmapt emblem. When we have a piece of unwelcome 
news to report, we prepare the hearer by a soothing 
introduction ; we break his fall by some softening cir* 
cumstanee ; we invent some conciliatory preamble : he 
listens ; he distrusts ;-^ut we arrive at the painful 
truth ; — ^the secret is out, the preparation is absorbed 
in the reality, the evil remains in its full Ibrce ; no« 
thing but the painful fact is seen, heard, or felt; 

** Thy news hath made thee a most ugly man.*' 

The apostle knew that it would afford little comfort 
to the hiunble Christian to talk of the mercy of God in 
the abstract, and the forg^iveness of sins in vague and 
general terms. He persuades the believer to endea^ 
vour to obtain evidence of his own interest in this g^e&t 
salvation. The fountain of forgiveness may flow, but 
if the current reach not to us, if we have no personal in« 
t^st in the offered xedemptioD, if we do not indivx- 
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4ually seek communien with the Fjither of Spirits, the 
Saviour of the world will not be our Saviour* But that 
he mig^ht not give false comfort, Paul, when he wishes 
** peace," wishes *' grace** also ; this last he always 
places first in order, knowing that, before the peace 
can be solid, it must have grace for its precursor. 
The character of the peace which he recommends is 
of the highest order of blessings. The peace which 
nations make with each other frequently includes lui 
more than that they will do each other no evil; but 
*< the peace of God" insures to us all that is good, by 
keeping our .hearts and minds in the love and know* 
ledge of the Father, and of his son Jesus Christ. 

fo regard to Saint Paul's ecclesiastical polity, we 
fire awase that some persons, with a viiew to lower the 
general usefulness of his Epistles, object, that in many 
instances, especially in the seqond to the Corinthians, 
the apostle has Umited his instructions to usages 
which relate only tp the peculiar concerns of a parti- 
cular church or individual person, and that they might 
have been spared in a work meant for general edi- 
fication- 

But these are not, as some insist, mere local contro- 
versies, obsolete dispates^ with which we have no con- 
cern. Societies, as well as the individuals of whom 
they are competed, are much the same in all periods s 
^nd though the contentions of the churches which he 
addressed might differ something in matter* and much 
in form and ceremony, from those of modem date ; yet 
ihe spirit pf division, of animosity, of error, of opposi- 
tion, with vluoh all chuj^hes are mor^^ or less infected^ 
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will have such a common resemblance in all ag^, as 
may make us submit to take a hint or a caution erea 
from topics which may seem foreign to our concerns ; 
and it adds to the value of Saint Paul's expostulations* 
that they may be made in some degree applicable to 
other cases. ' His directions are minute, as well as 
general, so as scarcely to leave any of the incidents o£ 
life, or the exigencies of society, totally unprovided for. 
There are, it is obvious^ certain things whidi refer to 
particular usages of the general church at its first in* 
stitution, which no longer fexist. There are frequent 
references to the extraordinary gifts of the Spirit, and 
other circumstances, which though they have now ceas- 
ed, are of g^at importance, as connected with its his- 
tory, and assisting in its first formation ; and the writer 
Who had neglected to liave recorded tliem would have 
been blameable, and the Epistles which had not alluded 
to them, would have been imperfect. 
• While the apostle ^ade adequate provisions, such as 
the existing case required, or rather permitted, he did 
not absolutely legislate, as to external thmgs, for any 
church ;. widely leaving Christianity at liberty to incor- 
porate herself with the laws of any country into whicli 
she might be introduced ; and while the doctrines of 
the new religion w^re pre(^ise, diistinct, and definite, its 
ecclesiastical character was of that generalized nature 
which would allow it to mix with any form of national 
government. This was a likely means both to promote 
its extension, and to prevent it from imbibing a politi- 
eal temper, or a spirit of intecferance with the secular 
concerns of any coimtry. 
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The wonder is, that the work is so little local, that 
il savours so little of Antioeh or Jerusalem, of Philippl 
or Corinth ; but that almost all is of such general JippUr 
cation : relative circumstances did indeed operate, but 
they always operated subordinal^ly. The Epistle to 
the Ephesians is not marked with one local peculiarity. 
There is not a single deduction to be made from the 
universal applicableness of this elegant and powerful 
epitome of the Gospel. 

Saint Paul belongs not particularly to the period in 
which he lived, but is equally the property of each sue**' 
(iessire race pf beings. Time does not diminish their 
interest in him. He is as fresh to every century as te^ 
his own ; and the truths he preaches will be as inti- 
mately connected with that age which shall precede the 
dissolution of the world; as that in whiph. he wrote/ 
The sympathies of the real believer will sdways be 
equally awakened by doctrine^ which will equally ap« 
plyto their consciences, by principles which will always 
have a reference to their practice, by pronfises which will 
always carry consolation to their hearts. By the Chris- 
tians of all countries Paul wiU be considered as a cos- 
mopolite, and by those of all ages as a contemporary. 
Even when he addresses individuals, his point of view 
is mankind. He looked to the world as his soeaey 'unj 
to collective man aB the actor. 
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VSV STTLS AHB 6SV|UB OF SJUHT FlUI. 

Though Samt Paul frequently alludes to the varielj^ 
pf his sufferings, yet he never dwells upon them. I|e 
does not take advantage of tlie liberty so allowable m 
friendly letters,—* that of endeavouring to excite com- 
passion by those minute details of distress, of whiclij, 
but for their relation in the Acts of the A^KXstles* we 
should have been ni^inly ignorant. 

How would any qther W)*iter than the Apostle have 
Interwoven a'full statement of ^is trials with his in- 
structions, ..a:n4 l^ow woi^ld he have indulged an ego*- 
tism,.not piHJ $0 natural and SQ-pardpnable, but which 
h»s been sp acceptable in those good men who have 
given US. Histories of their own Life and Times. That 
intermixture, howpver, which excite^ so lively an interv 
est, and is so proper in Cl^ndon and Baxter, would 
have been misplaced here. It ^ould have served to 
gratify curiosity, bu.t might not seem to comport with 
the grave plan of instruction adopted by the apostle i 
^hilst it comes with admirable grace from Saint Lukf, 
his companion in travel. 

3sunt Paul's manner of writing will be found in every 
yraj worthy of the greatness ,of his subject. His pow« 
erful and diversified character of mind seems to have 
combined the separate excellencies of all the other sa-* 
cred ^Uth9r9"-»the loftiness of {sgiah, th^ devotion of 
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Bavidy the pathos of Jeremiaii, the vehemence of Eze« 
kiely the didactic gravity of Moses, the elevated moral- 
ity and practical good sense, though somewhat highly^ 
coloured, of Saint J«iD/es ; the sublime conceptions and 
deep views of Saint John, the noblfe energies and buzo* 
ing zeal of Saint Peter. To all these, he added^is own 
strong argumentative powers^ depth of thought and in* 
tensity of feeling. In eveiy single department he was 
(eminently gifted ; so that what Livy said of Cato might 
with far greater truth have been asserted of Paul,-^ 
that you would think him bom for the single thing ji. 
which he was engaged. 

We have observed in an early dhapter, that in the 
Evangelists the naked majesty of truth recused, to owe 
any thing to the artifices of composition. In Paul'a 
Epistles a due, thougii less strict degree of vimplici^ 
is observed ; differing in style from the other as the 
Comment from the text, a letter from a history t taking 
the same ground as to doctrine, devotion, and duty^ 
yet . branching out into a wider range, breakm^^ the 
subject into more parts, and giving results instead of 
facts. 

Though more at liberty, Paul makes a sober use of 
his privilege; though never ambitious oPomament, 
his style is as much varied as his subject, and alwayg 
adapted to it. He is by turns vehement and tender^ 
and sometimes both at once ; impassioned, and d^dstc^ 
tic ; now pursukig his point with a logical ezactnesi^ 
now disdaining the rules, of wbidi he was a master t 
often making his noble neglect more impressive thaa 
ihemoBt correct «iran|;ement^ his irre|pularii7 ilfttre 
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toucfaingp than tlie most lucid order. He is often abm^, 
and sometimes ofoseure : his reasoning', though gene* 
rally clear, is^ as the best critics allow, sometimes ia- 
volved, perhaps cowing to the suddenlness of his transi- 
tions, the rapidity of his ideas, the sensibility of his 
tmd. 

But complicated as his meaning may occasionally 
Appear, all his complications are capable of being ana- 
lysed into principles ; so that from his most intricate 
trains of reasoning, the most unlearned reader may 
select an unconnected maxim of wisdom, a position of 
piety, an aphorism of virtue, ^asy fro» its brevity. 
Intelligible froni its plearness^ and valuable from it» 
Veight, 

An apparent, though not unpleasing, disconnection 
Ib his sentences is sometimes found to arise from the 
absence of the conjunctive parts of speech. He is so 
l^ffliient in ideas, the images which crowd in upon him 
•re so thick-set, that he could not slop their course 
While he might tie them togethier. This absence of the 
connbctifig links, which in a meaner writer might have 
aiVdueed a want of perspicuity, adds energy and force to 
the expression of so spirited and clear-sighted a writer 
as our apostle. In the sixth chapter of the second of 
Corinthians, there are six consecutive verses without 
one conjunction. Such a particle would have enfeebled 
the spirit, without clearing the sense. The variety 
which these verses, all making up but one period, ex- 
hibit, the mass of thought, the diversity of object, the 
Impetuosity of march, make it impossible to read them 
irithout catching^ something of the fervour with wfack 
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ihey »e written. They seem to - set the pulse in huh 
tion with a correspondiiig quicl;ness ; and without am« 
pUiication seem to expand the mind of the. reader into^ 
all the immensity of space and time. 

Nothing is diffused into weakness. If his conciseness 
may be thought, in a very few instances, to take some- 
thing from his clearness, it is more than made up in 
force. .Condensed as his thoi:^hts are,'the inezhausti* 
ble instructions that may be deduced from themy prove 
of what expansion they are susceptible. His compres* 
sion has an energy,, his imagery, a spirit, his diction an^ 
impetuosity, whieh art Would in vain labour to mend. 
His stnight^brward sense, makes his way to the heart 
mpre surely than theirs, v^ho go out of their road for or- ' 
nament. He never. interrupts the race to pick up tha 
golden bait. 

Our apostle, when he has not leisure fer reflectioft 
himself, almost by imperceptible methods invites his. 
reader to reflect. When he appears ouly to skim a sub-^. 
ject, he will suggest ample food for long-dwelling me- 
ditation. Every sentence is pr<sgnant with thought, is 
abundant in instruction. Witness the many thousands 
of sermons whieh have sprung from these cotnparatively 
few, but ntost prolific seeds. Thusy if he does not visi'« 
bly pursue the mareh of eloquence by the critic's patli^ 
he never fails to attain its noblest ends. He is full with-* 
out diffuseness, copious without redundance. His elo- 
quence is not a smooth and flowing oil, which hibticates 
the surface, but a sharp instrument which makes a deep 
incision. It penetrates to the dissection of the inmost 
soul^ «( to the dividing asunder of ^e ji«ul «nd sphrit^ 
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and is a discerner of the thoughts and intentions of tlie 
heart.** 

The numerous and long dig^ssions often found, and 
•ometimes complained of, in this great writer, never 
make him lose sight of the point from which he sets out, 
and the mark t6 which he is tending. From his most 
discursive flights he never fails to bring home some ad- 
ded strength to the truth with which he begins ; and. 
when he is longest on the wing, or loftiest in his ascent, 
he comes back to his subject enmehed with additional 
natter, and animated with redoubled vigour. This is 
particularly exemplified in the thirdr chapter of the 
fiphesians, of which the whole is one entire parenthesis, 
eminently aboimding in effusions of humUlty, holiness, 
and love, and in the rich display of the Redeemer's grace. 

In the prosecuticm of any discourse,' though there 
nay appear little method, he has f/equently, besides 
the topic immediately in hand, some point to bring for^ 
turard, not directly, but in an incidental, yet most ina- 
pressiYe manner. At the moment when he seems to 
wander from the direct line of his pursuit, the object 
which he still has had in his own view, unexpectedly 
starts up before that of his hearer. In the recapitula^ 
tion of the events of his life before Festus and Agrippa, 
when nothing of docti*ine appears to be on his mind ; he 
suddenly breaks out, '* Why should it be thought a 
thing incredible with you, that God should rabe the 
dead ?" He then resumes his narrative as rapidly as he 
had flown oiTfrom it ; but returns to his doctrine at the 
chMe, wil^ the additional circumstance, that '^ Christ 
was the first that should rise from the dead {'^^•^s i( 
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*hsLv'mg before put the question in the abstract, he had 
been since pavingp the way for the establishment of the 
fact. N 

Saint Paul is happy in a mode of brief i^loiK^ «Dd in 
the art of awakening recollection by hints. It is ob- 
servable often, how kittle time he wastes in narrative^ 
and how much matter he presses into a few Words ; 
"Ye, brethren, hare suffered the like things of your 
own countrymen, even as they have of the Jews, who 
both killed the iiord Jesus and their own prophets, and 
have persecuted us; and they please not God, and are 
contrary to a\Vmen,— forbidding us to speak to the Oen* 
tiles that they might be saved; to fill up their sins al' . 
ways — for the wrath is come upon them to the utmost^" 
What a quantity of history does this nketch present ! 
What a picture- of their Character, their crimes, and 
their punishment ! 

Kor does his brevity often trench on his explicitness* 
In the fifth chapter of the first Thessalonians, from the 
fourteenth to the twentieth verse, there are no fewer 
than seventeen fundamental^ moral, and religious moni- 
tions, comprising almost all the duties of a Christian 
life in the space of a few lines. The selection of his 
words is as apt, as his enumeration of duties is just. He 
heaeechea his converts '* to know them that are over them, 
and very highly to esteem them in love for their works* 
sake ;" while to the performance of every personal^ so- 
cial, and religious duty, he exhorts them. i 

The correctness of his judgment appears still more 
visibly in the aptness and propriety of all his allusions, 
i3(ietaphors, and figures. In his epistle to the Hebrews, 
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be illastntes and enforces the new doctrine by reagdiv* 
ings drawn from a reference to the rites^ ceremonies', 
ftnd economy of the now obsolete dispensation ; sending 
them back to the records of their early Seriptiues. 
Again, he does not talk of the Isthmian games to the 
Hbmans, nor to the Greeks of Adoption. The latter 
term he judiciously uses to the Romans, to whom it was 
familiar, and explains, by the use of it, tlie doctrines of 
the grace of God in their redemption^ their adoptimi as 
his children, and their ** inheritance with the saints m 
light ;•* on the other hand, the iUustration borrowed 
from the rigorous abstinence whieh was practised by 
the competitors in the Grecian games ; to fit them for 
athletic exercises, would convey to the most tU iterate 
inhabitant of Achaia, a lively idea of the subjugation of 
appetite required in the Christian combatant. The close 
of this last mentioned analogy by the apostle, opens- a 
large field for instruction, by a brief but beautiful com- 
parison, between the ralue and duration of the fading 
garland worn by the victorious Greek, with the incorrup- 
tible crown of the Christian conqueror. 

But whether it be a metaphor, or illustration, or allu- 
aion, he seldoms falls to draw it from some practical in- 
ference for his own humiliation. In the present case he 
winds up the subject with a salutary fear, in which all 
Who i. re engaged in the religious instruction of others 
are deeply interested. So far is he. from self-confidence 
or self-satisfaction, because he lives in the constant ha- 
bit of improving others, tliat he adduces the very prac- 
tice of this duty as a ground of caution to himself. 'He 
appropriates to himself a general ppsslbility) " lest that 
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bf any means when I have preached td others, I myself 
should be a castaway." 

Another metaphor, to, which for its peculiarity we 
cannot help makmg a distinct reference, occurs in tlie 
twelfth chapter of the first of Corinthians. The figure 
With which ^e there instructs the church of Corinth in 
the nature, use, and variety of spiritual gifts, whilst it 
bears a string resemblance to the celebrated apologue 
with which Menenias Agrippa appeased the tumult of 
the Roman populace in the infancy of the <k>nsular go* 
vemment, is still much superior to it. Saint Paul re- 
proves their 4issentiQaa in a long chain of argument, 
where he illustrated the wisdom of the Holy Spirit in hit 
distribution of gifts, by a similitude taken from the com* 
ponent parts of the human body i Which, though distinct 
and various, make up by union «ne harmonious whole. 
He explains their incorporation into Christ by the inter- 
est which the body has in the several members, each of 
which by its specific office contributes to the general 
good. He proves the excellence of the dispensation to 
consist in that very variety which had produced the con-' 
tention; and shews that, had the same powers been 
given to all, the union would have been broken, as each 
portion would have been useless in a state of detach^ 
ment from the rest, which now contributed to the gene? 
ral organization of the human frame. 

As an orator, Paul unquestionably stands in the Sort" 
most rank. When- the renowned Athenian so " wielded 
the fierce democracy," as to animate with one common 
sentiment the whole assembly against Philip ; when his 
great rival stirred up the Roman senate against th/ciji 
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Oppressors^ and by the power of his eloquence made 
Catiline contemptible, and Anthony detestable ; they had 
every thing in tlieir favour. Their character was estab- 
lished; eaeh held a distinguished office in the state. 
They stood on the vantage-ground of the highest rank 
and reputation. When they spoke, admiration stood 
waiting to applaud. Their characters commanded at- 
tention. Their subject ensured approbation. Each, 
too^ had' the advantage of addressing his own friends, 
his own countrymen — men of the same religious and po^ 
Htical habits with themselves. Before they started, 
they had already pre-occupied half the road to success 
snd glory. 

Now turn to Paul!— A stranger, poor, persecutedt 
vnprotectedf unsupported-«-despised before>hand^ whe- 
ther he were considered as a Jew or a Christian ; soli- 
tary, defenceless, degraded even to cbains--^yet did he 
make the prejudiced King vacillate in his opinion, the 
unjust judge tremble on his seat. The Apostle of the 
Gentiles owned none of his success to an appeal to the 
corrupt passions of his audience. I>etiiosthenes and 
Cicero, it must be confessed, by their arguments and 
their eloquence, but not a little also by their railing and 
invective, kindled strong emotions in the minds of their 
respective audiences. Now these Wtuperations, it most 
be remembered, were applied to other persons, not to 
the hearers,— and men find a wonderful facility In ad« 
mirmg satire not directed at themselves. But in the 
case of Saint Paul, the very persons addressed were at 
once the accused and the judges. The auditors were 
«9 apply the searching truths to their own hearts; im 
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look inward on the mortifying spectacle of their own er- 
rors and vices : so that the apostle had the feelin^^ of 
the heaters completely ag>aihst him, whilst the Pag^an 
orator had those of his audience already on his side. 

To crown all, Saint Paul has nobly exem{4ified the 
rule of Quinctilian. He owed the best p^urt of his ora- 
tory to his being " a good msui/* as well as a g^od 
speaker. ^ Otherwise,** says that great critic, ^* tliough 
the orator may amuse fhfe imagination, he will never 
reach the heart.** 

Conviction was the soul of his eloquence. He hfti 
no hesitation an his religious discussions. Whenever 
lie summoned the attributes of lis mind to council, de- 
cUion always presided. His doctrines had a fixed -8ys« 
tern. There was nothing conjectural in his scheme. 
fits niind was never erratic for want of a centre. ^* ^ie^ 
«us Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, and forever,**-— 
^ with whom is no variableness, neither shadow of tum- 
ii^," is the sun -of tiis system, and round this centre 
every doctrine issuing from his lips, every grace beam- 
ing in his soul, moved harmoniously. Whilst he did 
«ot> like the exploded philosophy, invert order, by 
making the orb of d^ dependent on the lesser fires^ 
which owe to him whatever light and heat they pos- 
sess ; he did not shrink, like the restorer of astronimi* 
cal truth, from the most decisive and effectual avowal 
of his opinions, tt is curious to observe, that both 
these persons shared a similar fate. The astronomer 
was rewarded , for his discoveries with b^ing thrown 
into a prison by a pontiff of Rome : — ^for the diffusion of 
jntral light, the apostle was thrown ioto prison by an 
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Emperor of Rome. But mark, in the sequel, the supe* 
rior infiuence of revealed truth over the conduct, to 
that of the clearest and best founded deductions of 
human reason. The philosopher was irresolute; the 
Hustle persevered. €k>pemicu8 recanted what he knew 
to be truth, and was set free » Paul disdained liberty 
lipon such terms, and was put to death. 

This resolute avowal, this predominant convictions of 
the sublimest of truths, enabled Saint Paul to thro^ 
into his eloquence a heart and a life unknown to other 
orators : «» as a dying man, he apoke to dying men ;*• 
tmd pleaded to the feelings of immortal busings for the 
life of their souls » Otters have selected noble objects^ 
objects well worthy their genius and their zeal, — ^the 
love of their country, libepty^ and life. Paul embraced 
the same topics, but how ennobled in their nature ! He 
taught his hearers " to desire a better oountry, that i«, 
»p heavenly;*' He shewed them '« the liberty where* 
witli Christ had made them free.*» He pointed them 
to *' life everlasting.'* 

In the various counsels op reproofs, founded upon 
these divine .doctrines, can we be surprised at the fre* 
(|uent interruption of an ejaculation or an apostrophe, 
which he seems wholly unable toirepress? Often do 
we participate, those feelings which, as it were, break 
in upon his most subdued momenU, and impel him to 
magnify that name, which is above every name, with 
wcription of glory, and honour, and praise, imd sainted 
adoration, )Vith a kindred joy and elevation of soul, 
we 9eem to make even the most highly wrou(j^t d^ro* 
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iional and practical effusions of so great a writer our 
own : and so far from coldly condemning what we al- 
most believe our own^ we realize something of the ob- 
servation of the finest critic of antiquity, '* that when 
the mind is raised by the true subli^ne, it rejoices and 
glories as if itself had produced what it has so much de- 
light in contemplating." *^ No real Christian can read 
the doctrinal part of the Epistle. to the Sphesians, with- 
oat being impressed and roused by it, as by the sound 
of a trumpet.*'* 

I^vid, between wfiose jtemper and geniiis, and those' 
of Saint Fsm^x .there seems to have been a great resem- 
blanoe» frequently manifests the same inextinguishable 
energy of soul. His heart, like that of the Apostle, is 
hot within h'un ; Uie fire bums while he is musing. 
Manyof the Psalms under such an kiilaence, become 
cmly one varied strain of laudatory prayer.* In the nine*- 
teen^, for instance, he breaks out in admirat^ of the 
Divine law, almost to appearance on a sudden, and in 
such an inexhaustible diversity of expression, as if he 
eoidd never unburden the fullness of his overflowing 
heart. He. describes it in no less than six different 
forms of perfection z and with every form, still resem* 
blirig his greaX feUow-sakit o^after^ages, he connects a 
practical deduction. Thus by infinite variety he proves 
that his mental opulence is above tautology, and at the 
same time shews that spiritual riches should be devoted 
to moral purposes. '< The law of the Lord so extolled 
fenrerts the spuly^giyes wisdom to the simple^— re* 

* Mac]a»sht*« P^refoce. 
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joices the heart, — ^giv^s li^t to the eyes, — ^is not only 
true, but rigfhteous altogether."* 

If Paul indulges the glowing expression Of his own 
gratitude, it is to communicate the sacred flame to 
those he addresses : if he triumphs in " the enlarg-e- 
ment of hi% own heart,** it is because he hopes by the 
infection of a holy sympathy to enlarge theirs. In 
oatching, howerer, the sacred flame, let us never for- 
get that, in his warmest addresses, in his most ardent 
expressions of grateful love to his God and his Saviour, 
he never loses sight of that soberness and gravity which, 
becomes both his subject and his character. It is the 
£ing eternal, iimnortal, imdnhU-^the blested and only JPo" 
tentate — JTinf of King-r, Lord of Lordsj — He^ tt>ho hath 
immortaHty — -who droeUeth in the liffht that no man can 
approach wito, — Be, tpho hath hohouY* and power ever^ 
loafing f to whom, and of whom, he feels himself to speak. 

May we venture to express a wish, that some persons 
of more piety than discernment, among whom there are 
those who value themselves on being more particularly 
the disciples of Sidnt Paul, would always imitate his 
chastised langfuage. When the apostle pours out the 
fulness of his heart to his Redeemer, every expression 
is as full of veneration as of love. His freedom is a 
filial freedom, while their devout eflusions are some- 
times mixed with adjectives, which betray afiunili- 
arity bordering on irreverence.* 

* This remark apphes more particularly to certaio Hymns 
written in a very devout straiO) but with a deroUon rather aaat*« 
[17 than reverential. 
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'* If I am a father, where is mine honour; if I am a 
master, where ia my fear ?" They may indeed say with 
truth that they are invited to come bokl^ to the throne 
of grace. But does not the very word 'throne imply 
majesty on the one part, and prostration on the other ? 
Is not ** God manifest in the fiesh" sometimes treated 
with a freedom, I had almost said, a» fondness, in which 
the divine part of his nature seems to be swallowed up 
in the human ? Coarseness of whatever kind, may, it 
is true, be palliated by piety, but is never countenanced 
hy it : it has no aiEnity to piety ;, it is only as the iron 
and the clay^at the foot of the ma^fnificent image, and 
is just so far removed from the true refinement and 
golden sanctity of taste* which will be leaiined by a due 
study of the fir6t of models. If the persons so offend* 
tng should plead warmth of affection, their plea will be 
admitted as valid, if in this feeling they can prove theur 
superiority to their gseat master. In our own admira* 
ble chiut:h service, this scriptural soberness of style is 
most judiciously adopted, and uniformly maintained. 
Portions of it are indeed addressed to the Second Per- 
son in the blessed Trinity ; but we look in vain for any 
familiar expression, any diminishing appellative. 

Much less do Saint PauPs writings present an ex- 
ample to another and more elegant class, the learned 
specuUtists of the German school, as recently present- 
ed to us by their eloquent and accomplished eulogist 
Some of these have fallen into the opposite extreme of 
religious refinement ; too airy to be tangible, too mys- 
tic to be intelligible. The apostle's religion is not like 
theirs, a shadowy sentiment^ but a vital principle ; not 
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a matter of taBte, but of conviction, of fkith, of feeling'. 
It is not a fair idea, but a holy affection. The deity at 
which they catch, is a gay and gorgeous cloud ; Paul's 
is the Fountain of Light. His religion is definite and 
substantiii, and more profound than splendid. It is 
not a panegyric on Christianity, but a homage to it. 

He is too devout to be ingenious, too earnest to be fan- 
ciful, too humble to be inventive His sober mind 
ftould discern no analogy between the sublime truths of 
Christianity and *< the fine arts.*' Nor would he have 
compared the awful mysteries of the religion of Jesus 
with those of «* Free Masonry,** any more than he would 
have ran a laboured parallel with the mysteries of 
Eleusis, or the Bona Dea. Nor does he love to illus« 
trate the word of God by any thing but his works. His 
truth has no shades ; in Him, whatever is right is abso- 
lute. Nor does he ever make error perform the work 
of truth, by ascribing to "enthusiasm** any of the gi>od 
effects of religion. In the celestial armoury of Christi- 
anity no such spiritual weapons as enthusiasm or error 
are to be found. 

Had the apostle placed the doctrines of revelation as 
congenial associates with the talent of poets and art- 
ists, he would have thought not only that it was a de- 
gradation of the principle of our faith, but an impeach- 
ment of the divine dispensations. God would haye all 
men to be saved ; Christ would have the gospel preach- 
ed to every creature. Now if we compare the very 
small minority of ether ial spirits, who are fed by ge- 
nius, who -subsist on the luxuries of imagination, who 
aso nurtured by music, who revel in poetry and sculp' 
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ture» with the innumerable multitudes who have scarce- 
ly heard whether there be any such thingj'^sach a lim- 
ited» such a whimsical, such an unintelligible, such an 
unattainable Christianity^ Would rob the mass of man- 
kind of all present comfort, of all future hope. Paul 
would have thought it a mocjcery, when the Holy Spi- 
rit could alone help their infirmities, to have sent them 
to the Muses. To refer them to the statuary when 
they were craving for the bread of life, would be lite- 
rally " giving them stones for bread." Nor would he 
have derided the wants of those who were *' thirsting 
for living w,ater,'' by sending them to the fountain of 
Aganippe. 

To be more serious^ — To have placed the vast major- 
ity of tlie human race out of the reach of privileges 
which Christianity professes to have made commensurate 
with the very ends of tlie earth, and to have adapted to 
every rational inhabitant on its surfi&ce, would have 
been as base and treacherous, unjust and narrow, as 
the totality of the suctual desig^n is vast and glorious. 

Even had those few eminent men who ruled the em- 
ph*e of intellect in Greece and Rome, attained, by the 
influence of their philosophical doctrines, to perfec- 
tion in practice, (which was far from being the case,) 
that wo^ld neither have advanced the general faith, 
hor impiroved the popular morals. In like manner, had 
Christianity limited its principles, and their consequent 
benefits, to evangelists and apostles, or to men of 
genius, how insignificant would have been her value in 
comparison of the effects of that boundless benevolence 
which commands the Gospel to be preached to all. 
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without any distinction of rank or ability. Through 
this blessed provision the poorest Christian, rich in 
faith, can equally with Boyle or Bacon relish the beautj 
of holiness in the pages of Saint Paul, thotigh he may 
not be rich enough in taste to discover its *• picturesque 
beauties," as exhibited in the pages of some modem 
philosophic theologians. 

Ours is a religion, not of ingenuity, but of obedience. 
As we must not omit any thing which Caod has com- 
manded, so we must not invent devices which he does 
not command. The talent of a certain Lacedemoniait 
was not accepted as aii excuse, when he added to his 
warlike instrument a string more than the state allow- 
ed. Instead of being commended for his invention, he 
was cashiered for his disobedience ; so far from being 
rewarded for improving his music, he was punished for 
infringing the law. 

Much were it to be wished, that these deep thinkers 
and brilliant writers, to whom we allude with every 
consideration for their talents, would make their im- 
mense mental riches subservient to their spirtual 
profit: and as Solon made his commercial voyages 
the occasion of amassing his vast intellectual treasures, 
so that they would consecrate their literary wealtli, and 
devote their excursions into the regions of fancy to the. 
acquisition of the one pearl of great price. 

Too often persons of fine genius, to whom Christi- 
anlty begins to present itself, do not so much seek to 
penetrate its depths, where alone they are to be ex- 
plored, in the unerring word <^ God, as in their own 
pullulating imagiaations. Their taste and th«ir ptor* 
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.$uitsiiate familiarized them with the rast, and the 
grand, and the interesting : and they think to sanctify 
these in a way of their own/ The feeling of the Infimfe 
in nature, and the beautiful in art ; the flights of poetry, 
of love, of glory, alterhately elevate their imagination, 
and they denominate the splendid combination, Christi- 
anity. But «* the new cloth^ will never assort witfe 
•'the old garment." 

These elegant spirits seem. to live in a certain lofty 
yegion in their own minds, where they know the multi- 
tude cannot soar after them ; they derive their gprandeur 
from this eleyation, which separates them with the 
creature of their imagination, from all ordinary attri- 
butes, and all associations of daily occurrence. In this 
middle region, too high for earth, and too low for hea* 
fen; too refined for sense, and too gross for spirit; 
they keep a magazine of airy speculations, and shining 
reveries, and puzzling metaphysics ; the chief destgn 
of which is to drive to a distance, the profane vulgar y 
but the real effect, to separate themselves and tlieir 
system from all intercourse with tlie wise and good. 

God could never intend we should disparage his own 
gift, his highest natural gift, intellectual excellence. 
But knowing that those who possessed it, would be suf- 
ficiently forward, not only to value the talent, bm to 
overvalue themselves for possessing it, he knew also 
that its possessors would require rather repression than 
excitement. Accordingly, we do not recollect any eulogj 
on mere intellectual ability either in the Old or the New 
Testament. In the Old, indeed, there is the severe cen- 
aure of a Prophet on its vain exercise ; <* thy wisdom 

o 
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juid thy knowledge have perverted thee i** and in the 
New, the only mention of ** high imaginations," is ac- 
companied with an injunction, *»to cast them down,*' 
and this in order to the g^at and practical 'end of 
•* bringing every thought into captivity to the obedi- 
ence of Christ." 

Saint Paul was deeply sensible of the necessity of cir- 
cumscribing the passions, the powers, and the genius of 
men within due limits. He knew that they were not tty 
be trusted to their own operation, without positive in- 
stitutions, fixed laws, prescribed bounds. To subdue 
the pride and independence of tbe human heart, he 
knew to be no less requisite than to tame the sensual 
appetites. He was aware, tliat to fill the imagination 
with mere pictures of heroic virtue would not suffice 
for a creature like man, under the influence of that dis- 
orderly and inflammable faculty, without the infusion 
•f holy habits, and the prescription of specific dutiea 
and defined rules. In fine, the disciple of Paul learns 
not so much to give play to his fancy, as to submit his 
will ; and the first question which seems presented in 
his pages is not this, *• How bright are thy concep- 
tions ?** but *« How readest thou ?'* 

The subject is too important, as a matter of caution, 
not to be placed in every possible light. Let us re- 
member, then, that admiration is not conviction. There 
is something in perfection of every kind, which lays 
hold on a heart glowing with strong feelings, and a 
mind imbued with true taste. On'^ this ground, even 
Rousseau could be the occasional eulogist of Christi- 
anity. He oould institute a comparison between tke 
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son of Sophroniscos and the Son of Maiy, with a pen, 
which seems plucked by the fallen spirit from a seraph's 
wing. His fine imagination was fired with the sublime 
of Christianity, as it would have been with a dialogue 
of Plato, a picture of Raffaclle, or any exhibition of 
ideal beauty. 

Longinus, a still more accomplished 'critic in intel- 
lectual beauty than Rousseau, amongst the various 
illustrations of his doctrine in his beautiful work, quotes 
the Almighty fiat at the creation, " Let there be light, 
und there was light," as a perfect instance of the sub- 
lime. He calls it '* a just idea, and a noble expression 
of the power of God." Yet, though struck with this 
passage of the Jewish legislator, whom he coolly calls, 
*' no ordinary person," he was satisfied with the beauty 
of the sentiment, without examining into that truth 
which is the spring and fountain of all beauty. Though 
he lived so late as the tiiird century, yet he does not 
appear to have inquired into the truth of the Christian 
revelation : and thus but too lamentably demonstrated, 
that the taste may give its most favourable verdict to a 
system which had yet made no impression on the heart. 

Saint Paul found in the wants of man something that 
eould not be supplied ; in his sorrows, something that 
could not be consoled } in his lapse, something that 
could not be restored by elegant speculation or poetic 
rapture. He found that the wounds inflicted by sin 
could not be healed by the grace of composition ; and 
that nothing but the grace of the Gospel could afford a 
remedy adequate to the demand. Let us, then, give 
^tir willing admiration to every species of true genius. 
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Let U8 retain our taste for what is really excellent even 
in heathen models. But when called upon to ideptify 
the impressions of taste with the infusions of piety, let 
tts boldly reply with the Prt^het,/* What has Epbraii 
to do any miure with Idols i** ' 
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CHAP. XI. 
MAon Paul's txksbrfsss of hxabt« 

'AMoir& the peculiarities of Christianity, it is one of 
the most striking, that they who, in Scripture langfuage, 
lore not the world, nor the things of the world, are yet 
the persons in it who are farthest from misanthropes. 
They love the beings of whom the world is composed, 
better tiian he who courts and flatters it. They seek 
not its favour nor its honours, but they give a more sub- 
stantial proof of affection,-— they seek its improvement, 
its peace, its happiness, its salvation. 

If ever man, on this g^und, had a pre-eminent claim 
to the title of philantliropist, that man is the Apostle 
Paul, The warmth of his affections, as exhibited in a 
more general view in the narrative of Saint Luke, and 
the tenderness of his feelings, as they appear more de- 
tailed throughout his own Epistles, constitute a most 
interesting part of his very diversified character. 

This truth is obvious, not only on great and extraor- 
dinary occasions, but in the common circumstances of 
his life, and from the usual tenor of his letters. 

There vre persons, not a few, who, though truly pious, 
defeat much of tlie good they intend to do, not always 
by a natural severity of temper, but by a repulsiveness of 
manner, by not cultivating habits of courtesy, by a neglect 
ef the smaller lenient arts of kindness. They will in- 
deed confer the obligation, but they confer it in such a 

i&anoer as grieves and humbles him who receives it Ib 
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fulfilling the letter of charity, they violate its spirit. 
We would not willingly suspect^ that if they are more 
averse from bestowing commendation, than from receiv- 
ing it, a little envy, unsuspected by themselves, inixes 
with this reluctance. But be this as it may, tender spi- 
rits and feeling hearts, especially in the first sts^es of 
their religious course, require the fostering aid of kind- 
ness and encouragement. They are not able to go alone, 
they need the soothing voice and the helping hand. 
They are ready to suspect that they are going wrong, 1£ 
not occasionally encouraged to believe that they are gt>- 
ing right. 

History presents usf with numberless instances, ut 
which the success or the failure of great enterprises has 
depended, not altogether on the ability, but partly on 
the temper of him who conducted it. The importance 
of conciliatory and engaging manners is no where more 
strikingly illustrated than by the opposite conduct and 
difierent success of two famous Athenian generals. Plu- 
tarch observes, that though Pericles and Nicias both 
pursued the same end, the former, in the prog^ssof his 
purpose, always won the people by his kind and insinu- 
ating jtddress ; while the latter, not employing the mild 
powers of persuasion, exasperated instead of winning 
them over, and thus commonly failed in his enterprise. 

Paul's consummate knowledge of human nature, no 
less than his tenderness of heart, led him to encourage 
ui his young converts every opening promise of good- 
ness. He carefully cultivates every favourable symptom. 
He is ** gentle among them as a nurse cherisheth her 
ckildren." He does not expect every thing at onee i he 
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does not expect that a beginner in the ways of religion 

should start into instantaneous perfection. He does not 

. think all is lost if an error is committed ; he does not 

abandon hope, if some less happy converts are slow ia 

their progress. He protects their budding graces, hi 

fences his young plants till they have had time to take 

I root; as they become strong he exposes thjsm to the 

; blast. If he rejoices that the hardy are more flourish- 

l ing, he is glad that the less vigorous are neyertheless 

,f alive. 

^ Characters which are great are not always amiable ; 

the converse is equally true ; in Saint Paul there is an 
, union of botli qualities. He condescends to the inferior 
^stresses, and consults the natural feelings of his 
friends, as much as if no weightier cares pressed on hii 
mind. There is scarcely a more lovely part of his ch^ 
racter, tl^ough it may be less striking to common eyes, 
jis being more tender than great, than the gentleness 
exhibited to his Corinthiim converts ; where he is anx* 
lous, before he appears among them again, that any 
breach might be Healed, and every painful feeling done 
away, which his sharp reproof of an oifending indivi- 
dual might have excited. He would not have the joyful* 
ness of their meeting overshadowed by any remaininr 
•loud. 

Though he expresses himself in the most feeling man- 
ner, lest he might have given them pain by his severe 
reproofs in a preceding letter* yet instantly the predo- 
mmating integrity of his mind leads him to take com- 
fort in the reflection, that this temporary sorrow had 
produced the most saiutaiy effects «n them who felt it^ 
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His rejoicing' that the very sorrow he had excited was & 
teligious sorrow, — ^his reflections on the beneficial re- 
sults of this affliction —-on the repentance it had pro- 
duced, the distinction between this and worldly sor- 
row,— his generous energy in enumerating the several 
instances in which this good effect had appeared;— 
" yea, what carefulness it wrought in you, yea, what 
clearing of yourselves, yea, what indignation, yea, what 
fear," and the animating conclusioni that ** in all thing's 
they had pi*oved themselves to be clear in the matter ;*'— 
all afford a proof of his being' on the watch to lay hold. 
of any possible occasion, on which to build instruction^ 
as well as to ^raft consolation. 

No one ever possessed more nearly in perfection, the 
virtuous art of softening the severity of the censure he 
is obliged to inflict, no one ever more combined flexibili- 
ty of manner with inflexibility of principle. He takes 
•ff the edge of reproof by conveying it negatively. To 
give a single instance out of many, when he thought 
some of his converts had acted improperly, instead of 
saying I blame you, he adopts a mitigating phrase, ** I 
praise you not.** This address would prepare them to 
receive with more temper the censure to which it is an 
introduction. 

Of this Christian condescension each successive ex- 
ample furnishes us with a most engaging and beautiful 
model for our own conduct. With what keen regret 
does he allude to the necessity under which he had been 
of animadverting severely on the atrocious instance of 
misconduct above-mentioned ! With what truth and jus- 
tice does he make it appear th»t r^roofe, which are so 
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pttlnful to the <iensor, are a more certain evidence of 
friendship than commendations, which it would have 
^iven to him as much joy to have bestowed, as to them 
$ to have received ! An important admonition to all, to 
those especially whose more immediate concern it is to 
watch over the conduct of others, that though this most 
trying duty should never be neglected by them, yet that 
the integrity which obliges them to point out faults^ 
should be exercised in a manner so feeling as to let the 
offender see, that they have no pleasure in adopting 
harsh measures ; of this truth they give the surest proof 
by the joy with which, like the apostle, they welcome 
the returning penitent back to virtue. 

Observe the delicacy of his distinctions, — ^he wrote to 
them out of much affliction and angmsh of heart; not 
that he wished to grieve them by a display of his own 
sorrow, but that they might judge by it rf' the abun^ 
dant love he had for them. Nor does he, as is the vulgar 
practice, blame a Whole community for the faults of in^ 
dividuals : lam grieved but in part, that I may not over' 
charge you all. Mark his justice in separating the of- 
fending party from the mass. Is not this a hint against 
an indiscriminate mode of attack ? Do we not occasion-, 
ally hear one audience addressed as if it were composed 
entirely of saints, and another, as if all were grossly im- 
penitent sinners ? 

Having received suiHcient proofs of the obedience of 
the community in inflicting the punishment, ,and of the 
penitence of the offender in submitting to it, he was now 
not only anxious for his restoration, but for his comfort. 
Xe sets a roost amiable example of the manner in which 
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the contrite spirit should be cheered, and the brolcen 
heart bound up. No one was ever more studious than 
Saint Paul, to awaken contrition ; none more eager to 
heal its pangs. 

Want of consideration is an error into which even 
good men sometimes fall. They do not always enter in- 
timately into the character and circumstances of the^ 
persons they address. Saint Paul writes to his friends 
like one that felt, because he partook, the same fallen 
humanity with them ; like one who was familiar with 
the infirmities of our common nature, who could allow 
for doubt and distrust, for misapprehension and error; 
who expected inconsistency, and was not deterred by 
perverseness ; who bore with failure where it was not 
wilful, and who could reprove obduracy without being- 
disappointed at meeting* with it. In Saint Paul, the 
heart of flesh was indeed substituted for the heart of 
stone. 

Our spiritual strength is invigorated by the retro- 
spection of our former errors. Saint Paul's tenderness 
for his converts was doubtless increased^y the remem- 
brance of his own errors ; a remembrance which left a 
compassionate feeling on his impressible heart. It 
never, however, led him to be guilty of that mischiev- 
ous compassion, of pi'eferring the ease of his friends to 
their safety. He never soothed where it was his duty 
to reprove. He knew that integrity was the true ten- 
derness ; that a harsh truth, which might tend to save 
the soul, had more humanity than a palliative, which 
flight endanger it. 
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Prom his intimate knowledge of the Infirmities even 
of good men, he had such a con\ iction of the possi- 
bility of relaxing" in religious strictness, that he scru- 
pled not to express his fears to his Corinthian friends, 
that when he came among them, *' he should not find 
them such as he would :" in order to soften, he divides 
the blame, hy fearing, that •* he should be found of them 
such as they would not." Knowing, too, that the tem- 
per was more under control, and irritation less easily 
excited, by epistolary than by verbal communication ; 
when he expresses his fears that at their meeting he 
might find among them " debates, envyings, wrath, 
swellings," he tenderly apologizes for expressing his 
apprehensions, because lest in conversation he might use 
sharpness. In his moat severe animadversions he does 
not speak of any with hopeless harshness. He seldom 
treats the bad as in^eclaimable, but generally contrives 
to leave them some remains of credit. He seems to 
feel that by stripping erring men of every vestige of 
character, he should strip them also of every glimmer- 
ing of hope, of every incitement to reformation. It is 
indeed almost cutting off any^ chance of a return t* 
virtue, when we do not leave the offender some rem- 
nant of reputation to which he may still be led to act 
up. May not this preservation from despair lead to 
the operation of a higher principle ? Though Timothy 
is exhorted to have no company with him who obeys 
not the word of Paul's Epistle, the prohibition is only 
in order ** that he may be ashamed;'* " yei is he not t* 
be accounted as an enemy, but exhorted as a brother," 
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Aa there seems to have been no church which had 
fallen into such important errors as that of Corinth, and 
consequently none where raoi*e pointed reproof 'was 
necessary, so in no Epistle is there more preparatory 
soothing, more conciliatory preliminaries to the coun- 
sels or the censures he is about to communicate. He 
tells them that ** in every thing* they are enriched,*'— 
'* that they come behind in no gift," before he repre- 
hends them for their contentions spirit, for their divi- 
sions, for their strifes. Thus, though the reproof 
would be keenly felt, it would not be met with a spirit 
previously exasperated — a spirit which those repi*overs 
infallibly excite, who by indiscriminate upbraiding- stir 
up tlic irascible passions at the outset, shut up every 
avenue to the kind affections, and tlius deprive the of- 
fender of that patient calmness with which he might 
otherwise have profited by the reproof. 

This intimate feeling of his own imperfection is eve- 
ry where visible. It makes him more than once press 
on his friends, the Christian duty of bearing one ano- 
ther's burdens, intimating how necessary this commoo 
principle of mutual kindness was, as they themselves 
had so much to call forth the forbearance of others* 
In his usual strain of referring^ to first motives, he do&i 
Hot forget to remind them, that it was fulfilling the law 
of Christ. 

As the ardent zeal of Saint Paul led him into no en- 
thusiasm, so the warmth of his affections never blinded 
his judgment. Religion did not dry up, as it is some- 
times accused of doing, the spring of his natural feel- 
ings; his sensibility was exquisites but the huxft 
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which felt all, was quickened by an activity which did 
all, and regulated by a faith which conquered all. 

His sorrows and his joys, both of which were intense, 
never seem to have arisen from any thing which related 
merely to himself. His own happiness or disti'ess were 
little influenced by personal considerations ; the vary- 
ing condition, the altematef improvement or declension 
of his converts alone, could sensibly raise or depress 
his feelings. With what anguish of spirit does he 
mourn over some, *' of whom I have told you often, and 
now tell you weeping, that they are the enemies of the 
-cross of Christ." Mark again his self-renouncing joy-*— 
" We are glad when we are weak and ye are strong." 
Again, ** Let me rejoice in the day of Christ, that I 
have not run in vain, neither laboured in vain.** 

When he expressed such a feeling sense of distress, 
upon the interesting occasion of taking his departure 
for Jerusalem, *' the Holy Ghost witnessing in every 
city that bonds and imprisonment awaited him,*'* still 
he felt no concern for his own safety. No : he antici- 
pated without terror his probable reception there. 
With a noble disregard of all personal considerations^ 
he exclaims, ** but none of these things move me, nei* 
ther count I my life dear, so that 1 may finish my course 
with joy, and the ministry which I have received of die 
Lord Jesus, to testify the gospel of the grace of God***!- 

* Acts, XX. 

f We make no ap6logy fbr the repeated reftreaeei to tlus per- 
tiimorthitflmltiBlereitiDgdmpter. 

P 
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If none of these things moved him, then whence 
the sorrow he so keenly felt ? It arose fi:om no selfish 
cause ; it was from a consideration far superior to that 
tender feeling, that they should meet no more^ tbou^^h 
that too he would deeply regret ; it was occasioned by 
reflection on the future condition of the church, and. a 
prophetic view of that corruption of doctrine to which 
he foresaw his beloved converts would be soon exposed. 

There is something singularly beautiful in the dignity, 
simplicity, and godly sincerity of this apostolic charge, 
to which we allude. With humble con&dence, he re« 
fers his audience to their own knowledge of his whole- 
conduct. He assures them, that neither any fears of 
the insidious Jews, always on the watch to circumvent 
him, nor the hostility of the idolatrous Gentiles, alway» 
ready to oppose him, had ever driven him to withhold 
any important truth, any salutary admonition. He 
slightly touches on the two fimdamental truths on 
which ail his instructions had been built, faith and re- 
pentance.- tlien he reminds them, that not satisfied with 
the public exercise of his function, he had practised 
that subsidiary and valuable method of instruction-* 
pnvate visits at the houses of individuals— a method 
equally practicable in all ages of the church; equally 
desirable to all who wish to gain a real acquaintance, 
in the intervals of public seiTice, with tlie necessities, 
the infirmities, and the sins of their respective hearers. 
This would enable him to perform his stated ministni« 
-ftions with tenfold effect. It would initiate him mto 
the endless varieiy of characters of which ewrj audi- 
ence is composed i it would cAable the teacher tt b& 
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more personal in his exhortations, more pointed in his 
reproofs, more specific in his instruction, than he could 
be when he addressed them in the great assembly. It 
-would also qualify him for more extensive usefulness 
in those public addresses by the materials which he 
was thus collecting". It would be among the means 
also to win their aifection and increase their attach^ 
ment, when tJiey saw that his zeal for their spiritual 
advancement was large and cordial ; that he did not 
content himself with the stipulated scantling of bare- 
weight duty ; that he did not deal out his instruction 
with a legal scrupulosity, but was willing to spend, 
ftnd desirous to be spent, for them. 

With what a holy satisfaction did the conscience of 
the apostle further testify that no desire of pleasing, no 
fear of offending, had prevented him from delivering 
wholesome truths, because they mjght be ufipalatable ! 
What an awful intimation to every ambassador of Christ, 
that this indefatigable apostle, at the moment of final 
separation, could call on all present to testify that 
whatever might have been the negligence of the hearer, 
the preacher " was pure from the blood of all men ;'* 
that he had nevei been guilty of that false tenderness, 
of not declaring to them the whole counsel of God ! 
He appeals to his disinterestedness, that, so far from 
being influenced by any lucrative motive, he had la- 
boured with his own hands, not only to support him- 
self, but to assist tlie poor. How touching, no doubt, 
to his hearers, was the intimation, that the same hands 
which had been raised for them in prayer, had been 
•tnploycd for their support \ 
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This modest allusion to his own liberality^ and to !&« 
^rsonal labour which bad enabled him to exercise it, 
was a proper parting lesson. It reminded his ituditors, 
that no part of his religion was merely theoretical. He 
)bad, doubtless, frequently insisted on the principle ; he 
kere shews them its practical effect; in this, as in other 
instances, pressing home every truth he taught by every 
virtue he exercised. 

He concludes with a powerful application to h^s asso- 
ciates in the ministry, to whom he was about to commit 
the care of the people. The tender gri^f, the grateful 
sympathy, the prayers, the tears and embraces of the 
afflicted audience, *' sorrowing most because they 
should see his face namore,** bore a truer testimony to 
the fidelity of the preacher, than the most elaborate ea- 
logy on his style or manner ; and doubtless afforded a 
higher test of excellence, than any temporary effect^ 
produced by any artificial harangue, which, while it fills 
the hearer with admiration of the preacher, leaves his 
own conscience untouched, his own heart unhumbled. 

He then bequeaths, as a kind of dying legacy, the peo- 
ple to their ministers ; aQectionately exhorting the lat- 
ter, first, to *•' take heed to themselves,'' as the only 
sure earnest of their taking heed to their flock, strength- 
ening his exhortaticm *' to feed the church of God" by a 
motive at once the most powerful and the most endear- 
ing, because he hath pverchated it "with his own blood. 

In that great and terrible day of the Lord, when the 
glorious He&d of the Churcl^ shall summon the assem- 
bled universe to judgment, among the myriads who 
shall tremblingly await their own definitive sentence. 
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how will the exploriBg eye of men and angels be turned 
on the mo}*^ prominent and public characters, who» 
from rank, profession, talent, or ii)fluence, were invest- 
ed with superior responsibility ! What individual among 
tbcse dtatinguished classes will be able to endure the 
additional load of other men's sins, brought- forward to 
Awell his personal acqount ? 

Though it is not easy to image to the mind a more 
touching event thsn this parting' scene of Christian 
friends on the shores of'Ephesus, yet there is one to 
eome of far higher interiest, that of their re-union ;-^ 
that august scene, when the pastor and his flock shall 
appear together, at the call of* the Chief Shepherd,—^ 
when the servants of the Universal Master,— " they wh# 
have sought that whiclT was lost,- and brought again 
that which was di'iven away, and bound up that which 
Was^ broken, and strengthened that which Was sick.,*'* 
shall deliver up to Him who laid down his life ^r the 
sheep, that flock <* which he will require at their 
hands." 

Yes ! among the candidates for a blessed immortality 
will stand awfully preeminent the band of. Christian 
ministers, each surrounded by "the flock over which 
the Holy Ghost had made him overseer," every one of 
whom had sacramentally declared, at his introduction 
into the fold, that he undertook the sacred oflice in obe- 
dience to that solemn calLf What a sound, **Well 
lione good and faithful servant !" to him who shall have 

• Ezekiel, ch. zxxiv. 16. 

^ See flie Ordinatbn Uervke. 
P 2 
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Ju^quitted himself of his treraendouft re^onsibilit^r • 
What a spectacle f^-multitudes entering into the joy of 
their Lord, gratefully ascribing their oftening and incon- 
fieivable felicity to the zeal, the fidelity,^ the prayers of 
their pastor. For theni,-«>*to resume the beautiful me- 
taphors of the Holy Book. — for thern^ the green piuturett 
into which they had conducted their flock, shall flouFisb 
]fi eyerlasting verdure ; for them, the voters nf comfort^ 
kende -which they had led them, shall flow from a source 
which eternity cannot exhaust, from those riTers of 
pleasure which are at God's right hand for evermore^ 

If this spectacle Aoa a contrast, we avert our eyes 
&om the contemplation. If even the picture is too ter- 
rible to be sketched, who could stand the possibility of 
its being realized ? 

This whole valedictory address to the elders of Bpfae« 
aus combines every beauty of composition : it exhibits 
an energy, a devotion, a resignation, an integrity, a ten- 
derness, which cannot be sufficiently admired. And the 
more intimately to touch their hiearts by mixing the re- 
membrance of the friend with t3ie injunctions he bad 
delivered, he not only refers ^en to the doctrmes which 
he had taught, bat to the tears which he had shed. 

There is nothing like stoical indifference, nothing lifcn 
a contempt of the sensibilities of nature, in his wlide 
conduct ; and it furnishes a proof how happily magna* 
nimity and tenderness blend together, that as there is 
probably no character in history which exhibits a more 
undaunted heroism than that of Saint Paul, so there is 
perhaps not one whose tears are so frequently recorded. 
** What 9ne«iiy« t» weep snd ln?eik my heart?" is an in* 
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%crvo^U>fy as intelligible to us in the charafct^ of Paul, 
as the heroic declaration, *« I am ready not to be bound 
only, but also to die for the name of the Lord Jesus.*' 
"What g^und, tben^ is ^ere for that charge so frequent. 
ly brought against persons of eminent piety, that they 
are destitute of natural feeling. The Old Testament 
«aints were striking examples of domestic tenderness. 

When Paul exhorts hit converts ** to standfast in the 
Ix)rd/' he declares his own participation in the blessings 
of this steadfastness in terms the most endearing^ 
••dearly beloved and longed for, my crown and joy, 
so stand fast in the Lord, my de^ly beloved ;"— as if he 
would add to the motives of their perseverance, the 
transport it would afford to himsdf. His r&j exist- 
ence seems to depend on their steadfiuitness in piety^«* 
** for now we Mtfe if ye stand fast in the Lord.** Again^ 
as a proof how dear his converts were to him, he wa$ 
desirous of imparting to &em rut enkf the Gogpel p/ Gw^ 
but alto fd» ovm aouL 

The spirit of Christianity is no where move apparent 
than in the aifoctionate strain in which he adjures his 
Boman friends only to consent to save their own souls* 
One would suppose it was not the immortal bappineatf 
<>f others, but his own, which so earnestly engaged him. 
Bow fervently lender is his mode of obtesting them! 
** I beseech you, brethren, by the mercies of God'*— ««1 
Paul by myself beseeeh you by the meekness and gen* 
tleness of Christ."* As the representative of his Mas*' 
t^ ke implores of man the reconciliation for which it 

*AoBiaast«m.l« 
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Would be iMrtaral to expect that man himself* whose owm 
concern it is, should be the solicitor. 

Saint Paul's zeal for the spiritual welfare of whole 
communities did not swallow up his ardent attachnaent 
to individuals ; nor did his regard to their hia^her inter« 
ests lead him to o?erlbok dieir personal sufferings. He 
descends to give particular advice to one friend* re» 
fpecting the management of his health. In his grief for 
the sickness of another ,f and his joy at his recovery » be 
does not pretend to a feeling purely disinterested, but 
gratefully acknowledges that his joy was partly for his 
own sake; «« lest he should have sorrow upon sorrow.*^ 
These soft touches of sympathy for individuals partieu« 
larly dear to him, in a man so like-mindcd with Christ, 
in the instances of Lazarus and John, are a suiEcient re« 
futation of the whimsical assertion of a lively genius, 
that particular friendships ar^ hostile to the. spirit ^f 
Christianity.^ 

♦ Timothy. f Bpaphrodltui. 

t It is however a debt of justice due to a departed friend to ob- 
lerve, th^t no suspicioD could be more unfounded than that Mr. 
Soame Jeo3rDs was not sincere in fail profession of Chrutiaaity. , 
The author lived mnehin his very pleasaut society, and is persuad* 
ed that he died a sincere Christian. He had a peculiar turn of 
Rumour J he delighted io oovelty apd paradox, and perhaps 
brought too much of both into his religion. Ipgenious men will 
sometimes be ingenious in the wrong place. If be lays too much 
ptress on some things, and underrates others ; if he mistakes or 
overlooks even fundamental points, so that some of bis opinions 
must appear defective to the experienced Christian; yet the ^e- 
t»nd tim of hiB wenrk «a the Infmud Evt^tnee fif Chinsiumff$ 
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The capacious heart of this bleased apostle was s# 
large as to receive into it all who loved his Lord. The 
salutations with which most of his Epistles close, and 
the aifectionate remembrances which they convey, ifli* 
«lude perhaps the names of a greater nuQiher of friendly 
tlian any dozen of Greek or ttomjim heroes* in the pleni* 
tude of success and pou er, ^ver atti'acted ; if ve may 
judge in the one case by, the same rule as> in the other* 
the narratives of history, or the writings of biographi* 
eal memoirs. 

But his benevolence was not confined to the narrov 
bounds of friends or country. He 1009 a man, aad nothing 
that involved the best interests of man was indilFerent tm 
faim. A most beautii^l comparison has been drawn bjf 
as fine a genius as has adorned this or any age, between 
the learned and not iilaudabie> curiosity which has led 
so many in)g«nious travellers to visit distant and dan* 
gerous climes, in order '* to contemplate mutilated sta- 
tues and defaced coins, to collate manuscripts, atid take 
the height of pyramids,*^ with the zeal which carried 
the late martyr of humanity on a more noble pilgrimages 

to search out in&cted hospitals, to explore the depth 
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may render it usefiil to others, by inviting them by the very novel- 
ty of his maoner to consult a species of evidence to which they 
have not been accustomed. A »ceptJcaI friend of the writer of 
these pages, who had stood out against the argtunealsof someof 
the ablest divines, wag led by this little work to examine more 
deeply into Internal Evidence; it sent him to read his Bible in a 
new spirit. He followed up his enquiries, consulted authors whose 
views vere more mahired, and died a scwnd believer. 
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vof dungeons, and to take the gua^e of human misery*' 
in order to relieve it. 

Without the unworthy desire to rob this eminent 
|»hilanthropi8t of his well earned palm, may we not be 
allowed to wish, that the exquisite eulogist of Howard 
had also instituted a comparison which would have 
opened so vast a field to his eloquent pen, between th* 
adventurous eaqjeditions of the conqueror, the circum- 
navigator, the discoverer, the naturalist, with" those of 
Paul, the martyr of he gospel ? Paul, who, renounc- 
ing ease and security, sacrificing fanve and glory, en- 
eountered ** weariness and painfulness, watching, hun- 
ger iind thirst* cold and nakedness ; was beaten with 
|x>ds, frequent in prisons, in deaths oft, was once stoned, 
thrice su&red shipwreck, was a day 4nd a night in the 
deep,"* went from shore to shore, «nd from city to 
city, knowing that bonds/ and imprisonment awaited 
fiim ; and for what purpose ? 0e, too, was a discov* 
erter, and in one sense a naturalist. He explored not 
Indeed the treasures of the mineral, nor the varieties 
of the vegetable world. His business was wktjti man ; 
his object the discovery of man's moral wants ; his 
Study, to apply a proportionate remedy ; his work, to 
|>reak up the barren grQund of the human soil ; his aim, 
to promote the culture of the undisciplined heart; 
2^18 end, the salvation of those for whom Christ die4. 
He did not bring away one^ poor native to graft the 
?ices of a polished country on the savage ignorance <sf 

f 2 Cjorifitiusns, eh. ip. 
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His own J but he carried to the luitires themselres the 
ftews, and the means, of eternal life. 

He was also a conqueror, but he visited new regions^ 
not to depopulate, but to enlighten them. He sought 
triumphs, but they were over sin and ignorance. He 
achieved conquests ; but It was over the prm6e of dark« 
ness. He gained trophies, but they were not militaxjr 
banners, but rescued souls. He erected monuments^ 
but they wete to the glory of God, He did not carve 
his own name on the rocky shore, but he engraved that 
of his Lord on the hearts of the people. While con- 
iflicting with want, and struggling with misery, he 
planted churches ; while sinking under reproach and 
obloquy, he erected the standard of the Cross among 
barbarians, and (far more hopeless enterprise !} amon|f 
philosophers ; and, having escaped with life from the 
most uncivilized nations, was reserved for martyrdoOi 
in the Imperial queen of cities, ! 
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iAIHT WAXTL^B HSilTSHLT XTirBSDFXSS. 

Tbois religion consists in the subjugation of the body 
to the soul, and of the soul to God. The apostle every 
where shews, that by our apostacy this order is de^ 
stroyed, or- rather inverted. At the same time he 
teaches^ that though brought into this degraded state 
by our own perverseness, we are not hopelessly aban- 
doned to it. He not only shews the possibility, but the 
mode of our restoration, and describes the happy con- 
dition of the restored, even in this world, by declar- 
ing, that to be tpirituaUy-minded is life and peace. 

He knew that our faculties are neither good nor evil 
in themselves, but powerful instruments for the pro- 
motion of both : active capacities for either, just as the 
bent of our character is determined by tlie predomi- 
nance of religion or of sin, of the sensual or the spirit- 
Uftl mind. Saint Paul eminently exhibited, both in his 
ez.imple and in his' writings, the spiritual mmd. He 
was not only supremely excelle^nt in unfolding the 
doctrines, and inculcating the duties, of Christiani- 
ty ; he was not only equal in correctness of senti- 
ment and purity of practice with those who are 
drily orthodo^i and superior to those who are coldly 
practical ; but «'he perfects holiness in the fear of God,** 
He abounds in the heavenly mmdednt- ss which is the 
uniting link between doctrioAl and practical piety. 
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tlfhich, by the unction it infufies into both," proves that 
both are the result of Divine grace ; and which consists 
in an entire consecration of the aifections, a voluntary 
surrender of the whole man to God. 

This disposition the apostle makes the preliminaty 
to all perfonnance, as well^as the condition of all ac- 
ceptance. This it is which constitutes the charm of 
his Writings: There is a spirit of sanctity which per- 
vades them, and which, whilst it affords tlie best evi- 
dence of the love of God shed abroad in his own heart, 
infuses it also into the heart of his readers* While he 
is musing, the fire bums, and comnqiunicates its pure 
flame to every breast susceptible of genuine Christian 
feeling. Under its influence his arguments become 
persuasions, his exhortations entreaties. A sentiment 
so tender, and earnestness so imploring, breathes 
throughout them, that vt might seem that all regard for 
himself, all care for his own interests, is swallowed up 
in his ardent and aifectionaie concern for the spiritual 
interests of others. 

The exuberance of his love and gratitude, the fririf* 
of hb abundant faith, break out almost in spite of him- 
self His zeal reproves our timidity, his energy our in-' 
difference. •* He dwells," as an eloquent writer has 
remarked, " with almost untimely descant,'* on the 
name of Hini who had called him out of darkness int» 
his marvellous light. That name which we are so te- 
luctant to pronouncte, not through reverence to its pos- 
sessor, but fear of ea<:h other, ever sounds with holy 
boldness h*om the lips of Paul. His bursts of sacred 
joyj histrUiiBphai^t appeals to the truth of the pro« 
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Siises, his unbounded confidence in the hope set Uefora- 
him, cany an air not only of patience, but of victory, 
ivot only of faith, but of fhiition* 

Whoever desires more particularly to compare this 
^irit of Divine power manifested by the apostle, with 
the opposite spirit of the world, let him carefully pe- 
ruse the eig^hth chapter of his Epistle to the Romans. 
After describing the strong and painful conflict wiUi 
the malig^nant power of sin in the seventh chapter, with 
what a holy exultation does he, in the opening of the 
eighth, hurry in, as it were, the. assurance that «* there 
is now no condemnation to them that are in Christ Je- 
sus." It somewhat resembles that instant, 1 had almost 
said, that impatient, mercy of God in the third of Gen-^ 
esis, which seems eager to make the promise follow 
^lofte upon the fall, the forgiveness upon the sin ; to 
cutoiT the distressing space between terror and joy, to 
leave no interval for despair. God, who is so patient 
when he is to punish, is not patient when he is to save. 
He delays to strike, but he makes haste to pardon. 
*' After the first of&nce,^' says Bishop Jeremy Taylor, 
** God could no^ stay from redeeming ;" nor could Paul 
stay from proclaiming that we are redeemed. The 
apostle, like his Creator, loses not a moment to com&rt 
the soul which he has been afflicting. 

In this divine effusion we at once discern the dif- 
ference between natural weakness and superadd^ 
strength ; between the infirmities which are fortified 
"by the assistance,of the Spirit, and the sensual mind, 
vrhich. not only is not, but cannot be subject to the law 
of God; between him who not havlt^ '/ tho Spirit of 
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Christ, i< none of his," and him in whom ** Christ, the spi- 
rit of life, dwells;" between him, who, if he yield to the 
pleasures of sense, shall die, and him who, through the 
Spirit mortifying the deeds of the body, shall live. 

It is \vorth observing, that he does not mske the line 
of demarcration between the twd classes of characters, 
to consist merely in tlie actual crimes and grosser rices 
of the one class, and the better actions of the other. It 
is to the sensual and spiritual mindf the fountain of good 
ftnd evil deeds, to which he refers as the decisive test. 
This radical distinction he further conceives to be a 
more obvious line^bf separation than even any difference 
of religious opinions, any distinction arising from the 
mere adoption of peculiar dogmas. 

That the reviving assurance may appear to belong ex- 
clusively to real Christians, he marks the change of 
character by the definite tense now, implying their re« 
cent victory over their old corruptions, which he had 
been deploring. This precsiUtion would prevent those 
who remained in their former state from taking to 
themselves the comfort of a promise in which they hava 
110 part* He guards it still mor^ explicitly, by declare 
ing, that the true evidence of this renovation of hearty 
was ^eir •walking after the Spirit ^ a term which de^ 
scribes habitual progress in the new way, io which we 
are conducted 'by the new nature, and which^ if it d<» 
not always preserve us from deviating from it, reoalls ua 
back to it 

This power Paid felt ; and on this principle he wrote 9 
and he never wrote on any principle on which he did net 
act After he had carried piety to the most heroic ete» 
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▼ation; after he had pressed the fnost fervent exerttonB 
on others, and gained the moat splendid conquests over 
lumself. — still he considered hipnself only in the road 
to salvation ; still he never thought of slackening his 
course ; he thought not of resting ; he htid not reached 
his end. He was not intimidated from pursuing it by 
new difficulties ; his resolution rose with his trials ; all 
he feared for himself, all against which he cautioned 
others, was declension { his grand solicitude for them 
And for himself was, that they might not lose the 
ground they had gained. He well knew, that even the 
present position could not be long maintained without 
the pursuit of farther conquests. He toaUced after the 
»pirit 

The terrible forms of distress which he summons to 
view in this, as well as in other parts of his Epistles, 
lUways remind him of the principle which makes them 
•upportable. He enumerates human miseries in all 
their variety of shapes,— *riA«/afton, diitvets, persecutitm, 
fitndnet nahednett, peril, eword. ^ But- to what end does 
he muster this confederate band of woes ? He caWs on 
them not to avert the sufferings the$r inflict ; no, he 
challenges them to separate the Christian sufferer /rom 
ike love of Ckriat. He presents himself to us as an in- 
stance of the supreme triumph of this love over all 
earthly calamity. The man whose distresfeo cAounded, 
who was preeeed above measiiref comes out of the con- 
flict, not only a conqueror,-»that to one of his ardent 
spirit seemed too poor a triumph,— A« ie more than a 
conqueror. But how is this victory achieved ? Thnmg^ 
fifm who loved ua. That lowliness Which made him £xy 



just before, ''that which I do I alloir not, but Ihiat t 
hate that I dp," must have been lifted by a mighty fkitb 
when he exclaimed, *<I am persuaded that neither 
death nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor pow* 
ers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor life, 
nor death, nor any other creature, shall be able to sep« 
arate us from the V^v^ of Cod, which is in Christ Jesun 
our Lord.'* 

In speaking, in this chapter, of the glories of the eter^' 
nal worlds l^s Rapture does not escape him as the sail/ 
of the imagination, as a thought awakened by a sudden. 
I^lance of the object ; he does not express himself a<f. 
random from the impulse of the moment ; his is not thti 
conjectural language of ignorant desire, of uncertain; 
hope; it is an assumption of the sober tone of calcula^ 
tion. **" I reckon," says he, like a man skilled in thift 
spiritual arithmetic,— »«« I reckon,'* after a due estimate 
of their comparative value, ^* that the sufiferkigs of thef 
present time are not worthy to be compared with thcL 
glory which shall be revealed.** 

No man was ever so weU qualified to make this esti-^ 
mate. Of the sufferings of the present world he had, 
shared more largely than any man. Of the glory that 
shall be revealed, he had had a glimpse granted to n* 
other man. He had been caught up into paradise. He 
'< had heard the words of Ctod, fmd seen the visions of 
the Almighty," and the result of his privileged experi* 
ence, was, that he ^< desired to depart, and to be witk 
Christ ;'* that he desired to escape from this valley o€ v 
tears ; that he was impatient to recover the cdestisS 

fQ.2 
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▼bidR, eagfer to perpetuate the momentary foretaste of 
the glories of immortality. 

We perceive, then, how this hope of future felicity 
sustained him under conflicts, of which we, in an estab- 
^hed state of Christianity, and sufferings only under 
.the common trials of mortality, can have no adequate 
conception. His couragfeous faith wa$ Icept alive and 
fortified by fervently practising^ the duty he so unweae 
xiedly urges upon oU^ers, contintung' instani inprayerm 

To encourage this practice in hi^ readers, tnd at the 
same tiqie to point out the source of his own heavenly 
hope, and continual intercourse with the Divine pres- 
ence, he adds, *' the Spirit helpeth our infirmities, for 
ve know not what we should pray for as we ought, but 
the Spirit itself majceth intercession for us," Nor does 
liis high trust and confidence in Qod, thus gendered^ 
easily find its limit. On the contrary, he adds, ^<we 
Icnow that (Ul things work together for good to them 
that love Ood»" 

This trust was an assurance of the largest import, 
and it involved indefinite consequences. Having cor-* 
dially confided in him fi)r salvation through the blood 
ef Chnst, he found,, as is always the case, the greater 
involving the les^ ; he found that he had little difficulty 
in trusting Him with his inferior concerns. To Him 
to whom he had committed his eternal happiness, to 
Him he could not scruple to confide his fortune, his 
heaUh, his reputation, his life. 

We have not, it is true, these manifestations, of which 
the apostle was favoured with a temporary enjoyment. 
But we hare kh testimony^ added to the testimony]^ 
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tlie evidences, the proofs, the promises, the demon- 
strations of the whole New Testament. Why, then, are 
we not supported, encouraged, animated by them ? It 
is because we do not examine these evidences, because 
we do not consult these testimonies, because we^neglect 
these proofs ; therefore it is, that we are not nurtured 
by these promises. We entertain them as speculations^ 
rather thsm as convictions, we receive them as notions, 
jrather than as facts. 

If ever a cordial desire of iSiese devout assurances is 
conferred? it is in fervent prayer. What an encourage^ 
ment to this holy exercise, is the hope of being raised 
by it, to the heart-felt belief that such felicity is real, 
and that it is reserved for the final portion of the hum- 
ble Christian ! Too humble, perhaps, to give full credit 
that such great things can be in store fbr him. For a 
moment he is staggered j till faith, the parent of that 
humility which trembles while it believes, enables him 
-to apply to himself the promises of Him to whom no« 
thing is impossible, the merits of Him for whom no- 
thing is too great, the death of Him who died that we 
might live for ever. 

In whatever part of his' writings the Apostle spealcs 
of the efficacy of the death of Chfist, and of the '^con- 
straining" power of his love, there is a vehemence in his 
desire, a vivacity in his sentiments, an energy in his lan-^ 
guage, an intensity in his feelings, which strongly indi- 
cate a mind penetrated with the depth of his own views. 
He paints the love of his Lord as a grace, of which, 
though his soul was deeply sensible as to its nature, yet 
aato thedegree^ it is ''excecdingalnuidsmtly above** 
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not only << all that he could ask," but ** all that he could 
think." His boldest conceptions sink under the im- 
pression which np hingpiafce could convey. 

Yet these sublime portions of his writings, which 
bear the more special stamp and impress of the gt>8pelj 
which afford the nearest view of realities as yet unap* 
proachable^ are set aside bjt many, as things in which 
they hkve no personal concern. They have, indeed, « 
sort of blind reverence for them, as for something 
which they conceive to be at once sacred and unintelli- 
gible, such a kind of respect as a man would naturally 

« 

entertain at the sight of a copy of the Scriptures in a 
language which he did not understand. ^ 

Eloquent as he was, we often find him labouring un« 
der his intense conception of ideas too vast for utter* 
ance. In describing tbe extent of the love of Crod,'its 
height and depth, its length and breadth, his soul 
seems to expand with the dimensions he is unfolding. 
His expressions seem to acquire all that force with 
which he intimates that the soul itself, so acted upon, 
is invested. To he^ strengthened idth mighty would have 
been reckoned tautology in an ordinary writer on an 
ordinary subject; and to be streng^ened with aU 
might, would seem an attribute impossible to mor> 
tality. But holy Paul had himself felt the excellency 
of that power ; he knew that it is derived, and t}»at the 
fountain of duration is tfie ghy-iQyn power of God. 

In delineating the mighty opi-iaaons of Divine love 
on the human mind, the seemmt* hyperboles' ai^ soberiy 
true. Wliere the theme is ^ll.nutable, language will 
hurst its bounds, He preaches riclies which ar^ vn* 
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tearchable — exhorta to know the love toMch surpeutes 
knovfled^e-^TOm'ises peace which paasea underattmtUng'' 
—we must look at things -which are not aeenr^against hope 
•weftmat believe in hope — while aorrowful toe m%iat he aU 
looya rejoicing — aa having nothing muat reckon thattve 
poaseaa all things — dyings and behold toe live — though «n- 
known roe are toell knovn-^lxi sliort, he rcconeiles contra* 
dictions, unites opposites. Antipathies by nature ' be- 
come affinities by grace. The love of Grod in Christ is 
the point where he makes contraries centre, and imposi- 
biJities meet. 

His spirit seems' most intimately to identify itself 
with the clhircli of Bphesus- What an improbable 
union.! The late idolatrous worshippers of Diana, and 
the late persecutors of the saints of Jesus, havevnov 
but one heart and one soul ! These recent enemies to 
Christ, sqid to each other, now meet in one common 
point of attraction. With what holy triumph does he 
idilate on their common faith! that love of God in 
Christ Jesua which is, their common centre- and bond 
of union ! 

Still, as we have sueh frequent occasion to observe, 
he does not sacrifice practical duty to the indulgence 
of his rapture. Still he does not allow even these Ephe- 
sians to rest satisfied with the g^ace they have received. 
It is not enough that they have been favoured with 
a vocation, they must «.* walk worthy of it.'* «' The 
perfecting of the saints" must be cafried on ; '* they 
must reach the measure of the stature of the ful- 
ness of Christ." No such perfection had be^n attained 
ve» would allow them to rest in tlieir present posi- 
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tion. Etcii in thk highly fayoured churchy progre^^ U 
ei\}oiiied, pressed, reiterated. No elevation of devout 
feeling sets him above attention to moral goodness. 

Nothing can be more beautiful than the abrupt apos- 
trophes of praise and gratitude into which, in the midst 
of sorrow, of exhortation, of reproof, he onexpectedl/ 
breaks out. The love of his Redeemer so fills liis soul, 
that it requ'ires an effort to restrain its outward ex- 
pression. Even when engaged in the transaction of 
business, and' directing the concerns 6f others, which, 
by an ordinary mind, would have been * pleaded as a 
valid reason for suspending spiritual ideas, and dismiss^ 
ing spiritual feelings, they yet mix theinselves, as it 
vere involuntarily, with his secular cares i there is not 
only a satiitfaction, but a joyfUness in these escapes Qf 
affection Which seem to spring frcm his soul, in propor- 
tion to the depression of his circumstances, to the dan- 
ger which surrounded, to the deaths which thveatenedr 
him. 

When Paul and Silas were impritoned at Philtppi, It 
is recorded that they prayed at midnight. This would 
naturally be expected from such men, under such cir- 
cumsUnces ; but is added, ^' they sang prmucM unto 
CJod. '» Thus they not only justified, but glorified Him, 
under this suffering, as well as degradation. For it 
mudt not be forgotten, that this imprisonment was not 
merely a measure for securing their persons,->->they were 
«tripped bare— 'many stripes were laid upon tiiem, and 
the iron entered into their soul. Yet they sang praises 
unto God ! 
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AVhat a trluraph is bere of the element 6f spirit over 
the force and violence of outward GircnmstaiiceB I 

" Th' oppresaor holds 
His bodj^bouDd, but knows not what a range 
His spirit takes, unconscious of a chain ; 
And that to bind him is a v^ in attempt, 
Whom Ged delights In, and in whotD'he dwells> 

In the Epistle to the Ephesians^ to which we have 
just referred, we are presented with a fe^h instance 
how much bis devoUon rose under the i^ame circum- 
stances of distress. It was written from a prison, and 
is almost on^\entii'e effusion of love and praise. It ie 
an overflowing expression of aifectionate gratitude^ 
that has no parallel. It seems to be enriched with an 
additional infusion of the spirit of <jod, and bas' per- 
haps more, of the heroism of Christian teeling than, 
except in the discourses of our Lord, is to be found in 
tbeVhole sacred treasury. It seems to coroe fresh 
from the celestial world. He speal^s not as from a 
prisojn,. but as from a region of light, and life, and glo- 
ry. His thoughts are in heaven, liis soul is with his Sa- 
vioiir, bis heart is with his treasure : no wpnder, then, 
that his language has a tmctiire of the idiom of im- 
mortality. 

As Archimedes, when Syracuse was taken by the 
liesiegers, was so intent on a mathettiatical demonstra- 
tion, tbat he knew nqt when the city was lost: so the. 
agiostle, absorbed in a concern as much superior to that 
of the philosopher as Scripture truth is to scientific, 
T«st night of tbQ crueltie« of Kero, forgot his formeir 
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•vflTermg^, felt not his present captivity^ thought not of 
his impending^ fate-^present^ past, and future, as they 
related to himself, were absorbed in his zeal for the 
salvation of the church, for the glory of its founder! 
Mark the divine supports vouchsafed to this imprisoned 
Saint ! Note his state of ^ace ! Observe the perfec- 
tion of his faith ! How the motion of his spirit wa« 
accelerated as it drew nearer to its centre ! He whose 
deep humility had suggested to him the possibility, 
that, after converting others, he might himself be re- 
jected : he who had desired not to be unclothed, but 
to be clothed apon— -now declares that he is rectdy to be 
offered up, now denrea to depart ; not In the gentle 
decay of exhausted nature, not in the weaning languor 
of a sick bed, not hi the calm of a peaceful dissolution^ 
suffering only the pains inseparable from an ordinary 
death ; but he is prepared to meet the hand of violence t 
he is ready to pottr out his .blood upon the scaffold ; 
he is longing to join " the souls which were beheaded 
for the witnes* of Jesus, and for the word of God." • So 
far from being dismayed^ because he knew tha^ his 
martyrdom was at hand ; he uho knew not what it was 
to boast, yet knowing in whom he had trusted; feeling 
his eternal redemption drawing nigii^ could exclaitiL 
with a holy bravery ; " I have fought a good fight ; f 
have finished my course ; I have .kept the faith.** 

Then, in a rapture of triumphant joy at the. mental 
view of the crown of righteousness, which the Lord, 
the righteous Judge, «* had prepared for him' aguinst 
the great day," that same unparalleled phil^Uiropy, 
which he had so constantly manifested, breaks out an4 
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consecrates a moment, when we mi{|^ht hare supposed 
the immediate nearness of his own unspeakable bless*- 
edness would have engrossed his whole soul. His re- 
ligion was no selfish piety, his hope no solitary salva- 
tion. \ Gratitude swells into its highest transport from 
tike reflection that the Lord Jesus had not exclusively 
reserved the crown foriiim, no, nor for the beloved 
Timothy, to whom he writes, nor for the multitude of 
his own friends, nor for the converts who were to be 
peculiarly **his joy and crown of rejoicing;'* but «' for 
ALL them also which love his appearing,'* for all *« tlie 
redeemed of the Lord" to the end of the world. 
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jk tfiinsAK mw or tbz ^hautiss of satat paitx : 019 

JL90WLBD6X OF HVXAV HATVmi-^fllS SSCICACT IS SXT« 
IHO AUTIGB OE BSrXOOF^— BIS nrTSOEITT. 

TmsBE is in Saint Paul's writings and conduct^ $uch 
9, warmth and openness ; so much frankness and can- 
dour ; such an unreserved pouring out of his very soul ; 
such a free disclosure of his feelings, as well as of his 
opinions ; such an elevation, mingled with such a sober- 
ness of thinking ; so much social kindness, with so. 
much Divine love; so much practical activity, with 
such deep spirituality ; so much human prudence, with 
so much of the wisdom which is from above; so much 
tenderness for the persona of men, with so little con- 
nivance at ^eir faults ; so much professional dignity, 
with so much personal humility,— as it woujd be diffi- 
cult to find in any other human being. 

Yet jn all tliese opposite excellencies, there is no- 
thing that is not practicable, nothing, that is not imi- 
table. His religion, like his morality, has a peculiar 
«edateness. His ardent feelings betray him into no 
mtemperance of speech, into no inequality of action. 
His piety is free from excentricity, his faith from pre- 
sumption. 

Uniformly we find a great reasonableness in his char- 
acter ; and it adds to his value as an example, that he 
yrttB, if wc may be allowed so familiar tin expjrassion^ 
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eminently a mui of business. His transactions, indeed^ 
always tended to the same end with his devotions and 
his instructions ; he was full of care, but it was the 
care of all the churches ; each day was fully occupied^ 
but it was that same <* care" which came upon him» not 
only as a Sunday, but as a daily gare. 

The perfection in which he possessed this quality, 
proves that his derotedness had in it nothing of ab^ 
straction. He exhibited ho contempt of the common 
usages, no renunciation of the common comforts of life,^ 
when the former could with propriety be observed, or 
the latter be lawfully enjoyed ; no coveting of suffer* 
ingSy when "they could be conscientiously avoided. He 
was no pattern for ascetics, no prototype for Stylites. 
He bequeathed no example of bodily macerations, nor 
uncommanded austerities, nor penances unprofltably 
aiming at atonement. His idea of self«denial was to 
facrifioe his own will; his notion of pleasing God wa» 
to do and suffer the Divine wUl. 

His discretion was scarcely less conspicuous than 
hb zeal : unlike some enthusiastic Christians in the 
eariy ages of the Church, who, not contented to meet 
persecution, invited it; he never sought, whilst he 
never shrunk frot^ danger. Though his life was one 
continued martyrdom, to which the brief suffering of 
the stake or the axe would have been a mercy, yet he 
was contented to live for lengthened services ; though 
he would have finished his course with joy to himself, 
he was willing to protract it for the glory of God; 
though he counted not his Ufe dear, yet he knew it to be 
nsefal, and therefore desired its continuancet 
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He was entire!/ exempt from that indiscreet zeal 
which seems to g-lory in provoking the displeasure of 
the world. He had nothing of that bad judgment, 
which seeks distinction from singularity. His straight- 
finrward rectitude neither courted the applause, nor de- 
spised the good opinion of men. He who, in the integ- 
rity of his heart, could say, *< We sought glory neither 
of you nor yet of others ;" in the tenderness of that heart 
could say, to the same persons, « lor what is our hope, or 
joy, or crown of rejoicing; are not even ye,-!-ye are our 
glory and joy?** 

He was totally free from any irrational confidence in 
supernatural interpositions. Though living under the 
iiifluence of the Holy Spirit, he felt no enthusiastic in« 
fiation. Though, in his perilous* voyage, assured by aa 
angel of God that there should be no loss of lives, yet 
he helped with hit owtn hands to throw out the tackling, 
and the ship must be worked by his direction. He went 
fartlier, declaring, *' except the men abide in the ship, 
ye cannot be saved," ' Could the boldest impugner of 
Divine Providence have exercised more prudence, have 
exhibited more activity ? 

Not only from this passage, bat from the general spi- 
rit of his writings, we may learn, that merely to say, 
we trust in God for the accomplishment of any thing 
"within our power, without using ourselves the rational 
means of accomplishing it, is a total want of sense ; and 
not entirely to trust in Him, while we are using theu^ 
is an utter want of faith. 

* Acts, i;K, xxvii 
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< Though favoured with immediate revelations from 
above, yet was Paul so singularly modest, as only 
slightly to advert to Divine communications, and then 
in the name of a third ^rsonr^I knew a man in Chritt, 
So contMtent of speech, as not even to disclose this dis- 
tinction till near fourteen years after it had been con- 
ferred. May we not then agree with the sagacious Pa- 
Tteyf that ** Saint Paul's mind had none of the characters 
of enthusiasm ; that the coolness of his head always 
kept pace with the warmth of his heart ^* 

His conduct uniformly exhibits the precise distinction 
between Christian wisdom and worldly fpolicy. His 
boundary>lihe is clearly defined, and he never steps 
over it to serve a purpose. Of that prudence which is 
a-<kin to selfishness, of that discretion which leans to 
craft, of that candor which tends to undue pliancy, of 
that wisdom which is sensual and earthly, he had not 
the slightest tincture. . What an illustrious orator of 
our own time said of his contemporary statesman, may 
be far more appropriately applied to Saint Paul,-r^hat^ 
In gaining admiration, hia virtuet -were hia attB,* 

His intellectual powers were admirably constituted 
to second his high moral and spiritual attainments. He 
had an intuitive sagacity of m tad. This deep master of 
the science of man was intimately acquitinted with all 
the doublings andtiURiings, the intricacies and perverse" 
ness of the heart. In. short, he knew the exact point 
from which to take the most comprehensive view of 
this 9eene of tnanf and Us writings possess this great 

^ Mrv Burke of Uie Mar^ of Biockiiigha«> 

a 2 
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advantage, that they also put the intelligent reader in 
the position to take the same view. He knew every plait 
and fold of the human character. He had studied the 
gpecies in all its modifications and varieties, from th© 
monarch on the throne to the meanest officer in hia 
court ; from the high priest presiding in the Sanhedriin 
to the Pharisee praying in the street : of the intolerance 
of the one, he had had personal experience; throngh 
the duplicity of the other, his keen eye could pierce, 
without consulting the breadth of his phylactery. 

The same acute penetration brought him no less ac- 
quainted with the errors of the well-intentioned, with 
the weaknesses of the wise, with the feilingf'of the vir- 
tuous, and the inconsistencies of even the conscientious. 
Yet did he never convert his knowledge of all the 
shades of the human mind to an unkind, malevolent, or 
Elfish purpose. It never taught him to hate the un- 
worthy, with whose obliquities jt made him acqaaint- 
ed ; or to despise the weak, whose infirmities it had dis- 
covered. So far was he from availing himself of his sa« 
gacity, by turning the vices or imbecilities of others to 
ftis own account, that it inspired him with a more ten* 
der and compassionate feeluig for the frailties of their 
common nature. 

In perusing his Epistles, we should always bear in 
mind, that Saint Paul is not addressing the profligtiite 
and profane^ but converts, or, at least, religious profes- 
sors This consideration would prevent our putting 
the reproofs and corrections which he thought necessa- 
ry for them at too great a distance from ourselves^ Into 
this danger we may be too much inclined to fall> if we 
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4k» not bring these people nearer to what we suppose 
to be our own level. They were already Christians. It 
was not, tiierefore, always necessary, to arrange all the 
fondamentai doctrines into a regular system^ much less 
to begin with » formal elposition of the elements of a 
religion, with the principles of which they were already 
imbued; or at leadt with the doctrines of which^ they 
were acijaamted. ^ This, manner of addressing them is a 
proof that their progress was already considerable. 

The first Epistle is inscribed « To all that are at Some, 
beloved of God, called to be saints, whose faith is spo- 
iDen of throughout the world." The nest is <* to the 
€hurch of God at Corinth, with all the saints in Achaia." 
Another ** to the saints that are at Ephesus, and to the 
faithful in Christ Jesus.'^ Again, <* to the saints and 
laithful brethren in Christ at Colosse." His letters to 
individual friends, designate also the piety of his corres- 
pondents. " To Timothy, his son in the faith ;" " to Ti- 
tus, his own son after the common faith." And in wri- 
ting to the Hebrews collectively, he denominates them 
*< holy brethren, partakers of the heavenly calling." 

It would be well if the generality of Christians could 
•spbe to rank with any of these classes. Saint Paul's 
knowledge of mankind, however, of which we have said' 
90 much, would . prevent his addressing the best 
of his converts, as characters who did not require 
either caution, correction, or improvement. He knew 
«ven after they had adopted the. Christian profession, 
how pertinaciously bad habits would cleave to some, 
how much besetting sins, natural infirmity, temptation 
without, and passion within, would impede th^ progress 
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of others. He was aware that many who thought them* 
selves sincere, and perhaps really were so, were yet 
careless and cold-hearted; that many who were warm 
in profession, were selfish, indolent, coyetous ; thatmany 
who appeared to be lovers of God, were 3ret iDordinately 
lovers of pleasure ; that some who professed to be dead 
to sin, were alive to the world. ** Alexander did him 
much evil;** <<I>emas forsook him;" '^PhygeUus and 
Hermogenes turned away from him.'* 

The persons to whom he wrote might, on tiie whole, 
be considered as no unfair specimen of professing Chris- 
tians in every age. Consequently neither his doctrine 
nor his precepts can, by any fair rule of jutflg^ent, be 
limited to the community, or even to the individual, to 
whom they were immediately inscribed; he has erected 
his mandate into an , unalterable standard of general 
Christianity. 

The inspiring guide of Saint Paul knew that human 
nature, left to its own specific operation, would be the 
same in t^pt church of Rome to which his Epistle was 
addressed, as in the now-existing church C(f that metro^ 
polls,—- a church n^ich has so far departed from the 
simplicity of its founder ; that the church of Bphesus 
W0UI4 differ only in its local circumstances and form of 
government from the chiu^h of England ; that the same 
sort of beings, with the same wants and weaknesses 
which composed'the church of Oalatia, would composei 
that of Geneva and of Holland;*— that it was not tha 
Corinthian convert alone who should become *<a ne\if 
creature ;*' that it was not the member of any particular 
^^mmunity that must "put <^ the old man with hhc 
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4eeds ;'* he knew that the transmuting power of true 
religion would confer the same character of newness 
upon every genuine believer } that as in every age the 
princ^e is the same, so also will he its results. 

In illustration of these general remarks, let us select 
ji particular Gase.<i~*Our apostle had not studied the bu- 
sman heart to so little purpose as not to perceive that it 
Is of itself commonly indisposed to liherality. Elven 
where a measure of religious feeling has conferred or en- 
larged Jthis virtue, he knew that it requires excitement 
to keep the fiame alive; that if easily kindled hy some 
«fiecting tale, or some present object, it may, by being 
left bo itsell^ be as easjily extinguished. He knew that 
impressions, if not immediately followed up, and acted 
upon, soon wear out; that a warm impulse, if left to 
^ool, evaporates in oiere profession. On this principle, 
ihen, we find him delicately reminding the Corhithians* 
of the zeal with which they had voluntarily engaged to 
raise a fund for the indigent, and remonstrating on the 
obligation to put ^eir bwn plan in execution, by dis- 
tributmg as well as collecting. 

In sugg;e8ting this duty, he takes a circuitous path, by 
intimating the necessity of consistency in the conduct 
of Christians, by dwelling on the expediency of those 
who abounded in faith, and eloquence, and religious 
knowledge, abounding also in acts of beneficence ; and 
i>y hinting thai a high profession, without that broad 
principle of Christian charity, of which he knew alms- 
;lpiviQg to be one fruit, would be an anomaly discredit^' 
|>le to themselves, and injurious tp religion, 

* 2 Cor. cfa. viii^ 
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He tbea proposes to them, wiUi the handef amMlsr, 
pemuuuoDB, arf^imeiits, and exsmples: he makes du^ 
ties grow out of motives, and impresses both by aotnai 
instances. He mentions, in a sort of incideatal waj, 
the beneTolence of a less opulent and less instroeted 
people, the Macedonians; and, according to his inraria- 
b)e custom, produces their chanty as growing- out of 
their piety. TAey garoe tkenuehet Jirtt unS0 the Ltrd^ 
and then, as the effect would naturally foUow the cause. 
the^ gave tmf uBhfthe vUl of God. He informs them, 
that this generous people did not wait to confer their 
bounty till it was solicited. He intimates, that in th]» 
instance it was not those who wanted the charity, birib 
those who gare it, ** that pressed it with much cnti«a- 
ty :*' instructively hmting, that they had made the tnK 
use of afflictions; for that ** their poverty,** instead of 
being i^eaded as an apology for withholding their cha- 
rity, " abounded to the riches of their liberality.'* 

This was a powerful intimation, that if those more 
indigent converts had been so bountiful, what might not 
be expected from tlie opulent metropolis of the regions 
of Achaia ? It was also an experiment of their sinceri- 
ty ; for if they were more forward in profession, and 
more abundant in graces, would it not be an expected 
consequence, that they diould be more abundant in 
works of charity ? 

And, finally, not contented with pressing upon them 
the example of a church of inferior note, he rises sud- 
denly to the sublimest of all precedents. He does not, 
to them, quote any injunction of their Divine Master to 
charity, though with such injunetioas the Gosp^ 
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abounds ; bat in a manner strong, and, instant, vaiex- 
peetedly presaea his exmn^e^ and in the loftiest possible 
instsQice :* " i'or ;e know the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, though he was rich) yet for your sakes he be- 
came poor, that ye through his poverty might be rich." 
To what a trifle, to what a nothing, does lie, by this ad- 
orable tarn, reduce the largest pecuniary bounty, by 
directing tbeir attention to the i7irirxAKA.Bi.E gift ! 

To the same pui^ose he directs his friends at £phe- 
9U9, in his last affectfonate discourse, to the precept of 
Christ. After the jnost powerful exhortations, he al- 
ludes to his hairing himself supplied his necessities by 
the labour of his own hands, in order to the exercise of 
charity ; and tlien, lest they should suppose this to be 
any vaunt of his self-denial, rather than a declaration 
made to stimulate his hearers to similar industry, by a 
similar motive of eharity,— be sums up the charge by a 
most powerful incitement, equal of itself to account for 
his own generonty, as well as to awaken theirs, pro- 
ducing the only posthumous quotation which Scripture 
has preserved of the IXivine Instructor : ** Remember 
the words of the Lord Jesus^ how he said, it is more 
l^essed to give than to receive." 

Another instance of his delicacy is, that in address- 
mg the same people, when he iirould lower to its just 
inferiority the value of gifts and miraculous powers, in 
comparison of the more exceUent way, he doies not di- 
rectly point at their vanity and 8eif*exaltation, but with 
a re&iemcnt worthy the attention of all censors! he 

*2Cor.ch.Tm. 
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transfers the application to himself-— Thoagb / (not 
though you) speak with the tongues of men and of an-- 
gels ; though / have the g^ft of prophecy and faith ; 
though / bestow all my goods to feed the poor, and 
have not charity, / am nothing.* 

As he thought it necessary, in this address, to adduce 
the strongest supposeable instances, even instances 
which could not be thought to exist, there was no me- 
thod wiiich could so effectually expose the radical evil 
of uncharitableness with so little offence to those wha 
were guilty of it, as to apply the imaginary cas6 1p hi» 
own person : nor could thife most elaborate harangue on 
the beauty of charity hare produced without it so pow- 
erful an effect : nor would any delineation of ail the't^- 
posite vices, which were notoriously practised by the 
proud and sensual Corinthians, have affected them so 
much, as this beautiful portrait of the heavenly virtue, 
in wliich many of them were eminently deficient, and 
to whom the picture therefore presented such • a eon> 
trast., 

Yet, while he thus combated their preference of ta- 
lents which might raise ^admiration, to those which tend- 
ed to the public good, he thought proper to let them 
see, that the inferior value he set on them was not to 
screen or justify any ig^norance of his own^; and that, as 
is too commonly the case, he did not depreciate learn- 
ing, because he did not possess it. 

After having enjoined on the Thessalonians, that it 
wasflieir duty « to love one another, as they were taught 

* iCor. th. xiii. 
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ef God," lest it might look like ft suspicion rather than 
a reminding, be encouragingly subjoms,-^'* and indeed 
ye do it." In the same spirit, after saying to the same 
church, "Comfort yourselves together, and edify on« 
another," he again intimates that they did net so much 
require to be instructed as congratulated, by adding, 
** even as also ye do. " 

Again, with a holy generosity, when he has any Uiing i» 
notice, which he can honestly praise, the commendation 
he bestows is undivided ; when any unacceptable point to 
press, he softena prejudices and courts compliance by 
mixing himself with the injunction, or involving himself 
in tlie censure : <^ Let ua cleanse ourselves from all filthi* 
ness of flesh and spirit." In lamenting, in the seventh of 
Romans, the dominion of sin, he speaks in his own per- 
son : in referring, in the subsequent chapter, to the do- 
minion of grace, he extends the consolation to all believ- 
ers. On every occasion which calls both qualities, gen-* 
tleness ^d lowliness, into exercise. Saint Paul shews 
himself not only to be the humblest, but the politest of 

men. 

Had a late noble and polished preceptor * been as con- 
versant with the Holy Scriptures as he unquestionably 
was with polite literature, and had his principles been 
as soimd as his taste, he would have had no occasion to 
look farther than the writings of Paul of Tarsus, for the 
most complete illustration of that favourite maxim, the 
adoption of which he so repeatedly enjoined on his mis- 
guided pupil. His fine sense, under the influence of re- 

* Lord Chesterfield. 
S 
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ligion, would have l«d him, while he preaBed the injuno* 
lion, to gire it all it wanted,— a right direction. He 
would have found the 9uavi$er in modo accompany the 
firtiter in re, more imiformlj in our apostle than in any 
' other writer. 

In addition to the numberless instances of this unioq^ 
that occur in his Epistles, some of which we have al- 
ready noticed, we cannot forbear mentioning', that, in 
writing to Timothy, he recommends *«the spirit -of 
power and of a eound mind^** to which he snbjoina, 
** /lold fatt the form qf wund word*." But while he is 
so peremptory as to the force of the matter, he is not 
less attentive to the duty of mildness in tiie manner. 
He dtfccts, that the dictates of this sound mind be con- 
veyed with a^h7/>Mi,-*this form of soimd words be com- 
municated with lo9e s and in expatiating on these gen- 
tle graces, we must not Ibrget the situation mid^* which 
he exercised them. 

In the days of prosperous fortune, we frcqu^tly see 
die appearance of cheerfulness and complaf^ency in cha« 
racters not remarkable for gentleness of mind : but 
Paul, under the most disastrous circumstances, never 
iails to exhibit the same amiable courtesies., It is there- 
ibre not easy to account for the prejudices of certain 
persons, who always speak of him as a character of the 
most repulsive harshness. 

I should be very unwilling to suspect, if a few of 
these critics are to be found among my own sez^ that 
their dislike to this apostle arises from a cause which is 
rather calculated to inspire gratitude than to provoke 
cehsure. Bis Mt^ntion^ in not being limitecl to their 
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iiig^st interests, but descending also* to their minutest 
concerns, is a proof surely that he thought nothing be- 
neath his notice, which might raise the dig^ty and add 
to the beauty of the female character. I should be very 
unwilling to suppose Ihat their disapprobation arisen 
from his having said, ** She that livcth in pleasure i& 
dead while she liveth.'* Nor could I presume to sus- 
pect, that his injunction of submission to their hus- 
bands,— -of subordination atwcuijt, and of silence wme-' 
<»}ne<,->-can possibly be the cause of the hostility of any 
C^uristiah ladies. 

Still less would I venture to suppose, that their dis- 
pleasure i^ owing to his having recommended *^ that 
women should adorn themselves in modest apparel,''-^ 
nor that they should object to him for his preference of 
<< shamefacedness" to " costly array,"— of "sobriety** 
to " broidered hair,*'— of •« good works^ to, <* gold and 
pearls.'** 

It looks as if Saint Paul was of opinion, that the exter- 
nal appearance of women was an indication of the dis- 
position of the mind; and this opinicm it is probable 
made him so earnest in recommending these symbols of 
internal purity. He doubtless more strongly prohibits 
certain personal decorations, because they were the in- 
signia of the notoriously unworthy females of his time^ 
And it may be fairly presumed^ that he never thought 
it could be construed into a hardship to be cautioned 
against wearing the badge of the profession of i4ais. 

* I Tim. ch. ii. 
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If they uc of opinion, that his pointedly suggesting to 
jthem the ornaments of a meek and qtdet •pirit^ wfts at least 
a tuperfluwu injunction, they will forgive him on the 
ground that he mig^t not think it unnecessary, even to 
the most gentle, to ** stir up their pure mind by way of 
remen^ance,** 

It is obvious that he could not possibly entertain any 
prejudices against a ses, in which he counted so many 
Taluable friends. And let It be seriously observed, that 
in whatever relates to pious affections, to Christian prac- 
tice, to disinterested kindness, to zeal and diligence, 
there was obviously, in Saint Paul's estimation, neither 
male nor female. For we do not hear more<of his affec- 
tionate regard for good women, and of his generous tes- 
tijnony to their worth, than we hear of the friendship 
with the aex of any other character in history ? He de- 
lights in their praises. *' Phebe*' is warmly commended 
for her good offices " to the Saints at Rome," not only 
OS having been an important assistant to the apostle him. 
self, but as " the succourer of many" Christians. ** Pris- 
cilla" is honourably recorded as '* his helper in Christ 
Jesus^'' as one who, with her husband, had '< for his life 
laid down their necks.*' For this he thankfully ob- 
serves, they are entitled not only to his tlianks, but also 
to « the thanks of all the churches of the Gentiles.'* 
He acknowledges that '* Mary had bestowed much la- 
bour on him and his converts." The name of <* Ap- 
phia," and that of ** Julia," is perpetuated by bis afiee- 
tlonate gratitude. That of ««Chloe" stands prominent 
IB his grateful page. <<Tryphena and Ti^phosa U% 
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boured much in the Lord." To the honour ^f British 
ladies be it remembered, that his friend *< Claudia" waft 
our country-wom^n.* 

Paul observes that, in the family of Timothy^ pi^ty 
on the female side was hereditary, and he congratulates 
his friend on the excellent principles of his two mater- 
nal relations ; and virtually ascribes to these instructres- 
ses, '*that from a child he was acquainted with the 
Scriptures." Others he has named, whose praise is not 
pnly in the churches, but whose names are in the book 
of life. 

Are not these testimonies to female excellence from 
suck an eulogist, and in such a cause, 

**Jih(n)e all Greeks above all Roman fame P** 

If it stands recorded on the monument of a noble Eng- 
lishman, as his highest distinction, that he was friend 
to Sir Philip Sidney, it stands engraven on a monument 
more durable than brass, even in the indestructible re- 
cords of the Book of God, that so many women were 
the honoured friend of the chiefest apostle of Jesuii 
Christ. 

* It any consideration could increase the interest we take in thif 
Uessed apostle^ H wonid be the strong presamption, from testimo- 
nies recently adduced by a learned, pioofi, and laborious prelate^ 
that Saint Paul, ip all probability, preacited the Oospel in Britain, 
to which country it is conjectured, after the most diligent researcJiy 
that he returned with the family of Caractacui. 

83 
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If Saint P&ol has been farther accused by some per- 
sons of being an enemy to the state of marriage, it must 
be by those who forget to take into the account what a 
calamitous time, that in which he wrote was for Chris- 
tians,— who forget also his own express declaration, 
that the suggested suspension of such an union was 
**good for the present distresa^* His compassionate 
mind foresaw the ag^avated calamities to which the 
entrance into this tender connection would, at this par- 
ticular juncture, involve the persecuted Christians. Is 
it not absurd to suppose thkt this zealous apostle of 
Christ would suggest, as a permanent practice, a mea- 
sure which must in a few years, if persisted iii, inevita- 
bly occasion the entire extinction of Christianity itself ^ 

Since, then, it would be derogatory to any, especially 
of my own sex, to suspect that their objection to Saint 
Paul can arise from any of these causes, may we wA 
more rationally conjecture, that it proceeds from a pre-» 
judice lightly taken up on hearsay evidence— <i preju-^ 
dice propagated without serious inquiry, without hav-. 
ing themselves closely examined his writings I Such an 
examination, to which they are now earnestly invited, 
would convince them that, to all his exalted qualities^ 
he added, in an eminent degree, urbanity, feeling, and 
liberality. 

But nothing more raises our yeneratiott for Saint 
Paul's character, than that his extreme sensibility of 
heart, and his rare delicacy in consulting the feelings (^ 
others, to which we have so frequently referred, is ne-^ 
ver exercised at the expense of his integrity. There 
are, is we haye before obserredi many upright nimtl^ 
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vhose honesty is yet somewhat disfig^ed by a harsh 
temper. They are too conscientious to censure unjustly, 
but, knowing the <^ensiu-e to be merited, they hare ra- 
ther a pleasure in inflicting the coiTection. And though 
they are not glad the oflender deserves it, they are not 
sorry it is their duty to impart it Saint Paul ndrer se*» 
verely reproved another, that he did not inflict a wound 
on his own feelings. ¥et though he would rather have 
spared another than himself, he would spare neither 
when the imperative voice of duty demanded plain deal- 
ing. Gentleness of manner in our apostle was the fruit 
of his piety ; the good breeding of some men is a substi- 
tute for thMrs, 

The conduct of Saint Peter and Saint Paul presents at 
once a striking instance of the integrity of Christian 
friendship, and of the imperfection of human excellence. 
Before the apostles met at Antioch, Peter seems to 
have erred in a material point, not in associating freely 
with the €rentiles, but in disingenuously shunning their 
society on the retunx of his Jewish friends. This fear 
of human censure, whioh was not yet entirely extin- 
guished in this great apostle, while it strengthened the 
prejudices of the Jews, weakened the influence of the 
other apostles ; misled Barnabas *' though a good mai), 
and a just ;" and not a little alanned Paul. 

This vigilant minister thought the escample so fraught 
with dangerous consequences, that he boldly remon- 
strated on this act of duplicity,— an act unlike the gen- 
eral character of Peter, which, except in one awful in« 
•Unoe, rather inclined to indiscreet frankness. Paul 
Iteself informs us, in his Epistle to the GaUtians, that 
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he ** withstood him to his face," not to gratify anjr r. 
sentment of his own, but because his friend << was to be 
blamed;" not privately, to spare bis confusion, but 
** before them all,** to^avert the danger. Nor does this 
Christian sincerity appear to have interrupted their 
friendship; for it did not prevent Peter, on a subsequent 
occasion, from alluding to Paul as his beloved brother, 
JProm this circumstance we may learn, among other 
things, that the <<fear of man" is ohe of the lingering 
evils which quits the human heart with the greatest re- 
luctance : it shews that it may cleave to him, even in 
his renovated state, and that therefore the same vigi- 
lance is necessary in this, as in his previous character. 

Peter, on this occasion, gave an instance of that prompt 
repentance which he had so repeatedly manifested after 
the commission of an error. He oiTered no justification 
of his fault, but observed a meek silence. We learn 
also, from the recorded failings of Saint Peter, that this 
fret bishop of Rome, at least, did not arrogate to him- 
self the claim of infallibility. 

Saint Paul's kindness for his brethren never made him 
on any occasion lose sight of his courageous integrity. 
Considering the Gentile proselytes to be peculiarly the 
objects of his care, he resolutely defended them from 
the necessity of submitting to the law of Moses ; thus 
preserving to the Gentiles their liberty, and to the Gos- 
pel its piirity. By his firmness in this instance, a great 
obstacle to tlie reception of Christianity was removed. 

May we here be allowed to observe, though somewhat 
out of place, that the characters of tliese two apostles 
are brought for\^'ard with such remarkable prominency 
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and detail, in Sacred History, that it would be a subject 
well worthy some able pen, to delineate the characters 
of the men, and interweave that of their writings, in 
some connected work. Thus placed in one frame', we 
Should have a most interesting* view of these two emi- 
nent persons as the representatives of the Gentile and 
the Jewish Churches of Christ. Thts representation, 
incoi*porated with the circumstances whkh distinguish* 
cd the first promulgation of the Gospel, renders every 
particular concerning them highly affecting. 

But to return. It is to be observed, as a fresh proof 
of the honesty and the spirit of self-renunciation which 
governed oVir apostle, that when he reprehends the Co- 
rinthians for their imprudence in opposing one minister 
to another ;— in the partiality and favouritism which he 
•condemns, he makes no exception for Paul : the prefer- 
ence to liimself above ApoTlos would not gratify a mind, 
who, beside the danger to the flattered individual, saw 
the evil of opposition, of rivalry, of division, let who 
will be the person preferred. 

He might have seen the dangerous and blinding in- 
fluence of excessive prepossession and party attach- 
ment ; when even his wise and virtuous contemporary, 
Seneca, could say of Cato, that he would rather-esteem 
drunkenness a virtue than think Cato vicious. Nor 
would he probably have accepted of the same complin 
ment which Cicero pays to tlie famous discourse oti the 
Immortality of the Soul,— that though Plato had given 
no reason for it, yet his authority would have determined 
bim. 
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siAlKT TAVL OH TAB £0T£ OF XOSST. 

« 

Anfosra Uie innumerable difficulties daily incident t» 
the life of man, we maj reckon as not among^ the leasts 
the danger almost inseparable^ which attends the yet 
inevitable neeessity for money. To reconcile integrity 
in the pursuit with innocence in the possession, is in- 
deed to convert a perilous trial into a valuable blessing.- 
Biches are no evil in themselves : the danger lies, in 
not being able to manage the temptation they hold out 
to us. Even where the object is fairly pursued, and the 
acquisition not unfairly appropriated, a close applica- 
tion to the attainment of wealth is not without its snare» 
to the most upright and liberal mind. 

Even these better-disposed persons, in spite of purity 
of intention and integrity of conduct, are in constant:, 
danger, while in pursuit of their objeet, of being entan- 
gled in complicated schemes, and overwhelmed with 
excessive solicitude ; of being so overcharged with the 
cares of this world, as to put that world which is out 
of sight, out of mind also. 

Others find, or fancy, that there is a shorter cut and 
a surer road to riches, than tliat in which plodding in- 
dustry holds on his slow and weary way. Industry is. 
too dull for an enterprising spirit ; integrity too scru- 
pulous for the mind which is bent on a quick accom-^ 
plishment of its object. Tl^e rewards of both ate toa 
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iremote, too unceptain, and too pemirious, for him << wh« 
^aketh haste to be rich." 

Much occurs to this point, ^ Saint Faul's charge to 

Timothy, contained in the latter part of the last chap« 

ter of his first Epistle. Keeping one main end in viev» 

the apostle has indeed adopted a sort of concealed me- 

thod« which requires some attention in the reader to 

discover. The general drift of this powerAil exhorta- 

tion is, less to guard his beloved friend himself, wh0 

tvras perhaps in comparatively small danger from the 

temptation^ than to induce him to warn those over whom 

he had the sipiritual superintendence, against the Iwe 

of money. In order to this, he does not immediately en- 

ter upon the main subject, but opens with another pro* 

position, though in no very remote connection with ^tt 

a proposition the moat important, and the most incon* 

trovertible, namely, the immense gain to that aoul 

which should 4:ombine^od&n0w with cmtentment. He 

knew the union to be inseparable -, that as godUnesa 

cannot sufasbt without contentment, so neither can true 

contentment spring from any other than an inward prin* 

ciple of real piety. All contentment, which has not its 

foundation in religion, is merely constitutional--aiiamal 

hilarity, the flow of blood and spirits in the more san* 

l^ine character ; coldness and apathy in the more ixu 

different. 

The pressing, then, this preliminary ptioc^le, was 
beginning at the right end. A spirit of contentment is 
Mifling covetottsness in its birth ; it is strangling the 
serpent in the cradle. Strong and striking are the rea- 
ctnis which the apostle predoce; against disciffi^tei^ 
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To the indigent he says, *' they brought nothing into- 
the world," therefore they need the less murmiir at pos» 
messing little in it. To the wealthy he holds out a still 
jnore powerM argpument against the roffe canine of d^^ 
. utg" rich, when he reminds them that they ** can carry 
nothing out of it" 

This reflection he intends at once to teach content 'to 
the poor, and moderation to the rich. The one should 
be satisfied with a bare subsistence^ for the poorest, 
cannot be poorer .than when they came into the world 4 
the other should not enlarge their .desires for bound- 
less indulgences, to tlie meansy^of gpratifying which, as 
well as to tlie gratification itself, the grave will so soon 
put a period. 

The apostle, having sliewn liis deep insight into the 
human mind by this brief but just view of the sub-' 
ject, goes on to shew the miserable consequences of 
discontent, or, which is the same thing, of an indefinite 
desire of wealth. "They that wiV^.be rich» fall into 
terap^tation and a snare, and into many foolish and hurt- 
ful lusts, which drown men in destruction and perdi- 
tion.*' The words are weighty and powerful, and am- 
ply verified by experience, whether we consider money 
in its acquisition or in its possession. . Its vptaries *' fall 
into a snare." 

We have need to be more intently on the watch 
against the intrusions of tliis unsuspected sin^ because 
there is not one which intrenches itself within so many 
creditable pretences i none in vhich more perverted 
passages are adduced from Scripture itself in its sup- 
port.— " If any provide not for those of his own house^ 
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lie is worse than an infidel^" is frequently tttaifllated, 
into a language foreign to its meaning, unfaTourableto 
dispersing abroad. That tbarity begins at home^ is not 
seldom pleaded as a reason why she 'should never 8tie 
out. There is one plea always ready as an apology fa^ 
tile eagerness for amassing superfluous wealth ; and it 
is a plea which has % good look. We muat prohtde fir 
tmr children Is the pretence, but we must indulge our 
avarice, is thetruth. The fact is, a man is prwident 
ibrhis family, but he is covetous for himself. The 
sordid mind and the grasping hand are too eager t« 
put off their gratification to so remote a period as the 
future aggrandizement of those for whom they pretend 
to amass. The covetous man hungers for instant grati- 
fication, for the pleasure of counting his hoards, for tho 
pride of <* calling hi» lands by his own name.'* 

Even many professing Christians, who. speak witk 
horror of public diversions, or even of human litera«^ 
t«M«, as containing the essence of all sin,-' yet seem to 
see no turpitude, to feel no danger, to ^bead no respon- 
sibility, in any thing that respeots this private, domes- 
tic, bosom sin ; this circumspect vice, this discreet and 
orderly corruption. Yet the sins which make no nois« 
are often the most dangerous^ and the vices of which 
the effect is to procure: respeot, instead of contempt^ 
constitute the most deadly snare. 

Wit has not been more alert in shooting its pointed 
shafts at avarice, than argument has been busy in itifc 
defence. No advocate, it is true, will venture to de*« 
liand it under its own t^oper character ; bat avaticil 
tiikes the Hccace QMd by «ther f«lfS9> aQpl, 
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tion of «» aHMs escapes the reprobation attached to its 
0wn name. Govetousness has a bad sound ; it is, if we 
toAy be allowed the applicaUon, a moral cacophony, a 
fiittlt which no critic in ethics can at any rate tokratc. 
It b a tacit confession of its hateful nature, that its 
ponntSBOi yiever avows Hs real name, even to himself, 
«riu8 quality not only disguises its turpitude by conv 
Oealment, but shrOuda its own character under the as. 
iwmed nwne of half the virtues. When accused, it caa 
Idways ma^e out a good case. It calls itself frugality, 
moderation, temperance, contempt of shew, self-denial, 
sobriety ;— thus at once cherishing the pleasure and the 
profit of the sin, and the escaping its infamy. 

Even the most careless in conduct, the most negli- 
gent of character, he who never defends himself against 
the charge of what he calls the more generous vices, 
^dignantly ftghts off the imputation of this. While he 
deems it a venial oifence to deny himself no g-uilty 
Ipleasures, to'^ay po just debts, he would repel the ac- 
cusation pf beia|^ sordid as strongly as a mm of princi^ 
pie. Yet at the same time his thirst of money may be 
as ardent, in ordpr to make a bad use of it, as his wh# 
covets it without intending to use it at all. 

Let not therefore ** the snares of this world and the 
deceitfulness of riches" make us fprget that he whc 
covets money J|s a means tp other ibrbidden g^ratifica- 
fions, is as much guilty of oovetousness as he who de- 
Hires it as an end. He who makes it tlie minister to im- 
proper induigences, is not less criminal as an exam- 
ine, and is far more criminal as to the effects of hi^ 
(kwdoGt^ tbi^ te w to 0ovet[^ in vrdeir t)ut he m^^ 
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The Word of Inspiration calls coVetousiless idolatry 3 
but are not inordinate lovers of pieasiire, for wbi(^ 
mone^ supplies the aliment, idolaters also i inasinuck 
as the sacrifices they offer to their idol prevents theif 
being" " lovers of God ?" 

If this ensnaring love off money assuihcs'to be cort-* 
nected With the sober qualities, which is eommonly 
tlie case in quiet minds, it is far otherwise in those of 
a different order. In most minds it is the eneaayor 
chiirity. The demands of this great duty are amongst 
Ihe Rrst and most easy sacrifices at the shrine of Maia« 
mon, more especially where a too lar^ s<5ale of e:speiiee 
has been established, and a reduced esp^nditure if 
thought necessary : how often do we see the firrft d«w 
duction made, by withholding' a little paltry slim whioh 
had been assigned to charity ; a sum perhaps originall|r 
disproportionate to the general habits of espences 
While no blow is aimed at the redundances of a devbii^ 
ing luxury, of an inordinate vanity; though the re- 
trenchment in the first instance will scai'cely be fel^ 
while, in the latter^ it might restore' the power, not onl|^ 
of perpetuating, but of aagmentingbenefk?eiliee.' 

But the mischief is of still wider extent, in mc^ 
animated minds the love of money is frequently allied 
to the bolder vices ; to rapacity, to oppression ^ to injtt8« 
tice : and as these moi'e formidable sins are usuatiy 
practised for the purpose of obtaining the means of 
splendour, magnificence, and shew: wealth, eteli thus 
obtained, not seldom procures its own protection- The 
j^ay and unthinking^ whose grand 'object in life is to 
multiply the scenes of dissipation; an4* wbo enjoy tlic^ 
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irfeasant effeets of their neighbour's vices by parti^U 
pating in the amusements they procure, are not very in- 
quisitive as to the source from whence these prodigal 
pleasures flow. The unsuccessful aspirer after forbid- 
den wealth is indeed not only avoided but stigmatized ; 
with them his crime lies not so much in.the attempt as 
in the failure; while prosperous corruption easily 
Vorks itself into favour: having first struggled for 
■^blivioAfor the cause, it soon obtains praise for the ef- 
fect, and finds little difficulty in maintaining a station, 
Which it required some management to reach. 

But if there are few vices which separate a man le& 
Irom the friendship of the world, than avarice, there 
are few that separate him more widely from the duty 
which he owes to his neighbour, or stand more fearfully 
between his soul and his God ; <* it drowns men in des- 
truction and perdition." When the eye is first opened 
on the eternal world, how will many among the rich, 
the powerful, the flattered, be astonished to find all the 
attributes which made them great, extinct; all the ap- 
pendages which made them arrogant, vanish ; to find 
n othing but themselves. 

It is to be observed^ that Saint Paul not only calls the 
'love of money an evil, for in this view, where the pas- 
sion is acknowledged, it is commonly considered ; but 
-he proceeds further to denominate it the «* root,*' thfe 
radical principle, not only of one evil, but of all evU. 
Besides that there h scarcely any sin which the deter- 
mined lovers of money will not be led to commit, in 
order to gain money, there are also, as we have ob- 
«crFed, innumerable evils in its misapplication when 
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gained; these he probably included in their general 
condemnation. Other vices are loved for their owa 
sake, but riches are idolized for the sake of every ili^ 
dulg-enceof which they procure the enjoyment, of civery 
vice to whleh that enjoyment leads. 

This it is which makes riches the general centre O^ 
human desire. They who do not accumulate money, 
persuade themselves that they do not love it ; but many 
love it for far other ends than to hoard it 8aint Paul 
knew that it was the universal snare ; a trap vappropri- 
ately baited with every allurement congenial to the 
taste of the person on whom the temptation is to be 
practised ;— to the elegant desires of the more refinec^ 
or the coarser appetite of the mare g^ssly voluptic« 
ous. The sensual, the aspiring, the Vain, and ^e prod- 
igal, all consider it as the grand indispensable material 
l¥ith which to build their visionary fabrics of happi* 
ness. 

Money is the most cfBcient tool with Which ambition 
works ; it is the engine of political mischief^ andof do« 
mestic oppression ; the instrument of individual tyran- 
ny, and of universal comsptipn. Money is the elemen- 
tal principle of pleasure ; it is the magnet which, to the 
lover of flattery, attracts, parasites j which the vain 
man loves for the circle it describes about him, and tbti 
train which it draws after him, eren more than f6r the 
actual enjoyments which it procures him. It is the! 
grand spring and fountain of pride loid self-sufficiency, 
more especially to those who have nothing better ttt 
value themselves upon ; to those of inferior education^ 
fudflenly raised ta wealth or power; %• thi»M wh« «re 
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deficient in intellectual as well as spiritual endow- 
- ments. Li short, as the fabled king turned every thing 
into gold which he touched, so its craving possessoi; 
turns gold into every thing he desires. It is the sub- 
stance and the essence which, under endless modifica- 
tions^ ensnares, betrays, and finally disappoints the 
heart of man. 

After enumerating the various moral dangers to which 
the love of money lays the heart open, the Apostle ad- 
verts to its highest possible corruption ; he declares it 
to be the root of apostacy. He doubtless alluded to 
his own immediate knowledge of certain persons, who, 
while they " coveted ai'ter riches, had erred from the 
faith.** There is something extremely touching in this 
eifect of covetousness, which Saint Paul appears him- 
self to have witnessed among some of whom lie had 
once seemed to hope better things ; — they had pierced 
. themselves through Toith many eorfosos^ with incurable 
anguish perhaps, for that abandonment oi God, into 
which covetousness had seduced them. 

It was probably these living instances of tlie rum o^ 
virtuous principles by this vice, which leads him to 
warn even Timothy, so great a profficient in piety, of 
the perils attached to the love of money. And nothing 
affords matter of more awful reflection to the most sin- 
cere Christian, than that Paul thought it necesssury to 
caution his " dearly beloved Timothy, his own son ft 
the faith," Timothy, the exemplary Bishop of Ephesus, 
against tlie snares of this insidious enemy, ^hall a 
conmipn, shall even a suicere Christian, tliink vig-Ilance 
fiupcffluous, when this distinguished Swat was not only 
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-thargeijcL to caution others, but to guard himself against 
this most treacherous of all temptations ? 

There is sometliing peculiarly solemn in the apostle's 
mode of adjuring Timothy to avoid this sin. The sin-* 
gle apostrophe, *< O man of God !'* would be a panoply 
against the temptation. The implied impossibility that 
a man of God could be a coveter of money, was equal 
to a thousand arguments against it. 

The twofold guard with which he arms Timothy is 
equally applicable to all Christians. He does not say, 
deliberate on your danger, reason on the temptation, 
produce your strong arguments against it, — ^but^ee 
these thinffs. Flight is in this case the only courage i 
escape, the only security ; turning your back upon the 
enemy, the only sure means of conquering him. 

But Saint Paul does not only direct what is to be 
avoided^ but what is to be done. The flight from sin 
is not a mere negative act, it involves positive duties ; 
in his view it involves /oW©w/»y after righteoittneas^ god- 
lines*, faiths love, patience, meekness. All these spiritual 
and moral graces he draws up in battle array, to assist 
as auxiliaries in the combat he is about to enjoin. The 
Christian will have to maintain a conflict with corrup<i 
lion and temptation, during the whole scene of action.. 
Going on to sustain the metaphor drawn from the mili- 
tary warfare, he calls on Timothy as a faithful soldier 
of Jesus Christ; and while he exhorts him to fight the 
good fight offaithy he presents to his view the crown of 
victory. He assures him that it will not be a mere, 
gratuitous fight, A^ viU laif hold on eternal Ufe. 
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He reminds Timothy of his special vocation " where- 
unto thou art called.*^ He animates him with the quick- 
ening^ recollection of the glorious profession he had 
made, and that, not in the retirement of devotion, but 
" before many witnesses," intimating how much the 
honour of the Gospel is concerned in the proficiency, 
the^steadfastness, the perseverance to the end, of all its 
professors, especially of its appointed teachers. He 
not only reminds him of his profession at his baptism^ 
and consecration to the ministry, but, in order to ele- 
vate his mind to the highest pitch, he adjures him itt 
the aigfa of God, taho quickeneth all things, and could 
raise him to immortal glory ; and, as if he would fill 
his mind with every grand and awful image, reminds 
him of the " good c&nfession made by the l)ivine Con- 
fessor before Pontius Pilate," exhorting him from all 
these lofly motives, to *'keep this commandment spot- 
less and unreproachable until the appearance of our 
Lord Jesus Christ !*' In so doing men could not rebuke 
him, religion would not be wounded by him, and hts Sa- 
viour would finally receive him with the plaudit he ha» 
promised, and the crown he has purchased. 

The sublime doxology which follows ; the ascription 
to God, of all power, praise, and dominion, glory and im- 
mortality ; the fervour of his mind, rapt as it seems to 
be with the present view of the blessed and only Poten- 
tate. King of Kings, Lord of Lords, immortal, invisible^ 
unapproachable, and surrounded with visions of glory, 
-^o not make the apostle forget to revert to the main 
objectof his charge, the danger of riches; or rather^ 
the anticipati<» •f futuro bliss bad fired hif» aonl vjflt 
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more intense zeal against that sin which he thougbt 
most likely to shut out his beloved converts from the 
enjoyment of it ; «* Charge them that are rich in tliis 
world, that Uiey trust not in uncertain riches." 

Having thus shewn the natiu*e of riches,—** uncer- 
tain" in every thing but their danger, — ^he soon dis- 
pfitcbes the concluding and most pleasant part of his 
office, by shewing^ how the Christian use of riches may 
convert a snare into a blessing; an instrument of ruin 
into an evidence of faith. He proposes a scheme of 
moral usury, shews that there is a species of avarice 
whlch'*he not only allows but enjoins, t?tat they toho art 
rich in tfd^ world increase the interest of their money 
by laying it out in good works ; that they lay up in store 
a^amat the time to come ; against a remoter period than 
that for which the covetous, provide. This is beating 
the miser at his own weapons; this is indeed giving 
perpetuity to riches ; what they lay out for the poor 
they lay up for tliemselves, by lending unto the Lortf. 
This is' a legitimate love of mcmey, this is a covetous* 
ness worthy of a Christian. , This is indeed lodging , 
their treasure beyond the reach of moth, rust, ojf 
thieves. , 

He cautions tliem against the love of. riches from 
their uncertainty/ ; an argunient likely to weigh with 
those who are blind to higher considerations ; an argu- 
ment more ' illustrated to us by actual instances in the 
late frenzy of revolution, than in any other period of 
history. He then contrasts what is uncertain with 
wl^at is solid and durable. That confidence which Is 
not to be placed in *< uncertain riches," he directs t» 
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be transferred to « the living God," the foundation of 
all substantial opulence, the ^iver of all the good that 
is enjoyed ; the giver of all ''the power to get wealth,'* 
and of the heart to use it to his glory. This readiness 
*«to distribute," this willingness "to communicate," 
these unequivocal fruits of faith, obedience, and loVe, 
not tlie purchase oiF heaven, but the evidences of faith 
in him who died to purchase it for them, will not be 
rejected by real Christians, after his declaration, " inas- 
much as ye have done it unto one of the least of these, 
my br^tliren, ye have done it unto me." 

When we consider the contradiction which the lives 
of some authors, on religious subjects, form with their 
writings, may they not be said somewhat to resemble 
• the workmen employed in building the ark ? These 
infatuated men spent years in preparing an asylum from 
tlie deluge, without practically believing that it would" 
ever take place. While they were mechanically em- 
ployed in working for the salvation of others, their 
labour made no provision for their own safety. The 
sweeping flood descends, but the builders are excluded 
from the. very refuge which they have assisted in pro- 
viding ! 

How different was the conduct of our apostle ? His ex- 
hortation in this, as in all other instances^ derive great ad- 
ditional weight from the consistency of his conduct with 
his writings. The philosopher Seneca, composed his ex- 
cellent book of Ethics, in the same city, and nearly at 
tlie same time in which this Epistle to Timothy was 
written. He sufF(^red also a violent death under the 
same Roman Emperer with Saint Paul. In the writings 
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«f tlie philosopher are many beautiful passages directed 
against the vice we have been considering, and no one 
ever inveighed more pointedly against the luxurious 
indulgences to which riches are applied. Yet Seneca, 
first the disciple of the abstinent school of Pythagoras, 
^d afterwards of the self-denying sdct of the Stoics, 
made himself, by his inordinate desire of amassing 
wealthy the richest man in Rome, and by his passion fo^ 
splendor the most magnificent. 

This inconsistency of profession with practice, at 
once illustrates the exact difference between specula- 
tion and conviction, conceit and truth ; aiid serves* 
without any other arguments, which, however, ai'e not 
wanting to demonstrate the real character of Seneca. 
Though acquainted probably with the religion of Jesus 
Christ, and not improbably with our aposile hImselQ 
from his near connection with Gallic, one of Paul's 
judges, yet he can never be considei'ed as its convert : 
and trying them by the testimony of their lives, we are 
obliged to conclude of these two martyred moralists^ 
ihat Paul lived a Christian, and Seneca died a Heathen. 
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42X TH£ OEKirS OP CBBISTIA^riTT, AS SEEN IN BAIVT PXVL, 

Had & sinful human being, ifpiorant of Christianity^ 
labouring under the convictions <>f a troubled con- 
science, and dreading Uie retribution which that con- 
science told him his offences merited,— had such a be- 
ing, so circumstanced, been called upon to devise the 
means of pardon and acceptance from an offended Crea- 
tor, how eagerly, in the hope of relieving his tormented 
spirit, would he have put his imagination to the stretch ! 
How busily would he have sharpened his invention, to 
suggest something difficult, something terrible, some- 
thing impossible ; something that should have exhaust- 
ed all human means, that should put nature to the 
rack, — ^penances, tortures, sacrifices— all Lebanon for a 
bumt-ofFering, thousands oframs for an atonement, rivers 
of oU for an oblation ;'^8till concluding that be must 
perform the act wVth his own hands, still expecting that 
himself must be the agent of his own deliverance. 

But when a fiill offer of peace, of pardon, of reconcilia- 
tion, comes from the offended party, comes voluntarily, 
<:on>es gratuitously, comes, not with the thunders of the 
burning mount, but in the still small voice of benignity 
and love,— free love, benignity as unsought as unmer- 
ited;— when the. trembling penitent is assured, in the 
cheering words of our apostle, that he shall be "justi- 
fied freely, through the redemption that is in Christ 
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Jesu^y**— ^wben he is assured that all that is demanded 
00 his part of the compact is, to accept the propitia- 
tion made for his sins, through the forbearance and 
tender mercy of God; vhen he hears, that to him, and 
not to him only, but to all who will accept it on the 
offered terms, of faith and repentance, this previously 
kiconceirable proposal is made; — who would doubt 
that, overwhelmed with joy and gratitude at the report 
of a world redeemed, he would eagerly fly to lay hold 
OR an offer, not only beyond his hope or expectation, 
but beyond his posibility of conception ? 

Yet is not the fact too often directly the reverse ? His 
pride had suggested to him, that if some difllcult thing 
were to be done, he should have done it himself,— if 
something were to be suffered in the way of hardship 
and austerity, or something achieved in the way of g^o- 
rioas enterprise ; something that should be splendid in 
the act, which should bring renown to the doer,— then 
his natural powers would be set at work, his energies 
exerted, his emulation kindled, for he would then be- 
come the procurer of his own reward, the purchaser, 
or rather the rightful possessor of a heaven of his own 
earning. . 

But while God, by a way of his own devising, by a 
process of hb own conducting, had made fix>li8h the 
wisdom of this worlds and baffled the vain uid imprac- 
ticable schemes of impotent man, for efiectinj^ his de- 
liveranoe by any conception or act of his own,— does 
not man's unwillingness to partake of the offered mercy^ 
look as if his proud heart did not choose to be freely for 
given, as if his haughty independence zevdlted at a plan. 
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in whicli, though he has all the benefit, he has none of 
the merit ? Does it not seem as if he would improve 
the terms of the treaty ? as if he would mend tlie plan 
of salvation, and work it up into a kind of partnership 
scheme, in which his own contribution should have the 
pi^dominance ? 

But it will be urged, men do not say this ; we teply, 
they do not profess it in words ; but do not some siy it 
virtually, when, they practically decline the terms ; 
or» if they do not entirely disbelieve them, give at least 
a reluctant, and partial, and qi^alified assent ? 

With the genius of Christianity, witli its peculiarities^ 
with its applicableness to the ^ants of man,, the whole 
soul of Saint Paul was singularly imbued. His acute 
mind, his lofty qualities, his penetrating spirit, and his 
renovated heart, entered profoundly into the character 
and essence of the gospel. His mind was a transcript 
of divine truth ; his life an exemplification of it. What 
he conceived intimately, he imparted explicitly. To 
combat the rebellion of the natural man, against the sal- 
vation wrought for him, is the leading object of bis en- 
deavour. He who was always looking unto Jesus, as 
the author and finisher of his own faith, uniformly holds 
him out to others as the sum. and substance of theirs. 

He delights to dwell on the divine compassion; he m- 
troduces it under every form, he illustrates it by eveiy 
figure, he magnifies it under every mode of expression. 
Beconc illation is the g^and object of his mission. He 
exhibits the difference between the conduct of the Re- 
deemer, and that of man, in this negociation. In hu- 
man cases it is usually the off^ader who makes the «d« 
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vances, who tries all means to reeover the friend he has 
lost, the patron he has offended. Uut here he sliews it 
to be just the reverse. Hete it is the insulted benefac- 
tor, here it is the injured friend, who conjures the of- 
fender to return, who entreats the enemy to be recon- 
ciled, who pi^mises not only pardon but immunity, not 
only oblivion but reward. The penitent is every where 
encouraged to believe, that his offences are forg-iven, 
that his sins have been punished in his Saviour ; that the 
Judge has not only pardoned tlie malefactor, but has 
suffered in his stead. 

The apostle demonstrates, that God is the fountain, 
not only of our mercies, but of our virtues — if we turn, 
it is lie who turns, us — if we pray, it is he who invites 
us — if we apply to him, it is he who first draws us — if 
we repent, it is •* the grace of God which leads us* to re- 
ipentance." Whatever right thing there may be in us,' it is 
not our natura^property, but his gift. His bounty is the 
spring from which our goodness,if we have any, flows, in- 
stead of our goodness being the original motive of his love. 

Hitherto we have sketched, though very superfici- 
ally, Christianity as to its spirit, its design, its offers— 
We now turn to what is our more immediate object, its 
practical effects, its general results, its transforming 
nature, its renovating power. 

If the law of God is spiritual, it is not a conformity to 
its letter, nor is it a partial conformity to its spirit, that 
constitutes Christian obedience. Christian obedience 
is ascertained by its universality. It esteems cdl God's 
precepts concerning alt things to be right ; it hates 
^ every false way. The proliibitory as well as the precep- 
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live principle of the gospel is gener&l. Though it 
makes miich allowance for the infirmity of the aot, it 
makes none as to its spirit ; it confines its prescription 
to no particular duties, makes no exception for favour- 
ite virtues, to the exclusion of such as aie more diffi- 
cult, or less palatable. 

If Scripture had hnrely informed us, that it was thfc 
perfection of the Christian character, to unite in itself, 
not only different, but opposite qualities ; if we had 
been only fo/Jthat firmness is little worth, unless combin* 
ed with meekness ; that integrity is imperfect, if sepa- 
rated from humility ; that the warmest zeal for the good 
of others, must, in order to be acceptable, be connected 
with the most vigilant attention to our own heart ; that 
generosity is a spurious virtue, if disconnected with self 
denial ; that religion requires, with a consciousness of 
divinely infused strengpth, a deep sense of our OMm help- 
lessness ; that while it demands a trust in God, so 
complete, that we must renounce every other trust, it 
demands also a holiness so exact, as if we trusted oidjr 
in ourselves. 

If we had been only shewn, in some thin theory, t]|at 
it is the genius of Christianity thus to amalgamate con- 
traries, to blend into one common principle, the dev- 
est self-abasement with the most active exertions,—- if 
all this had only been proposed to us in an abstract way, 
or drily and didactically taught, we should have con- 
ceived Christianity to be a system of pleasing para- 
doxes, an invention of beautiful impracticabilities t we 
should have thought it an institution fabricated for 
some world different from ours, for some race of Immit* 
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culate being's, for angels wiio had stood firm in their 
]>ristine purity, for creatures whe had never lost the im- 
pression of the Divine injage ; but never could we have 
imagined it to be a practical religion, intended for the 
fallible, peccable children of fallen mortality. 

It has, however, as we observed in an early chapter, 
pleased Infinite Wisdom to give us, in the sacred< re* 
cords, striking solutions of this enigma, actual instan- 
ces of conflicthig attributes in men of like passions with 
ourselves, men possessing' qualities, which would seem 
to exclude each otlier, combining contrarieties of excel- 
Lence. Amon^ these, there is not a brighter exempliii- 
ctation, than the great apostle of the Gentiles. 

Yet there is nothing in this high description, which 
exclusively belongs to Saint Paul. Nothing which does 
not address itself individually to us. Though converted 
l^y a miracle, favoured with divine revelations, writing, 
and frequently acting, under immediate inspiration ; yet 
was he, in tlie ordinary condition and transactions of 
life, weak and helpless. Though sustained by Divine 
power, he did not monopolize it. Nor was it specially 
vouchsafed to him for his common comforts, or earthly 
deliverances. It was not given to rescue him from suf- 
fering, but to uphold him Under it. He was, like his 

• 

Iiord, exposed to all the exigencies of a laborious and 
siiBicted life. He was obnoxious to all its trials, liable 
to the snares of the worid, and to the temptations of 
the gi'eat spiritual enemy. If his conflicts were more 
in number, and greater in magnitude than ours, he ob- 
tained victory over them, by a power to which he dl- 
reels ti9, a poller to which we hate equal ^cess. The 
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ttme sincerity of petition will procure the sane grt- 
oious assistance ;— that grand resolver of doabt, that 
omnipotent vanquiaher of diffficulty— oiy grae9 it «i^ 
^ient forthee^thovigh. directly addressed to Saint Paul^ 
is also, through him, addressed to every one of us. 

It was probably a charge brought against Saint Paul, 
that his conversion contributed little to the improvement 
of his moral and civil virtues. But such an allegation, 
if made, must have come from the party which he had 
quitted. They considered him as an apostate from the 
faith ; they considered his zeal for the religion which he 
had once persecuted^ as a degrading inconsistency, as 
a defection from all moral goodness. His subsequent 
nfe, which afforded the most lively comment on the 
new doctrines, is the best answer to such an ailegation. 
His perseverance afforded a rational conviction, that 
tlic change was neither the effect of fear nor of fancy. A 
conduct corresponding to his first emotions, and a con* 
tinually growing excellence, completely repel the 
charge. He who in the first moment of alarm, exclaim- 
ed, iJhat vfilt thou have me to do? did through life all 
which he then desired to be taught. 

Every convert should endeavour to produce, in his 
measure and degree, the same proofs that he too is un« 
der no deception; he should give the same evidence, 
that he is misled by no fanciful illumination ; and this 
can only be efiected by exhibiting a change of conduct^ 
not only obvious, but permanent ; not only during the 
first terrors or transports of which we so frequently 
hear, but by a steady consecration of his whole futurai 
life to his Creator. Every other plea may be illusion^ 
may be hypocrisy ; while this tett^ b^ing visabki wi|L h^ 
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iBControvertible. The more the penitent is observed, 
the more this paramount evidence will eventually re* 
move all doubts. By his patient continuance in well-do- 
in^, he will be likely to lessen the objection not only to 
the individoal professing it, but to the doctrine itself. 

When we compare this blessed apostle, who now fears 
to wound the feelittjg of others, with the same man who 
had lately no regafd even for their live§, — ^the man who 
now treats with tenderness the very prejudices of Chris- 
tians, with him who ** before made havoc of the 
church;" — the man whom we find weeping over al} suf- 
ferings but his own, with him who had persecuted *«to 
the death ;'* — ^when we consider him who aforetime was 
** binding and imprisoning the followers of Jesus," now 
burning with zeal for his cause, though he knew that 
punishments the most severe awaited himself;— him 
who had been assisting at the death of the first martyr, 
now heroically pursuing that course which he was fore- 
warned would lead to his own martyrdom ; — the man 
who ** destroyed them who called on the name of Jesus/* 
now '* confounding tlie Jews, and proving that this is 
indeed the very Christ" — shall we, when we see these 
astonishing results, refuse our homage to the transform* 
ing genius of Christianity— to that power which enabled 
this fierce assailant to *'• ptit off the old man with his 
deeds, and' to put on the new man, which after God is 
created in righteousness and true holiness ?" 

Ssunt Paul did not furnish such authentic evidence of 
that power of God which produced this total revolution 
in his character, merely by sufiering death in confirma- 
fSm of his faith— for cgrror has had its confessors, md 
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idolatry its martyni»-»but he proved it by tlie persever-- 
ing holiness of a long and tormented life ; he proved it, 
by suffering himself as courageously as he taught others 
to suffer. May we venture to add, he gave a testimony, 
less accredited perhaps, but almost more convincing! 
The conceited Pharisee is, become the humblest of mea ; 
the proud bigot is meekness personified. This change 
•/ ilispoaitiofi is the surest test of bis total renovation. 
The infusion of a heavenly temper, where a bad on^ had 
predominated, is one of the rarest results of Almighty 
Power. And it not only affords a substantial proof of 
the individual improvement, but furnishes one of the 
most striking displays of the distinguishing character 
•four religion. 

It is owing to this specific character of Christianity 
that, while philosophy liad gloried in its wisdom. Saint 
Paul glories only in his weakness. If he ever exults, it 
is in tlic strength of the hand which employs him. His 
confidence in this supernatural strength explains his pa- 
radox, tvhenlam -weak^ then lam strong. Sometimes, ia> 
. deed, he boaists of himself, but it is always of his disad- 
vantages. He avows his determination not to avail him< 
self of any personal acquircxnents ; and aftei* his utmost 
. success in '* winning souls,*' he expressly disclaims that 
. excellency of speech which others consider as the grand 
instrument for converting them. He strips himself of 
all ground of boasting ; acknowledges that he comes tk 
Toedknessy in fear^ in much trembling; and re(|uires that 
the glory of every success which attended his labours 
might be wholly ascribed to God. He demonstrates 
;that all the wisdom withwliich tlie worldhad been daz- 
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2lied« Wfts to be eclipsed by that hidden tntd^m ** wbich 
none of the prmces of this world knew," and their ij^- 
norance of which was the only extenuation that he offers 
•f their guilt in " crucifying the Lord of Glory." 

The same triids seem in some measure to have been 
reserved for Saint Paul which had been sustained by his 
Ziord. This was perhaps determined, that he might 
glorify God by meeting them in the same spirit; and 
thus might leave a human example of the highest 
Christian attainment. Of Jesus it is recorded, that 
*'hi8 disciples all forsook him and fled." Like him 
Saint Paul declared, in his last appearance before the 
Roman tribunal^ "no man stood by me, but all men for* 
sook me.'' As the Master had prayed for his cruel ene- 
mies,— "Father forgive them, for they know not what 
they do," so Paul interceded for his faithless friends— 
«* I pray God that it may not be laid to their charge." 
Even under this severest blow to natural feelings, the 
desertion of those we love, holy Paul forgets not to glo- 
rify " the Lord, who stood by him, and strengthened 
him ;" and who enabled him to act a part consistent 
with his Christian profession, and to bear an honourable 
testimony to the truth of the Gospel before his perse* 
cuting judges. 

Thus again did he resemble his great Exemplar, 
^* who, before Pontius Pilate, witnessed a good confes- 
sion." And may we not suppose that this example of 
heroic constancy assisted in sustaining our Latimers 
and our Ridleys, when, by manifesting a similar spirit 
tinder similar sufferings, they shewed their cause and 
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their confidence to be so nearly allied to those of the 
apostle ? 

Nor does Cliristlanltv, (as we shall have occasion t© 
bbserve more at lar^e hereafter,) limit the exercise of 
this temper to apostles and martyrs, but enjoins it un- 
der the inferior trials of common life. 

Finally, the judgments of heaven bore tlie same kind 
of testimony to the truth of the Gospel, in tlie prison at 
Philippi, as it had done on the Mount of Calvary. In 
the one instance, '* Behold the veil of the Temple was 
rent in twain, and the earth did quake, and the rocks 
rent." In the other, '« Suddenly there was a great earth- 
quake, the foundations of the prison were shaken, the 
doors were opened, the chains were loosened, the cap- 
tives were freed, the jailor was converted !'* Are not 
all these circumstances, taken together, a clear solution 
of Saint Paul's otherwise obscure declaration, that he 
thus filled up what remained of the sufferings of Christ ? 
Did the sense of victory, did the joys of peace, did the 
honourable scars brought from the field of battle, ever 
excite such a feeling in the mind of the conqueror as 
Saint Paul felt at thus bearing in his body the marks of 
the Lard Jesus, and at the encouragement they gave 
him to achieve new conquests ? 

What a strange use does Paul immediately make of 
his scourgings and imprisonment at Philippi ! He uses 
them as an argument why his entmnce into Thessalonica 
•was not in vain / His shameful treatmentpat the former 
place, instead of intimidating him from further services,, 
redoubled his courage to preach to tlie Thessalo.iians 
that very Gospel u:hick kad procured liim su^h dis- 
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g^raceful treatment at Philippi. On this occasion he 
adduces a touching instance of the eifect of his impri* 
sonment, which, tliough striking', is not singular to 
those who understand the genius of Clu'istianity. His 
unjust captivity, as the champion of the new faith, 
which, in the opinion of those to whonl the motive prin- 
ciple of our religion is unknown, would have been like- 
ly to extinguish the flame, had only served in his esti- 
mation to fan it. Others^ timid before, *' grew more 
©onfident," by the very bonds which were intended to 
discourage them. Their fears were absorbed in their 
faith, and the chains of the Saint caused a wider and 
more rapid diffusion of that Gospel which they were in- 
tended to stop. And though *' some preached Christ 
•f contention," yet holy Paul was so exhilarated by the 
g-eneral success, that he was less solicitous about the 
motives of the instructor, than the progress of the in» 
struction. , He looked for tlie benefit rather from the 
]power of the Gospel, than from the purity of the 
preacher. 

We have repeatedly observed, that an ardent affec- 
tion was one of the prominent features in Saint Paul's 

* 

character : it is natural, therefore, that the expression 
of this temper ^ould b^ particularly stamped on his 
writings. If he expresses this satisfaction with more 
unmingled delight to any one church than another, it 
seems to be to that which he had planted at Philippi. 
He appears to repose himself with grateful joy on their 
fidelity, and with assured hope in their progress. In 
every prayer he makes request for them, with a joy 
vrhkik manifested the dependence he had on their per- 
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severance. This was a proof that his <^ confidence'* 
did not abate the necessity of his supplications, though 
he made them with a joy which this confidepce in- 
spired. While his knowledge of the fluctuations of the 
human heart led him to rejoice with trembling, yet the 
•ontinuance of this favonred church in the principles 
into which they had been initiated by his visit to them 
ten years before, gave him a reasonable ground of their 
persevering steadfastness. 

This church afforded an exninent proof not only of its 
attachment to Paul, its founder, but of its zeal for 
Christianity! Not satisfied with advancing the credit 
of religion, and assisting its ministers in their own 
country, with a truly catholic spirit, these Philippian 
converts repeatedly sent money to Paul at Tbessalonica^ 
that, by relieving the Christiaiis there from the expense 
which would attend the establishment of the Gospel^ 
they might be led to conceive a higher idea of ^ the reli- 
gion itself by the disinterestedness of its ministers. 
This generous superiority to any lucrative viem, gave 
Paul a marked advantage over their }>hik>sophical teach* 
ers, who bestowed no gratuitous instruction. 

The apostle gratefully considers it as one of tibe prae- 
Heal effects of the confirmed piety of his beloved Phi* 
lippians, that they were so liberally kind to himself : 
be ceceived their affectionate services to the aged, af- 
flicted, and now imprisoned servant of Jesus Christ, as 
e proof of their fealty to tus Lord. An ambassador^ 
though in bonds, will still be considered as a represen- 
tative of his king, by every liege subject. With what 
€brdi«lity doet he tolenmly attest the OmiuKicDt to tlie 
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truth of his attachment to tbesn, and his desire to see 
them ! 

Highly, however, ass he estimates their religions im' 
provement, he does not consider Uiem as having attain* 
cd that elevation of character which renders monition 
superfluous, or advancement unnecessary ; for he ex* 
horts even ** as mai^ as be perfect^** that they press 
forward and reach forth unto those things which are 
before 1 in his usual humble way identifying himself 
witli those he is admonishing-^'* l^et u» be thus 
minded." 

Again.— *< Though he is confident that he that begun 
a good work in them," will accomplish it, yet they 
must still wprk out their salyation ; but lest they might 
be tempted to value themselves on their exertions, they 
are instantly reminded who it is that '< worketh in them 
to will and to do." Though they profiaaed the Gospel. 
*^ their conversation must be such as becometh it." To 
accomplish his full desire, their love, already so great, 
ihust *' abound more and more." Nor would he be sa« 
tisfied witli an ignorant or disorderly piety— their love 
must manifest itself more and tnore ** in knowledg^e and 
judgment :" in knowledge, by a perpetual acquisition ; 
in judgment, by a practical application of that know<- 
Jedge. 

How little, in the eyes of the sober Christian, does 
the renowned Roman, who, scarcely half a century be- 
fore, sacrificed his life to his disappointment, at this 
rery Philippi, appear, in comparison of the man who ad*> 
dressed this epistle to the same city ! Saint Paul was 
sotlesB braTe than Brutus, bat his magnamouty was sf 

X 
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a higher strain. Paul was exercised in a long series of ' 
sufferings, from which tlie sword of Brutus, directed by 
any hand but that of Paul himself, would have been a 
merciful deliverance. Paul, too, was a patriot, and set 
a proper value on his dignity as a Boman citizen. He 
too was a champion for freedom, but he fought for that 
higher species of liberty, 

** Unsung^ by Poets, and by Senators imprai8*d.^ 

Was it courage of the best sort, in the Roman enthu- 
siast for freedom, to abandon his country to her evil 
destiny, at the very moment when she most needed his 
support ? Was it true generosity or patriotism, after 
having killed his friend, to whom he owed his fortune 
and his, life,*— usurper though he was,— voluntarily to 
leave this adored country a prey to inferior usurpers ? 
Though C%sar had robbed Rome of her liberty, should 
Brutus rob her of hisown guardian virtues ? Why not 
say to the Romans, as Paul did to the Philippians — 
** Though I desire to depart, nevertheless to abide in the 
flesh is mqre needful for you ?*' This would have been 
indeed patriotism, because it would have been disinter- 
ested. Was not Paul's the truer heroism ? He also 
was in a strait betveen two events, life and death* He 
knew, what Brutus, alas ! did not know, " that to die 
wrasgain;" but, instead of deserting his cause, by a 
pusillanimous self-murder, he submitted to live for its 
interest. The gloomy despair of the Stoic, and the 

« At the battle of Pharsalia. 
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eheerful submission of the Saint,, present a lively con- 
trast of the effects of the two religions on two great 
souls. 

It is a coincidence too remarkable to be passed over 
in silence^ that Paul was directed by «* a vision from 
heaven** to go to Philippi ; — ^that Brutus was summoned 
to the same city by his evil genius* The hero obeyed 
the phantom ; the apostle was '^not dispbedient to the 
heavenly vision ;?^— to what different ends, let the con- 
cluding histories of the devoted suicide and tlie devoted 
martyr declai*e ! Will it be too fanciful to add, that the 
spectre which lured the Roman to his own destruction, 
and the vision which in the same place invited the 
apostle to preach salvation to others, present no unapt 
-emblem of the opposite genius of Paganism and Chris<^ 
iianity. 
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CHAP. XVT. 

ilJklST PAVL's ftSSPBCT WK CONSTtTVTBO A17TBOBITIE5« 

Tks Gospel was never intended to dissolve the an- 
cient ties between sovereign and subject, master and 
servant, parent and child, but ratlier to draw them 
tloser, to strengthen a natural by a lawful and moral 
obligation. As the charge of disaffection was, from the 
first, most injurious to the religion of Jesus, it is obvi- 
ous why the apostle was so frequent, and so earnest,, ii> 
vindicating it from this calumny. 

It is apparent, from every part of the New Testa- 
ment, that our JLord never intended to introduce any 
change into the civil government of Judea, where hz 
preached, nor into any , part of the world to which his 
religion might extend. As his object was of a nature 
specifically different, his discourses were always direct- 
ed to that other object. His politics were uniformly 
conversant about his own kingdom, which was not of 
this world. If he spake of human governments at all, 
it was only incidentally, as circumstances led to it, and 
as it gave occasion to display or enforce some act of 
obedience. He discreetly entangled the Pharisees in 
the insidious net which they had spread for him, by di- 
recting, in answer to their ensnaring question, that the 
things which belonged even tb the sovereign whom they 
ictwtcdj should be " rendered" to him» 
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Saint Paul exhibited at once a striking proof of the 
isioundness of hSs own principles, and of the peaceable 
character of Christianity^ in his full and explicit expo- 
sition of the allegiance due to the ruling powers. His 
thorough conviction that human nature was, and would 
be, the same in all ages, led him to anticipate the neces- 
sity of impressing on his converts the duty of rescuing 
the new religion, not only from present reproach, but 
from that obloquy to which he foresaw that it would 
always be exposed. • 

He knew that a seditious spirit had been alleged 
against his Lord* He knew, that as it was with the 
Master, so it must be with the serysait. One was called 
a "pestilent fellow;'* another, «* a stirrer-up of the peo- 
ple :" others were charged with ** turning the world up- 
side down.** These charges, invented and propagated 
By the Jews, were greedily adopted by the persecuting 
Roman emperors, and their venal instruments; and have 
always been seized on and brought forward as sx>ecious 
pretences for exile, proscription, massacre. 

Many of the Protestant Reformers were afterwards 
accused, or suspected, of the same factious disposition ; 
and if a similar accusation has not been boldly pro- 
duced, it has been insidiously implied, against some of 
the most faithful friends of the government, and of the 
ecclesiastical constitution of our own country } as if « 
more than ordinary degree of religious activity render- 
ed their fidelity to the state suspicious, and their hos- 
tility to the church cerUdn. We do not deny, that 
though Christianity has never been the cause, it has 

X2 
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often been made the pretence for disaifection. RelU [ 
gion has been made the handle of ambition by Popery, 
and of sedition by some of the Puritan Reformers. Cor- 
ruption in both cases was stamped upon the very face of 
those who so used it. Nothing, however, can be more 
unfair, than eagerly to charge religious profession with 
such dangers, which yet the instances alluded to have 
given some of our high churchmen a plausible plea for 
al-ways doing. This plea, though in certain cases just- 
ly funiished, has b^n most unjustly used by being ap* 
plied to instances to which it is completely inappli- 
cable. 

For the truth is, that a factious spirit is so far from 
having any natural connexion with the religion of the 
Crospel, that it stands in the most direct opposition t» 
it. Saint Paul, in taking particular care to vindicate * 
Christianity from any such aspersion, shewi^ that obe- 
dience to constituted authorities is among the express 
commands- of our Saviour. He might have added to 
the strength of his assertion, by adducing his example 
also ; for, in order to be enabled to comply with a law 
of Government, Christ did, what he had never done t# 
supply his own necessities— he wrought a miracle. 

The apostle, knowing the various shifts of men, from 
their natural love of gain, to evade paying imposts, is 
not content with a general -exhortation on this head, but 
urges the duty in every conceivable shape, and under 
every variety of name, as if to prevent the possibility 
of even a verbal subterfuge— fr»6u^e, cuatomy fear Uve, 
AofMttT, Jt4eUtif in payments and then, having exhausteA 
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l^articulars, he sums them up in a generals — o-soe no mcQ/i 
any thing'. Thus he leaves not only no public openingv- 
but no secret crevice to fiscal fraud.* - 

Perhaps it is an evidence, in thb instance^ rather of 
the sagacious, than of the^ prescient, spirit whi^h go- 
verned Saint Paul, that there is as much tendency to it 
isrow as when the apostle first published his prohibitoi^ 
letter. The known principles of human nature, as we; 
have just observed, might lead us to expect it alike in 
' all ages. At the same time, we cannot be too mindful 
of that command of Inspiration, which, by enjoining us 
to render to all their dues, has enlarged the sphere of 
civil duty to the very utmost limit of human actions.^ 
And it is no little credit to Christianity, that intima* 
tions are so frequently repeated, by tdl the apostles \m 
all classes of society, that their having become Chris* 
tians was the very reason why all their lawful obliga-* 
tions should be * the more scrupulously discharge* 

Saint Peter and Saint Paul preach the same doctrine^ 
but most judiciously apply their injunctions to the dif-^ 
ferent modes of government under which their several 
converts lived. Saint Peter, who wrote to the strtmgevw 
scattered through Pontus^ Asia, &c. where the govern* 
ments were arbitrary, orders them first to obey the king 
as supreme. Saint Paul, addressing the people of Rome^ 
where it is well known the Emperor and the senate did 
not always act in concurrence, with bis usual exquisite 
prudence makes choice of an ambiguous expression, 
the higher power s, without specifically determ^ung wluQ 
those powers were. 

* Roman?, zi». j^ 
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Loyalty is a cJieap quality, where a good governtneiit 
makes a happy people. It is then an obligation, with- 
out being a virtue. That every man should be obedient 
to the existing powers, is a very easy injunction to us, 
tirho are living* under the mildest government, and the 
most virtuous King. When Paul enjoined his beloved 
disciple ** to put the people in mind to 'be subject to 
praicipalities and powers, and to obey magistrates"— 
had the Episcopal Titus b6en acting under the merciful 
government of the Imperial Titus, Paul might have 
been denied any merit in giving this authoritative man- 
date, or tlie Bishop in obeying it : it might have beert 
urged, that the injunctions were accommodated to a 
sovereign whose commands it would be unreasonable ta 
dispirte. 

The submission which Saint Paul practised and 
taught was a trial of a higher order, but though hard, 
it was not too hard for his principles. To enjoin and ta 
practise implicit obedience, where Nero was the su- 
preme authority, furnished him with a fair occasion for 
exhibiting his sincerity on this point. Never let it be 
fbrgt)tten, for the honour of Chi'istianity, and of the 
. apostle who published it, that Paul chose to address his 
precepts of civil obedience to the Christians at Rome, 
^nder the most tyrannical of all their tyrants. He com- 
inands them to submit for conscience sake, to a sovereign,. 
Vho,— their enemy, Tacitus, gives the relation, — ^made 
the martyrdom of the Christians his personal diver- 
sion ; who burnt them alive by night in the streets, that 
the flames might light him to the scene of his liccH- 
tioiu^pleasureSh 
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In the first three centuries, till the Roman govern- 
ment became Christian, there is not, we believe, an in» 
stance upon record, of any insurrection against legiti- 
mate authority TertuUian, in his " Apology." challen- J 
ges the Pagans to produce a single instance of sedition, 
in which any of the Christians had been concerned ; 
though their numbers were become so great, as to have 
made their opposition formidable, while the well-known 
cruel and vengeful principle of their oppressors would 
have rendered it desperate. Even that philosophical 
politician Montesquieu acknowledged, that in those 
countries where Christianity had even imperfectly taken 
root, rebellions have been less frequent than in other, 
placesw 

Nor did Saint Paul indemnify himself for his public 
submission, by privately vilifying the lawful tyrant: 
the Emperor is not only not named, but is not pointed 
at. There is not one of those sly innuendos, which the 
artful subverters of states kiiow how to employ, when 
they would undermine the stability of law, without in- 
curring its penalty. He betrays no symptom of an exas* 
perating spirit, lurking behind the shelter of prudence^ 
and the screen of legal security. 

It is obs^*vable, that in the very short period, from 
the origin of Christianity under Augustus, to the time* 
at which Saint Paul wrote, there were four successive 
Soman Emperors, each of whom was worse than the pre^ 
ceding, as if it had been providentially so determined^ 
as a test of the meek and quiet spirit of Christianity^ 
whose followers never manifested resiitanee to any (if 
tliese oppressive masters. 
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Paul knew how to unite a respect for the government^, 
"With a just abhorrence of the vices of the governor. 
We are not advocating the cause of passive obedience — 
but it may be fairly observed, in this connection, that 
political passions are so apt to inflame the whole mind, 
that it is dangerous fop those, who are professionally 
devoted to- the service of religion, to be too powerfully 
influenced By them, 

I believe there has Been no gfovfcmment, under which 
Christianity has not been able to subsist. When the 
ruling powers were lenient to it, and especially when 
they afforded it protection, it has advanced in secular 
prosperity, and external grandeur; when they have 
been intolerant, its spirit haS' received a fresh internal 
impulse ; it has- improved- in spiritual vigour, as If it 
had considered oppression only as a new scene for call' 
ing new graces into exercise. 

With the specific nature of the populace, in all coun- 
tries, Paul was well acquainted. He knew that till rc- 
Hgion has operated, on their hearts, they have but one 
character. Of this character we have many correct, 
thpugh slight sketciies, in the New Testan^nt. Now 
we hear tlie stupid clamour ©f the Ephesian idolaters, 
« vociferating, for two hours, their one* phrase. Then 
we see that picture of a mob, so exactly alike in all 
ages, from the uproar in the streets of Ephesus to the 
riots in the streets of Westminster ; ** the greater part 
' knew not wherefore they were come together." On ano^ 
ther occasion, *'the certainty could not be kno>Tn fbc 

* Acts, xix. 
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*1jc tumult." Then their mutable caprice, changing 
•witli the impulse of the event, or of the moment. When 
the viper fastened on Paul's hand, ** he was a murderer,** 
when he shook it off imhurt, "he was a God.'** At 
Lystra the same people who had offered him divine ho- 
nours, no sooner heard the false reports of the Jews 
from Antioch, than they stoned him and dragged Mm out 
of the city as a deadman.\ It was the very spirit whick 
-dictated the ** Hosanna*' of one day, and the " crucify 
Jiim*' of the next 

Saint Paul well 4tnew these wayward motions of the 
mob. He knew also that, without the faculty of think- 
ing", their gregarious habit gave them aj)hysical force, 
which was a substitute for rational strength i and that 
this instinctive and headloug following the herd, with- 
out reason, witliout consistency, makes them as formi- 
dable by their aggregate; number, as they are inconsid- 
erable by their individual weight Yet, did he ever 
attempt to turn the knowledge, in which he was so 
well versed, to a political purpose ? Did he ever cajole 
the multitude, as an engine to lift himself into power 
or popularity ? Did he coi]isider them, as some design- 
ing orators have done, the lowest round in ambition's 
ladder, by which, its foot fixed in the dirt, they strive 
to scale the summit of public favour j alluring by flat- 
tery beings they despise, and paying them by promises* 
which they know they shall never be able ta keep. 

Saint Paul's love of order is an -^ditional proof of 
ihe soundness of his political character. He uses bis 

^' Aets» atviii. f Act?, xv. 
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influence with the vulgar, dniy to lead them to obcdi- 
enee. Nor did he content himself with verbal instruc- 
tions to obey; he seconded them by a method the 
most practically efficient. Together with order itself^ 
he enjoined en the people those industrious habitt 
which are the very soul of order. He was a most rigor- 
ous punisher of idleness, that powerful cherisher of im 
flubordination in the lower orders. Not to. eat was the 
penalty he inflicted on those who would not work. He 
4)ommand8 his Thessalonlan converts *' to correct the 
disorderly^ — again enjoining, that ''with quietness 
they work and eat their own bread.'* — ** Stirrers up of 
the people^ never command them to work : and though 
they promise them bread,luiowing they shall never be 
Able to give it to them, yet they do not, like Paul, com- 
mand them to eat it in peace. By thus encouraging 
peaceable and laborious habits, he was at once ensuring 
the comforts of the people, and the security of the 
state. Are these exhort j^tions, is this conduct, any 
proof of that tendency to faction, which has been 90 
often charged on the religion of Jesus ? 

In hia political discretion, as well as in all other 
points, Paul imitates his Lord. Jesus, in the earlier 
part of his ministry, was extremely cautious of declar- 
ing who he was, never but once owned himself to be 
the Messiah : when at last, knowing « that his hour 
was come," he scrupled not to express his resentment 
publicly against the Sanhedrim, by aMost the only 
strong expredsion of indignation, which Infinite Wis- 
dOm^ clothed in Infinity Meeknes^i ever thought fit ta 
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Use. Even then, he said nothing against the ciril gO* 
Ternor. 

But while Paul thus proved himself a firm supporter 
of established authorities, as such, he would not coli« 
nive at any formal act of injustice ; while he resigned 
himself to the Roman powers, his lawful judges, he 
would not submit to. be condemned illegally by the 
Jews. When he appealed to Caesar, he declared with a 
dignified firmness becoming his character, that though 
he refused not to die, he would be tried by the rightful 
judicature. 

If it be objected, that, in a single instance, he sharply 
rebuked Ananias for violating the law, by commanding^ 
him to be punished unjustly ; he immediately cleared 
himself from the charge of contumacy, by declaring 
** he knew not that it was the High Priest ;'* and in# 
staintly took occasion to extract a maxim of obedience 
from his own error ; and, to render it more impressive^ 
sanctioned it by Scriptural authority, "It is -aritten^ 
thou shalt not speak evil of tlie ruler of thy people."* 

It must have been obvious to his Pagan judges, that 
he never interfered with their rights, or even animad- 
verted on their corruptions. His real crime in their 
eyes, was, not his intermeddling with government, but 
bis converting the people. It was by exposing the im<^ 
positions of their mercenary priests, by declaring Mfu* 
idoh ought not to be reorshippedf that he inflamed the 
magistrates ; and they were irritated, not so much aa 
civil govejmors, as guardians of their religion, Ha 

* Acts, eh. zxiu. 
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knew the consequences of his persevering' fidelity, and 
like a true servant of the true God, never shrunk from 
them. 

To complete the character of his respect to author- 
ities, he sanctifies loyalty, by connecting* it witli piety. 
He expi'essly Exhorts the new Bishop of the Rphesi-. 
ans,*, that tliroug-hout his episcopal jurisdiction "pray- 
ers, intercession, and giving of thanks be made for 
kings and all in authority ;" — ^and adds, as a natural 
consequence of the obligation arising from the recipro- 
cal connection, " that subjects may lead a quiet and 
peaceable life, in sill godliness and honesty." There 
could not have been devised a more probable method 
of insuring allegiance ; for would it not be preposter- 
ous to injure or vilify those, for whom we make it a 
conscience to pray ? 

Yet even this important duty may be over-estimated, 
when men's submission to kings is considered as para- 
mount to their duty to ** another king, one Jesus." An 
instance of this we have seen exemplified in our own 
time, though it has pleased Almighty Goodness to over- 
rule it to the happiest results. And among the tri- 
umphs of religion which we have witnessed, it is not the 
least considerable, that, whereas Christianity was ori- 
ginally charged with a design to overtiurn states and 
empires, wc have ^seen the crime completely turned 
over to the accusers ; we have seen the avowed adver- 
saries of Christ become tlie strenous subverters of 
order, law, and government. 

** Timothy. 
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To name only one of the confederated band :— Vol- 
taire had reached the pinnacle of literary fame and 
general admiration, not, it is to be hoped, for his impi- 
ety, but in spite of it. The fearful consequences of his 
audacious blasphemies were hid behind those graces of 
style, that gay wit, those fascinating pleasantries, that 
sharp, yet bitter raillery, which, if they did not conceal 
the turpitude, decorated it, and obtained, for his pro- 
faneness, something more than pardon. His boldness 
increased with his impunity. He carried it with a 
high hand, against the whole scheme of revelation ; sub- 
stituting ridicule for argument, and assertion for fact ; 
and then, reasoning from his own misrepresentations, 
as consequentially as if he had found the circumstan- 
ces he invented. 

But the missile arrow* of his lighter pieces, barbed, 
pointed, and envenomed, (tlie exact characters of that 
slender weapon) proved the most destructive in his 
warfare upon Christianity ; and he could replenish his 
exhaustless quiver, with the same unparalleled celer- 
ity with which he emptied it. The keen sagacity of his 
mind taught him, that witty wickedness is of all the 
most successful. Argumentative impiety hurts but 
few, and generally those whb were hurt before. Besides 
it requires in the reader a talent, or at least a taste, 
congenial with the UTiter ; in this idle age it required al- 
so the rare quality of patient investigation ; a quality not 
to be generally expected, when our reading has become 
almost as dissipated as our pleasures, and as frivoloui^ 
as our conversation. • 
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Pop thoug>h Voltaire contrived to make every depart- 
ment of literature the medium of corruption ; though 
the most unpromising and least suspected vehicles 
were pressed into the service to assist his ruling pur- 
pose } yet historical falsehoods might be refuted, by 
adverting to purer sources, unfair citations might be 
contradicted, by' referring to the originals. The popu- 
lar engine of mischief is not the art of reasoning, but 
the art of raillery* ' .'.e danger lies not in the attempt 
to prove a thing to be false, so much as in the talent 
which aims to make what is true, ridiculous ; not so 
much in attacking, as in misstating, not in inverting, 
but in discolouring. 

Metaphysical mi bchief is tedious to the trifling, and 
dull to the lively. Who now reads the ** Leviathan ?'» 
Who has fiQt read OUndide ? ** Political Justice," a 
more i-ecent wprk, subversive of all religious and social 
order, was too ponderous to be popular, and too dry to 
finswer the end of general corruption. But when the 
substance, by that chemical process well known to the 
preparers of poison, was rubbed down into an amusing 
povel, .then it began to operate ; the vehicle, though 
IDSide pleasant, did not lessen the deleterious quality. 

In Yoltaire, a sentiment tliat cut up hope by the 
roots was eompressed into a phrase as short as the 
motto of a ring, and as sparkling as the brilliants which 
encompass it. Every one can repeat an ^igram, and 
even they who cannot understand, can circulate it. The 
fashionable laughed before they had time to think ; the 
dread of not being supposed to have read, what all were 
readmgy stimulated thpse who r^ad, in order that they 
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may talk. * Little wits came to sharpen their weapons 
at the forge of this Philistine, or to steal small arms 
from his arsenal. 

The writer of these pages has not forgotten th6 time 
when it was a sort of modish competition who could 
first produce proof that they had received the newest 
pamphlet fi-om Femey, by quoting from it ; and they 
were gratified to find that the attributes of intelligence 
and good taste were appended to their gay studies. 
Others indulged, with a sort of fearful delight, in the 
perilous pleasure. Even those who could not read, 
without indignation, did not wait, without impatience. 
Each successive work, like the book in the Apocalypse, 
was *<,so sweet in the mouth,** that they forgot to anti- 
cipate tlie bitterness of the digestion. Or, to borrow a 
more awful illustration from tlie same divine source, 
" A star fell from heaven on the waters, burning like a 
lamp, and the star was called Wormwood ; and niany . 
died of the waters, because they Were made bitter." 
That bright genius, which might have illuminated the 
world, became a destructive flame, and, like the burn- 
ing brand thrown by the Roman soldier into the Tem- 
ple of Jerusalem, earned conflagration into the Sane* 
tuary. 

At length, happily for rescuing the principles, but 
most injuriously for the peace and safety of society, 
the polished cdurtier became a furious anarchist; The 
idol of monarchical France, the equalized associate of 
the Royal Author of Berlin, changed his political note ; 
the parasite of princes, and the despot of literature^ 
sounded the trumpet of Jacolnnism. The political xoii 

y 2 
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moral world shook to their foundation. Earth below 
trembled. Heaven above threatened. All was insecu- 
rity. Order seemed reverting to original chaos. The 
alarm was given. Britain first awoke, roused by the 
warning voice of Burke. Enthusiasm was converted 
Into detestation. The horror which ought to have been 
excited by his impiety was reserved for his democracy. 
But it was found that he could not subvert thrones with 
the same impunity with which he b&d laboured to de- 
molish altars. He gave, indeed, the same impulse to 
sedition, which he had long given to infidelity, and by 
his own activity increased the velocity of both. The 
public feeltBg was all alive, and his political principles 
justly brought on his name that reprobation which had 
been long due to his blasphemies, but which his blas- 
phemies h' d failed to excite. 

Divine Providence seems to have spared him to ex- 
treme old age, that hy adding one crime more to his 
long catalogue, his political outrages might counteract 
)iis moral mischiefs. But his wisdom seems to have 
|>een equally short-sighted in both his projects. While 
the consequences of his designs against the govern- 
ments of the world, probai>ly outran his ii^tentions, his 
scheme for the extinction of Christianity, and for the 
obliteration of the very name of its author, fell short of 
it, Peace, la\!r, and order are restored to the deso* 
lated nations. Kings are reinstated on their rightful 
thrones, and many of the subjects of the King of Kings, 
it is hoped, are returned to their allegiance. 

TUe abilities of this powerful but pernicious geniusj 
VTi^Q npt more e:^trao^iaar^ than ihm headlong, yet 
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diversified course. His talents took their bent from 
tiie turn of the age in which he was cast. His genius 
was his awn, but its determinations^ given from with- 
out. He gave impressions as forc^^, as he yielded t» 
them suddenly. It was action alRd^eactton. He light- 
ed on the period, in which, of all others, he was bom im 
produce the most - powerful sensation. , The public 
temper was agitated ; he helped on the crisis. Revolt 
was ripening; he matured it. Circumstances sug- 
gested his theories; his theories influenced circum- 
stances. He^was inebriated with flattery, and mad with 
success; but his delirious vanity defeated its own 
ends ; in his greediness for instant adoration he ne- 
glected to take future fame into his bold but brief 
ijkccount4— 



** Vaulting' ambition overlsap'd itteff, 
^%t%dfeU on toother iide*' 
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■ CHAP. XVU. 
« 

SAISTT FAUL's attention TO T!^EIIT0R CONCERNS. 

It is one gp-eat advantage of epistolary writing, that 
it ia not subject to the general laws of composition, 
but admits of every diversity of miscellaneous matter. 
Topics which might be thought beneath the dignity of 
& Treatise, or inconsistent with the solemnity of a Ser- 
mon, or the gravity of a Dissertation, find their proper, 
place in a letter. Details which are not of the first im- 
portance, may yet be of such a nature as to require 
notice or animadversion. 

The epistolary form has also other advantages ; it 
not only admits of a variety of subjects, but of the 
most abrupt transition, from one subject to another, 
however dissimilar. It requires not the' connecting 
links of argumentative composition, nor tlie regularity 
of historical, nor the uniformity of ethical; nor the 
iDethod and arrangement of each and of all these. The 
free mind, unfettered by critical rules, expatiates at 
will, soars or sinks, skims or dives, as the objects of 
its attention may be elevated or depressed, profound 
or superficial. 

Of the character of this species of writing, the au- 
thors of tlie epistles of the New Testament have most 
judiciously availed themselves. Saint Paul, especially, 
has taken all due advantage of the latitude it allows. 
His epistles, though they contadn the most profound 
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i^asoning, and on the most important subjects or 
which the mind of man can be engaged, are not, exclu- 
sively, regular discussions of any set topics ; though 
they breathe strains of devotion almost angelic, yet do 
they also frequently stoop to tlie concerns of ordinary 
life ; partaking, as occasion requires, of all that famili- 
arity, versatility, and ease, which this species of writing 
authorizes. Yet though occasional topics and inciden- 
tal circumstances are introduced, each epistle has som^ 
particular drift, tends to some determined point, and, 
amidst frequent digressions, still maintains a consist- 
ency with itself, as well as with the general tendency 
of Scripture ; the method being sometimes concealed, 
and the chain of argument not obvious, the closest at* 
tention is required, and the reader, while he may be 
gathering much solid instruction, reproof, or consola- 
tion, from scattered sentences, and independent axioms, 
will not, without much application of mind, embrace 
the general argument. 

Amidst, however, all the higher parts of spiHtual in« 
struction ; amidst all the solidity of deep practical ad- 
monition, there is not, perhaps, a single instance in 
which this author has omitted to inculcate any one of 
the little morals, any one even of what may be called 
those minor circumstances, which constitute the deco- 
irunis and decencies of life. Nor does his zeal for pro* 
moting the greatest actions, ever make him unmindful 
of the grace, the propriety, the manner with which 
they are to be performed. 

It is one of the characteristic properties of a great 
n^ind, ,that it can, '* contract as well as dilate itself;" 
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and we have it from on.e of the highest human autlior- 
ities^ that the mind which cannot do both, is not great 
in its full extent.* The minuter shades of character 
do not of themselves make up a valuable person ; they 
may be possessed in perfection, separate from great 
excellence. But as that would be a feeble mind, which 
should be composed of inferior qualities only, so that 
would be an imperfect one, in which they were want- 
ing. To all the strong lines of character. Saint Paul 
added the lighter touches, the gfi*aceful filling up which 
finish the portrait. 

In a character which forcibly exhibits all the great 
features of Christianity, these subordinate properties 
do not only make up its completeness, they give also 
an additional evidence of the truth and perfection of a 
religion which makes such a provision for virtue, as to 
determine that nothing which is right, however incon- 
siderable, can be indifferent. The attention to inferior 
duties is a symptom of a mind not satisfied with its at- 
tainments, not so full of itself, as to fancy that it can 
ojfbrrf to be negligent; it is indicative of a mind hum- 
ble enough to be watchful, because it is suspicious of 
itself; of a conscience ever on its guard, that its infir- 
mities may not grow into vices, nor its occasional ne- 
glects into allowed omissions. Bu^t it is chiefly anxious, 
that its imperfections may not be brought as a charge 
against religion itself; for may not its enemies say, if 
he is neglectful of small and easy duties, which cost lit- 
tle, is it probable that he will be at much pains about 

* Lord Bacon. 
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L , such as are laborious and difficult ? Saint Paul never 
leaves an opening for this censure. He always seems to 
have thought small avenues worth guarding, small 
kindnesses worth performing, small negligences worth 
avoiding : and his constant practical creed is, that no- 
thing that is a sin is small ; that nothing that is right is 

' insignificant. But Saint Paul was an accurate master of 

f moral proportion. He took an exact measure of the 

positive and relative value of things. If he did not treat 
smaller objects as great ones, if he did not lift proprie- 
ties into principles, he by no means overlooked them; 
he never wholly neglected them. He graduated the 
whole scale of doctrine and of action, of business and of 
opinion, assigning to every thing its place according to 
its worth. 

Though he did not tliink the dissention in religious 
opinions between two individuals, Euodias and S3m- 

; tyche,* of as much importance as the contentions and 

schisms in the church of the Corinthians, yet he thought 
it of sufficient importance to be healed ; and anxiously 
desired to reconcile them, to " make them of one mind 
in tiie Lord." /He knew that disunion is not only unfa- 
vourable to the piety of the persons at variance, but 

I that, while it gratifies the enemies, it injures the cause 

f of religion. 

But if he gives their due importance to inferior, 
though necessary duties, he draws a still nicer line in 
regard to matters in themselves indiiferent. The eat- 
ers of herbs and the eaters of fiesh arc alike, in his 

* Philippians, ch. iv. 
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efttimationf as to the act ; but whefi the indulgence m 
the hitter becomes a temptation to an undecided be- 
liever, then, even this trifling' concession' was no long- 
er a matter of ^indifference. It became th^n a just 
ground for tlie exercise of self-^denial, which perhaps he 
was not ^orry to have tlie opportunity of enforcing. 

He knew that there were persons who profess ta 
have made a great proficiency in piety, who are not de« 
fective in point of cheap attainment, but are defective 
in the more difficult attainments which involve ^elf* 
denial; persons who, though very spiritual in their 
conversation, are somewhat selfish in their habits ; who 
tallr much of faith, and yet decline the smallest sacri- 
fice of ease; who profess to do all for Christ, but .d» 
little for his poor members. He wished to see a high 
profession alway< accompanied with a corresponding 
practice. The Israelites, who were so forward to ex- 
daim^ ** all that the Lord hath commanded us we wiH 
4o," went — and made them a golden calf. 

In the miud of our apostle, all is consistent. He tb^t 
said, " Letihe same mind be in you which was in Christ 
Jesus, said also, let aU thingt bedone decently andin order* 
Right things must be done in a right manner. This 
simple precept indicates the stherness of Paul's mind. 
An enthusiast has seldom much dislike to disorderljr 
conduct ; oa the contrary, he has generally a sovereign 
contempt for s^a4 points, indeed for every thiiDf'. 
which does pot exclusively tend to advance the one 
object, whatever that may be, which is nearest his 
heart. 
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Saint Paul sometimes appends small objects to great 
ones, thus increasing tlieir importance by their posi- 
tion. Immediately after giving his exquisite por- 
trait of charity,* he goes at once to recommend and en* 
force, by powerful illustrations, certain proprieties of 
behaviour in '^the public congregations. Knowing the ' 
readinessof the world to catch at the slightest irregu- 
larity in religious professors, he puts them on their 
gtiard **nottolet their good be evil spoken of ;" but 
fishes that they might acquit themselves unexception* 
ally as to manner, in things which were already right 
as to the matter. 

From the high duties of Episcopal dignity, be stoops 
to the concerns of individuals of the most degraded, 
condition. Trom the most important points of moral , 
action in women, he descends to the very minutiae of 
their apparel. This indicates how well aware lie was, 
that every appearance of impropriety in personal 
adornment, is an implication of a wrong state of mind. 
If this seemingly inferioi^ concern was not judged to be 
beneath the notice of an inspired apostle, surely it 
ought not to be unworthy the regard of ray fair country- 
women. 

One might ^ave suspected, in the case of Paul, tliat / 
the heavy load of cares, and sorrows, and persecutions ; 
with the addition of ecclesiastical affairs, the mbst ex- 
tensive and the most c(Hnplicated, might have excused 
turn from attending minutely to an object so inconsider- 

* 1 CoriDthians, ch. xiii. and w^ 

z 
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able, as the concerns of a poor run-away slave, '* thesoa 
of his bonds." 

Yet this once g^^ilty,. but now penitent servant, he 
condescends to make the ex9lusive sul^ect of a letter 
to his late master.* This application to Philemon, in 
behalf of Onesimus, is a model in its kind ; sincere, po- 
lite, tenderly affectionate to the convicted offisnder; 
strong, yet respectfully kind to his friend. In point of 
elegance and delicacy, in every excellence of composi- 
tion, it may vie with any epistle of antiquity; and is 
certaialy far. superior, in ingenuity, feeling, warmth, 
and argument, to the admired letter of Pliny, in recom- 
mendation of his friend Arrianus Maturius. 

There are people who sometimes forgive the piety of 
a man, in consideration of his influence, his reputation, 
his talents, or some other agreeable quality connected 
with it. Genius is accepted by the world as a sort of 
atonement for religion ; and wit has been known to ob- 
tain the forgiveness of the gay, for the strict princifdes 
of the grave. Here is a striking instance of two per- 
sons, connected by the closest ties of Christian friend- 
ship, who acted on other- grounds. Philemon was not 
ashamed of his pious friend P^l, though .a prisoner; 
nor was Paul ashamed of Onesimus, though a servant.. 

In urging his request on his iriend, the apostle does ' 
not adopt the corrupt practice of too many, who, in or- 
der to put the person addressed in good humour, pre* 
face their petition by flattering him on some point, 

* Epistle to PhilemoD. 
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where, perhaps, he least deserves it. Paul, notwith- 
standing he would have reprobated such insincerity, yet 
thought it fair to remind Philemon of his high princi- ' 
pies ; thus indirectly to furnish him with a standard to 
which he expected his friend would act up. 
• He then proceeds to press his suit, with all the vari- 
ety of argument and persuasion of which he was so 
^eat a master. His earnestness of entreaty, for so in- 
considerable an object, conveys a lesson to ministers 
and to heads of families, that there is no human being 
so low as to be beneath their kindness ; no oiFender so 
great as to be beyond their hope. 

He had opened his request with a motive the most 
calculated to touch the heart of a Christian friend — thca 
he alvcofs made mention of him in Ms prayer 8. This ten- 
der plea he follows up with the affectionate commenda- 
tion of his Christian virtue, that the friend he was be- 
seeching abounded in love and faitk^ not only " to the 
liord Jesui^ b^it to all saints*' 

After thil soothing address, he urges his claims to 
the boon he was about to ask ; in doing which, though 
he had been always mindful of the dignity of his Apos- 
tleship, he chose rather to sink this consideration in the 
more tender pleas of affection to his friend, and the dis- 
tressed state of the person for whom he petitioned. 
** Paul the aged, and a prisoner of Jesus Christ," were 
touching and powerful motives : but what was likely 
to penetrate a generous mind, was, that the aged and 
imprisoned Paul, in sending back the penitent servant 
to his own master, and depriving himself of his attend- 
ance, was at Once performing an act of justice and of 
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self-denial. He would not detain him from his rightful 
-owner, though he was so great a comfort to himself in 
bis forlorn confinement. It was also a fine occasion of 
pressing on Onesimus, that the return to his duty would 
be the surei^t evidence of his conversion. 

Thus anxiously, for an offending slave, does he seek 
to touch every spring of pity in the heart of his friend. 
Who would imagine that the man, who thus labours the 
«ause of so obscure an individual, had the superintend- 
ence of all the Christian churches in the world ? 

But, with Paul, rectitude is always the prevailing 
principle. His zeal for his convert never makes him 
lose sight of the duty of restitution. Destitute, and a 
prisoner himself, he offers to make good the loss which 
Philemon might have sustained by his servant's mis- 
conduct. He candidly reminds him, however, how 
much the spiritual objligatioat of Philemon (bis convert 
also) exceeded in value the debt due to him from Onesi- 
mus ; though he refuses to avail himself of the plea. 
Thy servant perhaps owes thee a paltry sum of money— 
thou fvest me thine own self. 

With his characteristic disinterestedness, he not only 
thus pathetically pleads for hin^ who was to receive the 
,good, but for him who was to do it ; as if he had said— 
Give me ground to rejoice in this evidence of thy 
.Christian benevolence. He farther stimulates him to 
this act of charity, by declaring the confidence he hadm 
his^obedUence i thus encouraging him to the duty, by uv* 
timating the certainty of his compliance. An addi- 
tional lesson is given to religious professors, not only 
Ikat their being Christians includes their being charita- 
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ble, but that no act of charity should infringe on the 
rights of justice. 

We conclude^ by remarking- on the union of judg- 
ment and kindness iw Saint Paul's conduct respecting" 
Onesimus. He sends him back to Philemon at Colosse, 
sts a proof, on thfc part of Onesimus, of penitent humili- 
ty, and, on the part of Paul, of impartial equity. At 
the saifte time, he morfe tlian takes a^vny his disgrace, 
by honouring- him with the office/ in conjunction with 
Tychicus, of being the bearer of his public epistle to 
the Colossian church. He confers on him the farther 
honour of naming- htm, in the body of his epistle,, as a 
faithful and beloved brother. 

How difierent is tliis itiodest and rational report hy 
9£n inspired apostle, of a' penitent criminal, a convert 
of his own ; one who had survived his crimes long 
t?nough to prove the sincerity of his repentance by the 
I'eformation of his life ;— how different is this sober nar- 
rative by a writer who Considered restitution as a part 
of repentance, and humility as an evidence of faith, 
ii'om those too sangulfte reports tvliich are now so fi*e- 
fjuently issuing from the press, of criminals brought 
to execution for violating all the laws of God and 
jnan ! ^ ' 

The Gospel presents us but with one such instance ; 
an in&tance which is too often pressed into a service 
where it has nothing to do ; yet we far more frequently 
see the example oftiie penitent thief on th*^cross, 
brought forward as an encouragement to those who 
luiYa beeu notorious offenders, than that of Onesimus ) 

z2 . 
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though the latter is of general application, and the for^ 
mer is inapplicable to criminals in a Christian country • 
for the dying malefactor embraced Christianity the mo- 
ment it was presented to him. This solitary instance, 
however, no more offers a justification than an example 
of fanatical fervors ; for if it exhibits a lively faith, tt 
exhibits also deep penitence, humility, and self-con- 
demnation. Nor does the just confidence of the ex- 
piring criminal in the Redeemer's power, swell him into 
that bloated assurance, of which we hear in some late 
converts. 

For, in tlie tracts to whicli we ftllude, we hear not 
only of one, but of many, holy highwaymen, triumphant 
malefactors^ joyful murderers ! True, indeed, it is, 
that good men on earth rejoice with the angels in hea-< 
ven, over even one sinner that repenteth. We would 
hope many of these were penitents ; but as there was 
no space granted, as in the case of Onesimus, to prove 
their sincerity, we should be glad to see, in these state- 
men'cs, more contrition and less rapture. May not 
young delinquents be encouraged to go on from crime 
to crime, feeling themselves secure of heaven at last, 
when they see, from this incautious charity, that assu- 
rance of acceptance, which is so frequently withheld 
from the close of a life of persevering holiness, grantecL 
to the most hardened perpetrators of the most atrocious 
crimes ? 

As it has been observed, that the baskets^f the hawk- 
ers have this year abounded in thede dangerous, though 
doubtless w«ll-meant tracts, may not the lower class is 
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^neral, and our servants in particular, be encouragped 
to look for a happy termination of life, not so much to 
the dying bed of the exemplary Christians, as to the an- 
nals of the gallows ? A few exceptions might be men- 
tioned, honourable to the prudence, as well as to the 
piety, of the writers of some of these little narratives. 
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CHAP. xvni. 

UAiVT PAUL ON THE REStrBXECTIOIf. 

BsFOEE the introduction of Christianity, so dark ivtere 
the notices of a state beyond the grave, that it is na 
wonder if men were little inclined to give up the {dea« 
sure« and interests of one world, of which they were in 
actual possession^ for the possibility of another, doubt« 
ful at best, and too indistinct for hope, too uncertain for 
comfort. 

If a state of future happiness was bdlLCve4, or rather 
guessed at, by a few of those who had not the lig^it of 
revelation, no nation on earth believed it, no public re- 
ligion in Ihe world taught it. This single truth, then^ 
firmly established, not only by the preaching of Jesusy. 
but by his actual resurrection from the dead, produced 
a total i*evolution in the condition of man. It gave a 
new impulse to his conduct ; infused a n€w vitality into 
his existence. Faith became to man an anchor of the 
soul, sure and steadfast. This anchorage enables him 
to ride out the blackest storms ; and though he must 
still work out hi« passage,, the haven i« near, and the 
deliverance certain, ''while he keeps his eye to the star, 
and his hand to the stem.*' ^ 

The value and importance, then, of this doctrine^ 
seems to have made it an especial object of Divine cire. 
Founded on the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the 
deady perhaps it may h4?e afforded one reftson, why the 
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loflg-suifering of God permitted Jerusalem to stand near 
*balf a century after this last event had taken place. By 
this delay, not only the inhabitants of that city, but the 
multitudes who annually resorted tliither, could gain 
full leisure to examine into its truth. Had the destruc- 
tion followed immediately upon the crime which caused 
it) occasion might have been furnished to the Rabbles 
for asserting, that a truth could not now be authenti- 
cated, which was buried in the ruins of the city. Nor 
tirould the enemies of Jesus have scrupled any suborna- 
tion to discredit his pretensiond, even though at the ex- 
pense of a doctrine^ which involved the happiness of 
vorlds unborn. 

Jerusalem, however, survived for a time,^ and the doc- 
trine of a resurcection was established for ever. And 
now, had it been a doctrine of any ordinary import, ad 
Saint Paul was not writing to persons ignorant of the 
i^ths of Christianity, but to Christian converts, it might 
J^e been less bis object to propound it dogmatically, 
than to develope and expand it ; being a thing previ- 
ously known, acknowledged, and received. In writing 
a letter, when we>allude to facts already notorious, we 
do not think our notices the less acceptable, because we 
do not repeat intelligence already popular; while we 
content ourselves with drawing inferences from it, 
making observations upon it, or • allusions to it. The 
reader, having in view the same object with the writer, 
would catch at intimations, sei^e on allusions, and fill 
up the implied meaning, 

Buch, however, was not Saint Paul's conduct with re* 
fipect to this doctrine. Thers were, indeed, it sltoi^ 
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seem, among his converts, many sceptical Jews, infect- 
■ ed with the philosophising spirit of the Grecian schools^ 
and who doubted, what these last derided, the resur- 
rection of the dead. Consequently, upon every ac- 
cQunt, Saint Paul is found to give it a peculiar promi- 
nence, and on all occasions to bestow upon it more ar- 
gument and illustration, than on most other tenets of 
the new faith. 

There is no profession, no class of men, whether Jew 
or Gentile, before whom Paul was not ready to be ex- 
amined on this subject, and was not prompt to give the 
most decided testimony. Uniformly he felt the strength . 
of evidence on his side; uniformly he appealed to the 
resurrection, of Jesus Christ, as a fact established on 
the most solid basis, — a fact, not first propagated in dis- 
tant countries, where the facility of imposition would 
have been gp-eater ; not at a distant period of time, when 
the same objection against it might have been made^-^' 
but on the very spot where it occurred, at the very r.^ 
ment of its occurrence. 

In his writings, also, the same confidence, the same 
urgency appears. He always adverts to this tenet, as to 
the main hinge on which the whole of Christianity turns. 
The more reasoning oppug^ers of the faith thought, 
that if this doctrine could be got rid of» either by argu- 
ment or ridicule, it would subvert the whole fabric of 
Christianity. It was, in reality, the only sensible proof 
that could be adduced of the immortality of the soul ; 
an opinion which, indeed, many of them' professed to 
entertain, though they would not be indebted to this 
doctrine for its proof. The more, however, they op- 
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pugfned, the more he withstood ; and of so high impor- 
tance did he represent it, that he even makes *' believ- 
ing* in the heart tliat God hath raised Jesus from the 
dead,*' to be a principal condition of salvation. 

We must not judge of the inspired Saint Paul, an apos- 
tle of Jesus Chriftt, by the same canons ot criticism, by 
which we pronounce judgment on other writers. Not- 
withstanding the elevation of his genius, his hand was 
in a great measure held, by the nature of his subject and 
of his character, from the display of his talents as ap 
vauthor. From the warmth of his feelings, and tlie en- 
ergy of his mind, we infer, that he possessed an imagi- 
nation peculiarly bright. That he subdued, instead of 
indulging, this faculty, adds worth to his character, 
dig-nity to his writing, and confirmation to the truth. 
.To suppress the exeixise of a powerful imagination, is ' 
^ne sacrifice more, which a pious writer makes to God. 
Independently of that inspiration which g^tided him, his 
severe judgment would shew him, that the topics of 
whicii he treated were of too high and holy a nature to 
- admit the indulgence of a faculty rather calculated to 
Axcite admiration than to convey instruction. 

•In considering his general style of composition, we 
arc not to look after the choice of words, so much as to 
the mind, and spirit, and character of the writer. If, 
however, we ventured to select any one part of 3aint 
Paul's writings, to serve as an exception to this remark, 
and to exhibit a more splendid combination of excellen- 
,cies, than almost any ot^ier in his whole works, we 
.should adduce the fifteenth chapter of the first Bpistle 
•t^ x\ie Corinthians, in which he fully propounds tlie Six^ 
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tide in question. As our Lord's discourse^ in the twcti- 
ty^fifth cliapter of Matthew, is the only explicit descrip- 
tion of the last judgment ; and Saint John's vision^ at 
the close of the Apocalypse, the only distinct vieir 
g-iven us of the heavenly glory ; so this is the only 
graphical representation which Scripture has presented 
to us of this most importxmt and consolatory doctrintt^ 
the resurrection of the dead. 

The subject of this fifteenth chapter is quite distinct 
from that which precedes or follows it ; it is interposed 
hetween matter quite irrelevant to it, forming a com- 
plete episode. As a composition, it stands unrivalled 
for the unspeakable importance of its matter, its deep 
i^easoning, and lofty imagery. Saint Paul sometimes 
leaves it to others to beat out his massy thoughts into 
ftU the expansion of which they are so susceptible. His 
eloquence, indeed, usually consists more in tl^ grandeur 
of the sentiment than in the splendor of the Jangiuage. 
Here both are equally conspicuous^ Here his genius 
breaks out in its full forpe : here his mind lights upon 
a subject which calls out all his powers; and the sub* 
ject finds a writer worthy of itsalf. It furnishes asuc-* 
cession of almost every object that is grand in the visi- 
ble and tiie invisible world. A description becomes a 
picture ; an expostulation assumes the regularity of a 
syllogism ; an idea takes the form of an image ; the 
writer seems to be the spectator ; the relator speaks as 
one admitted within the veil. 

According to his usual practice of appealing to facts, 
as a substratum on which to build his reasoning, he 
{iroducejs a regular statement, in their order of sttcces- 
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sion, of the diilfe|!«nt times at which Jesas appeared af- 
ter bis death, authenticated by the unimpeachable evi- 
dence of the disciples themselves, by whom he was seen 
individuaUy, as well as in great bodies. This evidence 
he corroborates - by his own personal testimony at his 
Gonvenion ; an evidence which he produces with senti- 
ments of the deepest self-abasement. 

So important^ he proceeds, was it to settle the belief 
of this doctrine, that, if it were not true, all their hopes 
fell to the ground. To insist on this grand peculiarity 
of the Gospel, was establishing the truth of the whole 
by a part. It was the consummation of the validity of 
the m^sion of Christ. Without this finishing circum- 
•tance, what proof could his followers adduce, that his 
fitonement was accepted; that his mediation was ascer- 
tained ; that his intercession would be available ; that 
his final judgment would take place ; that because He 
was risen, they should rise also ^ It was not one thing, 
it was every thing. It was putting the seal to a testa- 
ment, which, without it, would not have been authen- 
tic. It involved a wholo train of the most awful con- 
sequences. Suoh a chain of inferences would be de- 
stroyed by titis broken lii^, as nothing could repair. 
Jn short, it amounted to this tremendous conclusion : 
*< Those who have fallen asleep in Chri^ Mve perish-* 
ed." You who live in the hope ' of the redemption 
wrought for you, •* are yet in your sins.*' If Jesud re- 
«aiii8 under the power of death, how shall we be deli- 
vered from the power of sin ? If the doctrine be false, 
then is my preaching a delusk^, and your faith a nul- 
lity* He «dds» that they who were now the happiest of 
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men, in their assured hope of eternal life, would be- 
come, **of all men most miserable ;" in short, as in an- 
other place he asks, to what purpose has Christ died for 
our sins, if he has not ** risen for our justification ?" 

The apostle having* shewn himself a consummate mas- 
ter of the ai't of reasoning, by his refutation of ^he ab- 
surdities that would follow an assumption, that Christ 
was not risen; and having cleared the g'round from 
most of the objections and difficulties which had been 
thrown in his way, proceeds to the positive assertion, 
that not only Christ is risen, but that all his faithful fol- 
lowers have their own resurrection ascertained by his. 
He illustrates this truth by an apposite allusion to the 
custom of a Jewish harvest, the whole of which was 
sanctified by -the consecration of tlie first-fruits. 

In his distinguishing characteristics of the different 
properties of the body of man, in its different states of 
existence, every antithesis is exact. The body that is 
sown in corruption, dishonour, and weakness, is raised 
in incorruption, glory, and power. The material body 
is become spiritual. <* The first man was made a living 
soul," possessing that natural life communicated by 
him to all his posterity; but Glirist was a quickening^ 
spirit, throug^h whom, as from its source, spiritual life 
is conveyed .to all believers. 

If Paul uniformly makes every doctrine a fountain 
flowing with practical uses, it is no wonder that he 
should make this triumphant consummation of all doc- 
trine subservient to the great ends of holiness. For it 
is worthy of remark, that, in this very place, with all 
the interest which his argument excites— >in all the heat J 
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which his defence kindles, — carried away, as he seems 
to be, by his failh and his feeling^,— yet, in his usual 
manner, he checks his career to introduce moral max- 
ims, to insinuate holy cautions. Not contented to guard 
the people against the danger of corrupt and corrupting 
society upon bis own principles, he strengthens his ar- 
gument by referring them to a Pagan poet, whose au- 
thority, with some at least, he might think would be 
more respected than his own, on the infection of '^ evU 
communications." He suggests ironically, as a practi- 
cal effect of the disbelief of this truth, the propriety of 
Epicurean voluptuousness, and even ventures to recom- 
mend the utmost indulgence of present enjoyment, upon 
the supposition of a death which is to cut off all future 
hope, and all posthumous responsibility. 

Then assuming a loftier note, with an awfully warn- 
ing voice, he proceeds to this solemn adjuration— 
" Awake to righteousness, and sin not ; for some have 
not the knowledge of God." As if he had said,— If you 
give into this incredulity, your practice will become 
consonant to your belief Every man will defend his 
error when it favours his vice. Ypiu- evil hiibits will 
complete the corruption of your faith. If >ou find an 
interest in indulging your mistake, ^our next step will 
he, to think it true. What is first a wish, will gi*adual- 
ly become an opinion ; an opinion will as naturally be- 
come a ground of action ; and what you now permit 
yourself to do, you will soon become willing to justify. 

He produces, as the strongest proof of his belief in 
the doctrine in question, the complacency of Christians 
in suffering:. Why did others press forwards to martyr- 
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dom ? — ^Why did he himself expose his life to perpetual 
peril ? — Why, but frora the firm persuasion, that as 
Christ was risen, they should rise also. Would not 
their voluntary trials be absurd ?•— Would it not be mad* 
ness to embrace, when it was in their power to aTotd, 
all the hardships which embittered life, all the danglers 
which were likely to shorten it. He and his colleagues 
were not impassable substances, but feeling men, sen- 
sible to pain, keenly alive to suffering, with nerves as 
finely strung, with bodies as tenderly constituted, witk 
souls as reluctant to misery, as others.— -Take away 
this grand motive for patience, rob them of this sustain- 
ing confidence, strip them of this glorious prospect, and 
their zeal would lose its character of virtue, their pie^ 
its claim to wisdom. Their perseverance would be fa« 
tuity. Mighty then must be their motive, powerful in- 
deed Uieir assurance, clear and strong their conviction, 
that their brief sorrows were not worthy to be compared 
with the glories which were insured to them by the re- 
suriectioh of Christ 

Again, he resumed the task of repelling the more 
plausible objections. But it is not our business to fol- 
him through all his variety of illustration, all his diver« 
sified analogy, all his consecutive reasoning on the na- 
ture of the resurrection of the body. Resemblances the 
most distant, substances the most seemingly dissimilar 
in themselves, are yet brought together by a skill tJic 
mos^ consummate, by an aptness the most convincing. 
All the objects of our senses, whatever is familiar to 
the sight, or habitual to the mind, are put in requisi- 
tion—all the analogies of nature are ransacked— tlie ve- 
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getabic, the animal, the terrestrial and the celestial 
world, are brought into comparison ; and the whole 'is 
made to demonstraitc the trath of this awful doctrine. 
Such a cluster of images, all bearing upon one point, at 
once fill the mind, dilate the conception, and confirm 
the faith. 

' There is singular wisdom in the selection of these il« 
lustrations, not only as being the most apposite,- but the 
most intelligible. They are not drawn from things ab- 
struse or recondite, but from objects with which all 
classes are equally acquainted.— An incidental, but not 
xuiimportant proof of tlie universal design of Christiani- 
ty. I'he most ordinary maa is as comversant with the 
springing up and growth of corn, with the distinction 
between the flesh of the diiierent animal species, as the 
philosopher. He can also as clearly discern the exCb*" 
rior distioetion between the different lununaries of hea* 
yen, as the astronomer. Here is no demand of know- 
ledge, no appeal to science. Sight is the witness, sense 
the ai'biter in this question. f 

. To bestow immortality on mortals, and to revive tfa6 
dead,, had been pronounced by a heathen author to be 
beyond the reach of divine power. To this bold Pyrr- 
honists therefore, who might be among the Corinthians, 
and who sought to. perplex the argument by askings— 
«* how are the dead raised up ?— With wluit body do 
they come ? he answers peremptorily, by referring them 
to the great resolver of dtffiulties— ^iib powsb op ood, 
inscribed in the book of daily experience — Godgiveth it 
a body as it haa pleated Mm, He reminds them, that tliis 
divine power they perpetually saw exercised in aLWon- 
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derful manner in the revolution of seasons, in the rtesus- 
citation of plants apparently dead ; and in the spring'ing* 
up of corn, which dies first,- in order that it may live.— 
To that omnipotence which could accomplish the one, 
could the other be difficult ? 

Who can pursue without emotion his rapid yet order- 
ly transition from one portion of his subject to anotiier ? 
The interest still rising till it closes in^ the triumphant 
climax of the final victory over the two last enemies^ 
death and the grave ! At length by a road, in which de* 
viation does not impede his progress, he reaches the 
grand consummation. — Behold I shew you a mystery— 
we shall not all sleep— but wc shall be changed— in a 
moment— -in the twinkling of an eye— at the last trum- 
pet — ^for the trumpet shall sound'— and the dead shall 
be raised incorruptible^^and we shall all be changed. 
It is almost profane to talk of- beauties^ where the 
theme is so transcendant ; but this is one of the rare iui 
stances in which amplification adds to spirit, smd velo* 
city is not retarded by repetition* Tlie rhythm adds to 
the eilfect, and sooths the mind, while the sentiment 
eleVates it. The idea was' not newly conceived in the 
apostle's mind; he had told the Thessaknidns **the 
lArd himself shall descend with ^ shout, with the voice 
of an Archangel, and the trump of God.** His grateful 
spirit does not forget to remind them to whom the vic- 
tory is owing, to whom the thanks are due. 

In the solemn close, alighting again from the world 
of light, and life, and glory, he just touches upon earth 
to 4rop another brief, but most impressive lesson— that 
th<^ugh the rict<»y in obtained, though the Ust epn^ 
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quest is achieved, though Christ is a<;tually risenr-^all 
these ends accoiiipUshed, are not to dismiss us from di- 
ligence, but to stimulate us to it. They fiirnish only an 
additional argument for " abounding in the work of the 
Lord." — It adds animation to the motive, that from this 
full exposition of the doctrine, they not only heUevc^ 
but they knoro, that their labour is not in vain in the 
Hiord. 

With this glorious hope what should arrest their pro- 
cess } With such a reward in view— eternal life, the 
purchase of their rr«en Saviour, he at once provides 
them with the most effectual spur to diligence, wiUi 
the only powerful support under the sorrows of life, 
with the only^ infallible antidote against the fear of 
•death. 

To conclude, this blessed apostle never fails, where 
the subject is susceptible, of consolation as well as of ia« 
•struction, to deduce both from the same premises.-** 
What affectionate Christian will not here revert, with 
grateful joy, to the same writer's cheering address to 
the Saints of^another ehurob, who might labour under 
the pressing affliction of the death of pious friends ?* 
He there offers a new instance, not only of his ncvei!^ 
failing rule of applying the truths he preaches, but of 
their immediate application to the feelings of the indi- 
vidual. This it is which renders l»is writings so p^- 
sonally interesting. That the mourner over the pious 
dead might not *« sorrow as those who have no hope," 
\after the declaration that ** Jesus died, and rose again." 

* 1 Thessalonian?, iv. 11. 
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He bailds,^ on this general principle, the particular as^ 
surance, ** Even them also who sleep in Jesus will God 
bring" with him.'* 

What a balm to the breaking heart ' — What ! the loved 
companion of our youth, the friend of our age, the 
solace of our life, with whom we took sweet ■ counsel, 
with whom we went to the house of God as friends, will 
Christ bring with him*? Shall the bli^s of our suspended 
intercourse be restored, unalloyed by the mutual infir- 
mities which here rendered it imperfect, undiminished 
by the dread of another separatiofn ? 

Well then might the angel say to Mary at tJie forsa- 
: ken tomb, *« Woman, why weepest thou ?*' Well might 
Jesus himself repeat the question, '* WomaA, why 
weepest thou ?" Tears are wiped ^-om all eyes.— 
*• The vaice of joy and thanksgiving^ is in the taber- 
nacles of the righteous." " The right hand of the 
Lord bringeth mighty things to pass" The resur- 
rection of Christians is indissolubly involved in that 
of Christ : « because I live, ye shall live also."— - 
What are the splendid triumphs of earthly heroes, to 
HIS triumph over the gi-ave ? What are the most signal 
victories /over a world of enemies, to his victory over 
this last enemy ? " Blessed be the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, whoj according to his abundant 
mercy, hath begotten us again to a lively hope by ike 
resurrection of Jesus Christ from tlie dead." 
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«AIXT rXVL OS FBAT£R, THANKSGITIITO^ A-TSID HELIfilOt^il 

JOT. 

Prater is an act wbich^seems to be so prepared in 
the frame of our nature, to be so congenial to our de- 
pendent condition, so suited to our exigencies, so adapt- 
ed to every man's known wants, and to his possibilities 
.of wants unknown, so fuU of relief to the soul, and of 
peace to the mind, and of gladness to the heart ; so pro- 
ductive of confidence in God, and so reciprocally pro- 
ceeding from that confidence, that we should think, if 
we did not know the contrary, that it is a duty which 
scarcely required to Be enjoined ; — that he who had once 
found out his necessities, and that there was no othef 
redress for then^, would spontaneously ;haxe recourse as 
a delight, to what he had neglected as a command ; 
that he who had once tasted the bounties of God, would 
think it a hardship not to be allowed to thank him fot 
them ; that the invitation to pray to his Benefactor, was 
an additional proof of Divine goodness i that to be al- 
lowed to praise' him for his mercies, was itself a mercy. 

The apostle's precept, ** pray always," — ^pray ever- 
more, pray without ceasing, men ought always to pray, 
— will not be criticised as a pleonasm, if we call to re- 
membrance that there is no state of mind, no condition 
of life, in which prayer is not a necessity as well as an 
obligation. In danger, fear impels to it; in trouble. 
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D^e have no other resource ; in sickness, we< have no 
other refuge ; in dejection, no other hope ; in death, no 
other comfort. 

Saint Paul frequently shews the word prayer to be a 
term of great latitude, involving the whole compass of 
our intercourse with God He repr«sents it to include 
our adoration of his perfections, our acknowledgment 
of the wisdom of his dispensations, of our obligation 
for his benefits, providential and spiritual ; of the avowal 
of our entire dependence on him, of our absolute sub- 
jection to him, the declaration of our faith in him, the 
expression of our devotedness to him ; the confession 
of our own unworthiness, infirmities, and sins ; the pe- 
tition for the supply of our wants, and for the pardon of 
our otiences ; for succour in our distress ; for a blessing 
on our uniertukings ; for the direction of our conduct, 
and the success of our affairs. ^ 

If any should be disposed to think this general view 
too comprehensive, let him point out which of these 
particulars prayer does not embrace ; which of tliese 
onuses, a rational, a sentient, an enlightened, a depen- 
dent being can omit in his scheme of devotion. 

But as the multifarious concerns of human life will 
necessarily occasion a suspension of the exercise ; Saint 
Paul, ever attentive to the principle of the act, and to 
the circumstances of the actor, reduces all tliese quali- 
ties to their essence, when he resolves them into the 
spirit of supplication. 

To pray incessantly, therefore, appears to be, in his 
view of the subject, to keep the mind in an habitual dis- 
position and propensity to devotion ; for there is a sensQ 
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in which we may be said to do that which we are •mil' 
ing to do, though .there are intervals of thought, as well 
as intermissions of the act — "As a traveller," says 0r. 
Barrow, <' may be said to be still on his journey, though 
he stops to take needful rest, and to transact necessary 
business." If he pause, he does not turn out of the 
way ; his pursuit is not diverted, though occasionallj 
interrupted. 

Constantly maintaining the disposition, then, and 
never neglecting the actual duty ; never slighting the 
occasion which presents itself, nor violating the habit 
of stated devotion, may, we presume, be called ** to pray 
without ceasing.'* The expression ** watching unt© 
prayer," implies this vigilance in finding, and this zeal 
in laying hold on these occasions. 

The success of prayer, though promised to a]l,vwh« 
«ffer it in perfect sincerity, is not so frequently pro- 
mised to the cry of distress, to the impulse of fear, or 
the emergency of the moment, as to humble continuunce 
in devotion. It is to patient waiting, to assiduous soli- 
citation, to unwearied importunity, that God has de- 
clared that he will lend his ear, that he will give the 
communication of his Spirit, that he will grant the re- 
turn of our requests. Nothing but this holy perseve-» 
ranee can keep up in our minds an humble sense of our 
dependence. It is not by a mere casual petition, how- 
ever passionate, but by habitual application, that devout 
affections are excited and maintained ; thtt our converse 
with Heaven is carried on. It is by no other means that 
we can be assured, with Saint Paul, that ** we are risen 
with Christ,*' but this obvious one» that we thus seek 
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the things which are aboye ; that the heart' is renotsi- 
tfed ; tliat the mind is lifted abov^ this low scene of 
things ; that the spirit breathes in a purer atmosphere ; 
that the whole man is enlightened, and streng^ened, 
and purified ; and that the more frequently, so the more 
nearly, he approaches to the throne of God. He wiU 
find also, that prayer ^t only expresses, but elicits the 
Plvine graces 

Tet do we not allow e^ery idle plea, every frivolous 
firetence, to divert us from our better resolves I Busi-' 
ness brings in its grave apology ; pleasure^ its bewitch-'^ 
ing excuse. But if we would examine our hearts truly^ 
and report them faithfully, we should ^nd the fact to 
"he, that disinclination to this epipioyraenty oftener than 
our engagement in. any other, keeps us from this sacred 
intercourse with our Maker. 

Under circumstances of distress, indeed, prayer i» 
adopted with comparatively little reluctance : the mind^ 
which knows not where to fly, flies to God« In agony^ 
nature is no Atheist. The soul is drawn to God by a 
sort of natural in^ulsei not Alutrxys, perhaps, by an 
euK>tion of piety, but &om a feeling convicti6n, that 
every other refuge is ^* a refuge of lies." Oh ! thou 
afflicted, tossed with tempests, and not comfor«ted, 
happy if thou art either drawn or driven, with holy Da<* 
vid, to say to thy God, •* Thou art a place to hide 
me in.** ^ 

But if it is easy for the sorrowing heart to ^ive up a 
world, by whom itself seems to be given up^ thace are 
other demands for pr^iyer, equally imperative. There 
a^re VLr6iun»tan9«« n^K df^igefous^ yet lean suspected 
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of danger, in which, thoug^h the call is louder, it is less 
heard ; because tlie voice of conscience is drowned by 
the clamours of the world. Prosperous fortunes, un- 
broken health, flattering friends, buoyant spirits, » 
spring-tide of success — these are the occasions when 
the very abundance of God's mercies is apt to fill the 
heart till it hardens it. Loaded with riches, crowned. 
with dignities, successful in enterprise; beset with 
snares in the shape of honours^ with perils under the 
mask of pleasures ; then it is, that to the already satu- 
rated heurt, «* to-morrow shall be as this day, and 
more abundant,*' is more in unison than ** what shall I 
render to the Lord .^" 

Men of business, especially men iti power and pub- 
lic situations, are in no little danger of persuading 
themselves, that the aifairs which occupy their time 
and mind, being, as they really are, great and import- 
ant duties, exonerate those who perform them from the 
necessity of the same strictness in devotion, which they 
allow to be right for men of leisure ; and which, when 
they become men of leisure themselves, they are re- 
solved to adopt :-^but now is the accepted time, here 
Is the accepted place, however they may be tempted to 
think that an exact attention to public duty, and an 
unimpeachable rectitude in discharging it, is itself a 
substitute for the offices of piety. 

But these great and honourable persons are the very 
men to whom superior cares, and loftier duties, and 
higher responsibilities, render prayer even more neces- 
sary, were it possible, than to others. Nor 4oes this 
duty trench upon other duties, for the compatiblUtie» 
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of prayer arc universal. It is an exercise which has 
the property of incorporating itself with every other ; 
not only not impeding^, but advancing it. If secular 
'thoughts, and vain imaginations, often break in on our 
devout employments, let us allow Religion to vindicate 
her rights, by. uniting herself with our worldly occupa* 
lions. There is no crevis so small at which devotion 
may not slip in ; no oilier instance of so rich a blessing- 
being annexed to so easy a condition ; no 6ther case in 
which there is any certainty, that to ask is to have. 
This the sultqrs to the great do not always find so easy 
from them, as the great themselves find from God. 

Not only the elevation on which they stand makes 
this fence necessary for their personal security, by ena- 
bling them to bear the height without giddiness, but 
the guidance of God*s hand is so essential to the opera- 
tions they conduct, that the public prosperity, no less 
than their own safety, is involved in the practice of 
habitual prayer. God will be more likely to bless the 
hand which steers, and the head which directs, when 
both ai-e ruled by the heart which prays. Happily we 
Heed "not look out of our own age or nation for instan* 
ces of public men, who, while they govern the countrj'', 
are themselves governecl by a religious principle ; who 
petition the Almighty f©r direction, and praise him for 
success. 

The duty which Paul enjoins — «* praying always with 
all prayer and supplication in the spirit, and watching 
thereto with all perseverance," — would be the surest 
means to augment our love to God. We gradually 
cease to lore a benefactor of whom vre cease to tbii)^ 
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The frequent recollection would warm our afTections, 
and we should more cordially devote our lives to him 
to whom we should .more frequently consecrate our 
hearts. The apostle therefore inculcates prayer, not 
only as an act, but as a frame of mind. 

In all his writings effectual prayer uniformly sup- 
poses accompanying preparatory virtues. Prayer draws 
all the Christian graces into its focus. It draws Cha- 
rity, followed by her lovely train— of forbearance with 
faults, forgiveness of injuries, pity for errors, and ti* 
lieving of wacnts. It draws repentance, with her holy 
sorrows, her pious resolutions, her self-distrust. It at- 
tracts Faith, with her elevated eye— Hope, with hep 
grasped anchor— Beneficence, with her open band— 
2eal, looking far and wide to serve— Humility with in* 
troverted eye, looking at home. Prayer, by quicken- 
ing these graces in tlie heart, warms them into life, 
fits them for service, and dismisses each to its appro-^ 
priate practice. Prayer is mental virtue; virtue }9 
spiritual action. Th^ mould into which genuine prayer 
casts the soul, is not effaced by the suspension of th^ 
act, but cetaihs some touches of the impression till the 
act is repeated. 

Prayer, divested of -the love of God, wiU obtain no- 
thing, because it asks nothing cordially. It is only the 
interim sentiment that gives life and spirit to devotion. 
Totiiose who pos8e9B this, prayer is not only a support, 
but a solace : to those who want it, it is not only an 
insipid task, but a religious penalty. Our apostle 
every where shews that purity of heart, resignation of 
spirit, peace and joy in belieTing, can, ^y noQth^^H^ 
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pedienty be maintained in life, activity, and vigour, 
Prayer so circumstanced is the appointed means for 
drawing down the blessing we solicit, and the pai^don 
we nepd. 

Yet that the best things are liable to abuse is a com- 
plaint echoed by all writers of ethics. Certain mys- 
tics, pretending to extraordinary illumination, have 
converted this holy exercise into a presumptuous error. 
Intense meditation itself has been turned into an instru-r 
ment of spiriturd pride^ and led the mistaken vcclusfe 
to overlook the appointed means of instruction ; to re-; 
ject the scriptures, to abandon the service of the sanc- 
tuary, and to expect to be snatched, like holy Patil.up 
to the third heaven, desettihg those prescribed and 
legitimate methods which would more surely have con- 
ducted him thither. , The history of the apostle him- 
self presents a striking lesson in this case. "Let us 
temember,'* says one of the fathers, « that though Paul 
Was miraculously converted by an immediate vision 
from heaven, he was nevertheless sent for baptism and 
instruction to a man." 

Holy Paul calls upon us to meditate on the multitude 
and the magnitude of tlie gifts of God. When we con- 
sider how , profusely he bestoM's, and how little he re- 
quires ; that while he confers like Deity, he desires 
only such poor returns as can be made by indigent, 
mendicant mortality ; that he requires no costly obla- 
tion ; nothing that will impoverish, but, on the con- 
trary, will inconceivably enrich, the giver. — When we 
consider this, we are ready to wonder that he will ac- 
cept so poor a thing as impotent gi*atitude for immea- 
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sariible bounty. When we reflect, that our very desire 
to praise him is his gift — that his grace must purify the 
offering, before he condescends to receive it, must con- 
fer on it that spirit which renders it acceptable— that 
he only expects we should consecrate to Him, what we 
have received from iiim, — that we should only confess, 
that of all we enjoy, nothing is our due — we may well 
blush il ^r insensibility. 

We think, perhaps, as we have observed in another 
place, had he commanded us *< to do some great thing," 
to raise some monument of splendor, some memorial 
of notoriety and ostentation, something that would per- 
petuate our own name with his goodness, we should 
gladly have done it. How much more when He only 
requires 

Oar tbanks how due ! 

When he.only asks the homage of theheaet,theea:pre8' 
Mon of our dependence, the recognition of his right ! 

Concerning the duty of intercessory prayer for those 
we love, the apostle has bequeathed us a high and holy 
example. He has given us not only injunctions, but 
specimens. Observe for what it is that " he bows his. 
knees to God" in behalf of his friends. Is it for an in* 
crease of their wealth, their power, their fame, or any 
other external proq)erity ?-*No : it is that «» God would 
grant them according to the riches of his glory, to be 
strengthened with might in the inner man ;^— it is thai: 
"Christ may dwell in their hearts by faith ;'*— it is 
*« that they may be rooted and grounded in love," and 
this to a glorious end—" th^t they may be aMe, with all 
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saints, to compreliend" the viist dimensions of the love 
of Christ ;— tliat ^< they mav be filled with all the fulness 
ofpo4." These are the sort of petitions which we 
lieed never hesitate to present. These are requests 
which we may rest assured are always ag^eable to the 
divine will} here we are certain We cannot <'pray 
lamias.** These are intercessions of which the beoefit 
may be felt^ when wealth, and fame, and po|ye|^ shall 
|»e forgotten things. 

Why does Paul <* pray day and night that he might see 
the iace of his Thessalonian converts ?" Not merely 
that he might have the gratification of once more be* 
holding those he loved — ^though that would sensibly 
delight so affectionate a heart— but ** that he might per- 
ftct that which was lac|ting in their faith." 

JBere is an instance of a spimt so large in its affecr 
lions, so high in their object; of a man 'who ha4 so 
much of Heaven in his friendships, so much of soul in 
his attachipents, that he thought time too brief, earUi 
too spanty, worldly blessings too low, to enter deeply 
into his petitions for those to whom time and earth, 
the transitory blessings of life, and life itself, would so 
soon be no more. 

In exciting us to perpetual gratitude, Saint Paul stirs 
119 up to tl^e duty of keeping before our eyes the mer- 
fsies which so peremptorily demand it. These mercies 
succeed eacli other so rapidly, or rather, arc crowded 
Upon U9 so simultaneously, that if we do not count them 
^^ they are received, and record tb«m a^ they are en- 
J0^ed| their very multitude, which ^ught to pen^rate 
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the heai't more deeply, will cawee tliem to slip out of 
the memory. 

The apostle acknowledges the gratitude due to God 
to arise from his being the universal proprietor^-^wAo^p 
lam, and vhom I serve f thus making the obedience to 
grow out of the dependence. He serves his Maker be- 
cause he is his property. We should reflect on the su- 
penority of tiie bounties of our heavenly Father, over 
those of our earthly friends, not only in their niimbet 
and qusdity, but .especially in their unremitting con- 
stancy. The dearest friends only think of us occasion* 
ally, nor can we be so unreasonable as to expect to be 
the constant object of their attention. Jf they assist us 
under tlie immediate pressure of distress, their cares 
are afterwards retfiitted. 

Many, besides us, have a claim' upon their kindness, 
$md they could not invariably attend to us without be- 
ing unjust to othei^. If a man were to lay out his 
whole stock of affection upon one individual, how many 
duties roust he neglect, how many claims must he 
alight, how much injustice must he conimit, of how 
much ingratitude would ' he be g^lilty ! And as an 
earthly friend canoot divide his benefits, or even the 
common acts of kindness among an indefinite number, 
and as huntan means have limits, so his benevolence 
can generally be little mor0 than good will. But the 
exhaustless fund of infinite love can never be dimin- 
ished; — ^though the distribution is universal, though 
the diffusion is as wide as his rational creation, though 
the continuance is as durable as his own eternity, the 
honeficence of almijfhty power needs not, like his crea- 
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tures, deduct from one, because h b libenl to an- 
other. 

Our kindeat friend may not always know our secret 
sorrows, and with the utmost goodness of intention 
cannot apply a balsam, where he does not know there 
is a wound : or it may be a wound deeper than human 
skill can reacih» or human kindness cure, ^gain, our 
weaknesses may ofter weary, and sometimes disgust, 
even an attached friend ; but it is the feeling of these 
very infirmities with which our diTine High Priest is so 
tenderly touched. His compassion arises from a deep 

4 

and intimate sense of 83rmpathy-*for he was in all 
points tempted like as we are, yet in no point did he sin. 

It is in this view that we become so personally inter- 
ested in the attributes of God ; that they come in so 
completely in aid of our necessities, and to the supply 
of our comforts. As his omniscience brings him fully 
acquainted with all our wants, and his omnipotence 
enables him to reliere them; so his immortality is 
pledged for our% and ensures to us the perpetuity of 
our blessings. What a glorious idea, that the attri- 
butes of the self-dependent and everlasting God are 
laid out in the service of his children ! 

But the apostle, not contented with the double in- 
junctAbn9*«^r<^ ever more s in eterg tfdnggive thanhe^-^ 
links to it a most exhilarating duty— ^e/Mce evermore. 
This single exhortation— r^'o>c< in the Ziord-As not suf- 
cient, it is reiterated without limit, againJeaxf r^oiceJ 
But what are the chief causes of Paul's joy ? — <* that 
God hath made us meet to be partakers of the iidier- 
itance of the saints in light,"— ••that he hath delivered 
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US from the powers of darkness,"— " that he ha^ trans- 
lated us into the kingdom of his dear Son" — «*that 
we have redemption through his blood, even the for- 
giveness of sins." What is " his hope, or joy, or crown 
of rejoicing ?*'-*-that he should meet his converts in the 
|>re8ence of our Lord Jesus Christ at his coming. 

But this blessed saint found surprising subjects of 
joy, subjects with which a stranger does not desire to 
intermeddle. To rejoice in tribulation f to tahe joyfully 
the apoiUng' of Ma goods; to rejoice in thp sufferings of Mas 
friends ,• to rejoice that he -was counted roorthy to suffer 
for the sake of Christ. This is, indeed, a species of joy 
which the world does not desire to take from him, nor 
to share with him. In the close of the description of his 
way of life, of which temptation, and trial, and sorrow, 
and sufferings, are the gradations, the climax is com- 
monly not merely resignation, but triumph ; not sub- 
mission only, but joy. 

It is worth our observation, that by perseverance 
in prayer he was enabled to glory in the infirmity which 
he had thrice besought the L^ord migjit depart from 
him. And it is a most impressive part of his character, 
that he never gloried in ** those visions and revelations 
of the Lord," but in the infirmities, reproaches, neces- 
sities, persecutions for Christ's sake, which were gra- 
ciously sent to counteract any elation of heart, which 
such extraordinary distinctions might have occasioned* 
Like hie blessed Lord, he disclosed all the circumstan* 
ces of his degradation to the- eye of the wojrld, and con* 
cealed only those of his glory. 
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The Mine spirit of Christian generosity which directs 
ed his petitions, influenced also his thanksg^ivings for 
his friends. What are the subjecU for which he praises 
God on their behalf P— not that they sye enriched or ex- 
alted, but that "their faith groweth exceedingly." 
Again, to the Philippians, ** holding forth the word of 
life, tha^ I may rejoice in the day of Christ that I have 
not run in vain, neither laboured in rain." 

But the apostle endeavours most especially to kin- 
dle our g^teful Joy for the redemption of the world by 
our Lord Jesus Christ; a blessing which, though 
thrown open to the acceptance of all on the offered 
terms, is to every believer distinctly personal. He en- 
deavours to excite our praises for every instance of 
faitli and holiness recorded in scripture. He teaches 
us, that whatsoever was written aforetime, was written 
for our instruction. The humble believer may claim 
his share'— for in this case appropriation is not monop- 
oly—of every doctrine, of every precept, of every pro- 
mise, of every example. The Christian may exultingly 
Bay, the Holy Scriptures were written for nai reproof, 
for fmf correction, for nuf instruction in righteousness. 
The Holy Spirit, who teaches me to apply it to myself, 
dictated it for me. Not a miracle upon record, not an 
instance of trust in God, not a pattern of obedience to 
Htm, not a gratulation of David, not a prophecy of 
Isaiah, not an office of Christy not a doctrine of an Evan^ 
gelist, not an exhortation of an apostle, no^ a consola- 
tion of Saint Paul, but has its immediate application 
to my wants \ but makes a distinct call upon my grati* 
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tude; but furnishes a personal demand upon my re- 
sponsibility. The whole record of the sacred Canon is 
but a record of the special mercies of God to me, and 
of bis promises to myself, and to every individQal 
Christian, to the end of the world. 

That Divine Spirit, which dictated the inspired Vol- 
ume, has taken care that we should never be at a loss 
for materials for devotion. Not a prophet or apostle 
but has more or less contributed to the sacred fund, 
but has cast his mite into the treasury. The writings 
of Saint Paul, especially, are rich in petitions, abundant 
in thanksgivings, overflowing in praises. The Psalms 
of David have enlarged the ntedium of intercourse be- 
tween earth and heaven. They have supplied to all 
. ag^s materials for Chi^istian worship, under every sup- 
posable circumstance of human life. They have facili- 
tated the means of negociation for the penitent, and of 
gratitude for the pardoned. They h&ve provided con- 
fession for the contrite, consolation for th.6 broken- 
hearted, invitation to the weary, and rest for the heavy 
laden. Tliey have furnished petitions for the needy, 
praise for the grateful, and adoriition for all. However 
indigent in himself, no one can complain of want, who 
lias access to such a magazine of intellectual and spir- 
itual treasure. These variously gifted compositions, 
not only kindle the dcvouteSt feelings, but suggest the 
apte^t expressions: they invest the subliraest' mean- 
ings with the noblest eloquence. They have taught 
the tongue of the stammerer to speak plunly; they 
have ftimished him who was ready to perish for lack of 
knowledge, with principles as well as feeling; they 
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have provided the illiterate with the form, and the de- 
vout with the spirit of prayer. To him who previously 
felt not his wants» they have imparted fervent desires, 
they have inspired the faint with energy, and the natu- 
rally dead, with spiritual life. 

The writings and the practice of Saint Paul do 
not less abundantly, than the compositions of David, 
manifest the supremd power of fervent devotion. The 
whole tenor of his life proves that his heart was habit*' 
ually engaged in intercourse with the Father of Spirits. 
His conversation J like the face of Moses, betrays, by 
its brightness, that ];ie had familiar admission to the 
presence of God. He exhibits the noblest instance, 
with which the world has presented us, of this peculiar 
eifect of vital religion : that supplication is the dialect 
of the poor in spirit, thanksgiving the idiom of the 
genuine Christian, praise l^is vernacular tongue. 
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CHAP. XX. 

SAtXT PAUl XS SXAMPX.S TO FAXILIAS IIFS, 

Tax highest state of moral goodness is compounded 
of the arowed properties of ripened habits, growing 
out of genuine Christian principles, invigorated and 
confirmed by the energy of the Holy Spirit :— -this is 
evangelical virtue. 

Saint Paul contests the power of opposite habits 
with wonderful force in his two pictures, one of the 
debasing slavery of a vicious mind, and the other ofthe 
almost mechanical power of superinduced good habits 
in a virtuous .one:—*' Kwnoye nat that to whom yeyieUL 
yotirselveB servtihto to obey, hit senoantt ye are to. •whom ye 
obey, vhether of tin unto death, or of obedience unto right" 
eoutneseP*^* What a dominion must holy principlea 
and holy habits have obtained in that mind, when hel 
could say, ^'TheHfe that J now Woe, I live by the faith of 
the Son of Ood, who Iwed me, and g-ave himself for me,** 
-— *< / am crucified to' the world, and the world ie crucified 
to me /** Mere morality never rose to this super-humaii 
triumph, never exhibited such a proof of its own 
power to establish Christian practice. To these rooted 
habits the a&cred writers sometimes apply the tcm 
perfection, 

* RonaoB, eh. vU 
Q Q 
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Saint Paul, when he speaks of perfection, could only 
mean that fixedness of principle, and Chriatian eieva- 
tion of character, which, under the influence of Divine' 
grace,, is actually attainable; he could not mean to inti- 
mate that he expected man to be< freed from liability to 
error, to be completely exempted from the inroads of 
passion, to be no longer obnoxious to deviations and de- 
flections from the law, by which he is yet mainly guided 
and governed. He could not expect him to be entirely 
and absolutely delivered from the infirmities of his frail 
and fallen nature. But though this general uniformity 
of g^ood habits may occasionally, through the surprises 
of passion and the assaults of temptation, be in some de- 
gree broken, yet these invaders are not encouraged, bat 
repelled : though some actions may be more imperfect, 
and some wrong tempers may still unhappily intrude 
themselves, yet vigiUnee and prayer obtain such a poir- 
er of resistance, as finally almost to subdue these cor- 
ruptions ; and those that are not altogether conquered, 
but occasbnally break out, induce a habit of watchful- 
ness over the suspected places* and keep the heart hum- 
ble, by a feeling of these remains of infirmity. 

But even here, such are the stratagems of the human 
heart for concealing its corruptions, not only from 
others, but from itself, that it is incumbent on every in« 
dividual so to examine, as clearly to discover, his own 
real character ; to inquire, whether he is at the same 
time sincerely mourning over his remaining disorders^ 
and earnestly desiring and diligently cultivating a new 
vital principle of faith and holiness ; or whether he has 
<'nly been mfyking a certain degree of improvement in 
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^18 or that particular quality, wliile he oohtinues both 
destitute and undesirous of this vital principle, which 
is the first seed of the Divine life. 

It should seem, that the term *« perfect,'* as well in 
other parts of Scripture as in the writings of St. Paul, 
not only has not always the exact meaning' which we as- 
ai|pi to it, but has different meanings, according to the 
occasion on which it is employed. Sometimes this term 
expresses the aim rather than the acquisition^ as in that 
Injunction of our Saviour—" Be ye perfect, as your Fa- 
tiier who is in heaven is perfect." Sometimes it ap- 
pears to imply, being furnished with needful instruction 
in all points, as in Paul's direction to Timothy,-^*' that 
the roan of God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished 
unto all good works.^' Often it means nearly the same 
with religious sincerity, as in Proverbs, — **■ for the up- 
right shall dwell in the land, and the perfect shall re- ' 
main in it." Sometimes it is used with a special refe- 
rence to abhorrence of idolatry, as when the expression 
'* perfect heart" is applied to various kings of Judah.— ^ 
The meaning in Philippians, << Let us therefore, as many 
as be perfect, be thus minded," seems to import only 
real earnestness. Perfection, in the precise notion of it, 
admits not of gradation, nor of advancement in the same 
quality. 

The highest kind of perfection of which man is capa- 
ble, is to ** love God and Jesus Christ whom he has sent, 
with all his heart ;" that is, so to love as to obey the 
laws of the one, while he rests on the mesits of- the 
other. Paul intimates that our happiness consists in the 
pardon of our sins, and our holiness in our conquest ove» 
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tliem ; and perhaps these i» not a more dangerous d^lmi-' 
sion, than to separate the forgiveness from tb^ subjugpa- 
tlon : the pardon, indeed, is absolute, the conquest com- 
parative. He places attainable^perfection in the obedi- 
ence of faith, in the Ubours of charity, in the purity of 
holiness ; proving, that to aspire si£t&r this perfection^ 
•all men, according to their respective advantages* are 
under equal obligation ; and it is not too much to assert, 
that no one lives up to the dignity of man, who does npt 
habitually aspii:e to the perfection of a Christian. For 
to come as near to God, that is, as near to perfectiop 09 
our nature was intended to approach, is but to. answer 
the end for which we were sent into the world. And di^ 
we not defeat that end, while we are not only contented 
to live so much below our acknowledged sismdard, but 
while we rest satisfied, without even aspiring towards 
it? 

While Paul strenuously endeavours to abate confi- 
dence, and beat down presumption, he is equally care- 
ful, not by lowering the tone of perfection, to foster 
negligence, or to cherish indolence. He speaks as one 
who knew that sloth is an enemy, the more dangerous 
for being insidiously' quiet. It saps the principle as ef- 
fectually, if not as expeditiously, as other vices stofm it. 
It is, indeed, m the power of this one inert sin, to per- 
form the worst work of all the active ones--to destroy 
the soul. He admonishes us equally, by his writings 
and by his example, to carry all the liveliness <tf our 
feelings, and all the vigour of our faculties, into our re- 
ligion. He knew that a cold indifference, that a lifeless 
profession, would ill prepare us for that vital ]»rorld. 
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thaX real land of ihe livings, that immortality which 
is all life, and soal, and spirit. He therefore prescribes 
for us as patients who need to he stimulated, full as of- 
ten as to be lowered, in our moral temperature ; nay, 
whose general constitution of mind presents a large por- 
tion of languor to be invigorated,^ and of lethargy to be 
animated. ** A physician,'* says Bishop Jeremy Taylor, 
<* would have small employment on the Riphaean moun- 
tains, if he could cure nothing but calentures ;^4ead 
palsies and consumptions are tf^eir diseases." 

The apostle, however, intimates frequently that per- 
fection does not consist in a high heroic elevation in 
some particular point, which, as £ew could reacli, so 
fewer would aim at it ; but in a steady principle, an. 
equable piety, a consistent practice, an unremitting pro* 
gress. If the standard held up were singular, it would 
be unprofitable. An exhibition of character rather to 
be wondered at, than imitated^ would be a useless per- 
fection. A prodigy is not a model. It would be no 
duty to copy a miracle, but presumptuous to expect that 
a miracle would be wrought for us. To call on aU to 
" perfect holiness in the fear of God*'— -to exhort men X» 
*^ go on unto perfection," would be mocking human in- 
lirmity, if the apostle, meant something which only a 
very few could attain. ** Pressing on unto perfection/* 
can mean little more than a perpetual improvement in 
piety and virtue. 

Lel^s then be animated and encouraged by Scripture 

instances of excellence, and not deterred by them, as if 

they were too sublime for our imitation^ as if exalted 

c c2 
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piety were to be limited to a few peculiar favourites of 
Heaven, were the exclusive prerogative of some distin- 
guished servants of God, the rare effect of some miracu- 
lous gift. All grace is indeed a miracle, but it is not a 
singular, it is not an exclusive miracle. Whole churches, 
with exceptions no doubt, have been favoured with it. 
Saint Paul speaks of large communities, not universally, 
we presume, but generally, touched by divine grace, so 
as collectively to become " the joy and crown of his re- 
joicing." Hear him declare of his Roman cOnvertF, that 
they ** were full of all goodness — ^filled with all know- 
ledge ;'• of the Corinthians — that they ** were enriched 
in every thing — that they abounded in sll faith aiid dUi- 
gence .•" mark the connection of these two atti'ibutes, 
•* faith** in one, nor in another, is not the slackener of 
duty, but in all the principle and spring of the same 
•* diligence." These high commendations are not limit- 
ed to ApoUos, his associate in the ministry, nor to " Ti- 
n(iothy, his dearly beloved son ;" nor to Titus, his ** own 
son after the common faith," nor to any other of those 
distinguished eaints " who laboured with him in the 
gospel." 

We may therefore fairly consider Saint Paul, not as aa 
instructor nor as a model, exclusively for martyrs, and 
ministers, and missionaries. As the insti'uclion of 
Christ's sermon on the mount, though primarily addres- 
sed to his disciples, was by no means restricted to them ; 
so the exhortations of Paul are not confined to ecclesias- 
tical teachers, though he liad them much in view. The 
inclosure lies open to all ; the entrance is lefl free ; the 
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possibility of salvation is universal ; tlie invitation js as 
large as the benevolence of God, the persons invited as 
numerous as his whole rational creation. 

It is a beautiful part of his character, and it is what 
contributes to make him so uniformly a pattern, that 
all his strength is not reserved for, nor expended en- 
tirely on, those great demands which so frequently oc- 
curred, to answer which he was always so fully pre- 
pared, and which he encountered with such unshaken 
fortitude. 

His intervals were filled up with shades of the same 
colour : the same principle was at work in all the com- 
mon events of his daily life : the same dispositions 
which were ripening him for his final suffering, opera- 
ted in the humble, tender, forbearing habits, in which 
Jie was perpetually exercised. The Divine principle 
had resolved itself into a settled fr^me of mind. And 
it was in the hourly cultivation of that most amiable 
'branch of it, Christian charity, that he acquired such 
maturity in the heroic virtue of enduring patience. To 
deny his own inclinations, to sustain the infirmities of 
the W6ak, to bear the burden of oUiers, he considered 
as indispensable in the followers of IKnt^ whose lovely 
characteristic it was, that he flsised stir hikself. In 
enjoining this temper on his Roman converts, he winds 
up his injunction, with ascribing to the Almighty the 
two attributes which render Him the fountain of grace, 
for the production of this very temper in all alike who 
call upon Him for it. He denominates Him the God of 
patience and consolation. 
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We must not therefore fancy that this eminent Saint 
was not an example to priirate life, because his destina- 
tion was higher, and his trials greater than ours. This 
superiority cannot disqualify him for a copy. We must 
aim at the highest point. It is easier to reduce a por- 
trait than to enlarge it. All may have the same grace ; 
and some actually have great, if not equal trials. If 
Christians are not now called, like him, to martyrdom, 
they are frequently called to bear the long protracted 
sufferings of sickness without mitigation, of penury- 
without relief, of sorrows without ^redress. Some are 
called to bear them all, witljput even the comfort of 
witnesses, without the soothings of pity. 

If the elevation of his conduct does not place this great 
apostle above our imitation, no more does the sublimity 
of his principles, as we find tliem exhibited in his wri- 
ting^. His piety in both is equally of a practical na« 
ture. We rise from perusing many a treatise pf meta- 
physical morality, without clearly ascertaining its pre- 
cise object ; at least, without carrying away any one 
specific principle for the regulation of our own heart 
and life. We admire the ingenuity of the work, as we 
adiinire the contrivance of a labyrinth : it is curiously 
devised ; but its intricacy, while it has amused, has em- 
barrassed us. We feel that we might have made our 
way, and attained our end, more easily and more speed- 
ily, in a plain path, where less perplexity required no 
artificial clue. The direct morality of our apostle has 
none of this Dadallan enginei^. 

Saint Paul, in one sense, always writes like a man of 
the actual world. His is not a religion of theory, but 
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of facts, of feelings, of principles ; a religion exactly 
accommodated to the being for whom he prescribes. 
Our passions and our reason, our hopes and our fears, 
our infirmities and our supports, our lapse and our res- 
toration, all find their place in his discussions. He 
consults every part of our nature ; he writes for mate-* 
ri^ and immaterial, for mortal and immortal man. 

He does not abound in those desultory and random 
discussions, which distract the mind, and leave the 
reader at a loss wiiat he is to think and what he is to 
do. He does not philosophize upon abstract truths, 
nor rea&on upon conjectural notions ; but bears witness 
to what be has seen and known, and deduces practical 
instruction from actual events. He is therefore distinct 
in his exposition of doctrines and duties ; explicit in his 
injunctions and reproofs ; and this because truth is ab- 
solute. We can scarcely peruse a sentence in his wri- 
tings, without finding something, to bring away from 
them for our own use, something wliich belongs to 
ourselves, something which would have been season- 
ably addressed to us, had he been our personal corres- 
pondent. 

He knew mankind too well, not to know the necessity 
of speaking out : he knew, that if any opening was left, 
they would interpret it in their own favour; that they 
would slip out of every thing which was not precisely 
explained, and definitely enjoined. He was aware that 
the reason why rtien profit so little by scripture instruc- 
tion is, because, in applying it, they are disposed to 
think only of other people, and are apt to forget them- 
8^vc6. He knew it was not easy to lower the world's 
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good opinion of itself. That the quicks ightcdness of 
certain persons, errs, not in misunderstanding the just- 
ness of a reproof, but only in n\istaking its object ; and 
that, by directing the censure to others, they turn away 
the point of the weapon from their own bosoms. Yet 
he makes charitable allowance for the capacities, the 
exigencies, and the temptations of a world so diversely 
circumstanced. Like his blesstsd Master, he would 
have all men every where to be saved; "and, like him, 
left no means unessayed, which might promote this 
g^eatend. 

We must not imagine that Christianity is not precise^- 
ly the same thing now, as it was when our apostle pub- 
lished it, because its external marks are not so com- 
pletely identified. A more animated zeal in religion 
might have been visible and legitimate in the first ages 
of the Church, than commonly in the present. The 
astonishing change tlien effected in the minds of men, 
was rapid, and often instantaneous. In our day, it i$ 
usually gradual. It is no wonder that persons should 
have been overwhelmed with joy and gratitude, at be- 
ing suddenly rescued from the darkness of Pagan idol- 
atry, at being delivered from the bondage of the Jewish 
ritual, and translated into the glorious liberty of the 
children of God. This total revolution in the mind, 
and in the principles, would certainly produce a sensi- 
ble alteration in the external habits and visible practice 
of the Gentile convert i whose morals, if he were indeed 
a convert, would.be as different from what they had 
previously been, as his faith ; and he as different from 
his former self, as any two men from each other. This^ 
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consequently, would make the change mare obvious 
than in the renovated character of a nominal Christian, 
now brought to embrace vital Christianity ; in whose 
outward observances, antecedent and subsequent to his 
change, there might possibly be no very apparent al- 
teration. 

. Li the days of the apostle, the holy sacrament of bap- 
tism was likely to be, in the very highest sense of the 
word, regeneration. It was not- only the outward and 
visible sign of an inward and spiritual grace ; but it 
was also, for the most part, an actual evidence that 
such grace had been effectually received imto eternal 
salvation. The convert then was an adult, and received 
baptism as his explicit confession, and open adoption of 
the new i^iith. To bring men '* to believe with the 
hearty and to confess with the tongue," the Divinity of 
tlie Redeemer, was to bring thenv to be truly convert- 
ed. ^^ No man could say that Jesus was the Lord, but 
by the Holy Ghost." As the apostles had neither repu- 
tation to influence,' nor authority to compel, nor riches 
to bribe, so it is obvious that there was nothing to at- 
tract men to Christianity, except their full conviction 
©f its divine truth. It was hostile to their secular ad- 
vancement, to tlxeir interests, their reputation, their 
safety. Hypocrisy was consequently a rare, when it 
was a losing sin. A hypocrite was not likely to cm- 
brace a faith by which he was sure to gain nothing in 
thtis world, if it were false ; and nothing till after hia 
death, if it were true. Christians were such optional- 
ly, or not at all. 
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It was not then probable, that he who was baptlzdl 
under such circumstances, would be merely an external 
convert. According to all human means of jud^ing^ 
that •* faith** existed, whicii is said by an article to be 
f confirmed*' in baptism ; and this holy Sacrament be- 
came not only an initiatory, but a confirmatory rite. 

There were at that time no hereditaiy professors ; 
Uiere was no such thing as Christianity by transmission. 
There was therefore a broad line to step over, whenever 
the new faith was adopted. There was no gradual In- 
troduction into it by education, no slipping into it by 
habit, no wearing its badge by fashion. 

But if the novelty attending the early introduction to 
Christianity has ceased ; if living in a land where it is 
universally professed, being educated in some acquaint- 
ance with the Christian faith, finding easy access into 
the Temples in which it is preached, habitnally attend- 
ing on its services, living under laws which are imbued 
tv'ith its spirit : if all this takes off from the apparent 
effect, if it lessens the surprise, if it moderates the joy 
and wonder, which a total change in external circum- 
stances was. calculated to excite ; if it even lessens in 
a degree the visible alteration produced in hearts awa- 
kened by it ; if this change was more obvious in the 
conversion of those who were before wallowing in the 
grossest abominations, or sunk in the most degrading 
superstitions, than in those who arc conversant with the 
decencies of life* who had previously observed the 
forms of religion, and practised many of the social vir- 
tues ; yet, in the views ^nd in the feelings, in the hcttt; 
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aod in th« spirit, in' the principle of the mind, and in 
the motive of the conduct, the change in tlie one case 
lias a very ne^ aihnity to tlie change in the other. Tiie 
difference of circumstances diminishes nothing^ of the 
real power of Divine grace i it does not alter the na- 
ture of the change inwardly effected ; it does not mani- 
fest now, less than it did then, the **pitifulness of God's 
great mercy in delivering those who are tied and bound 
with the chain of their sins." 

Had Saint Paul been a profligate or immoral man, we 
appreliend that his conversion would, as an example, 
. have lost much of it& power. The two extremes of char- 
acter migl^t in that case, indeed, more forcibly strike 
the superficial inquirer. But to shew the turpitude of 
gross vice, a miracle is not necessaiy ; Christianity is 
not necessary. The thing was self-evident ; Antoninus 
and Epictetus could have shewn it. But for a man who 
had previously such strong claims to respect from others, 
such pretensions on which to value hiroself,-~his Hebrew 
descent— 4iis eaj'ly imti^^tion into the distinguishing Jew- 
ish rite — ^his Pliarlsaic exactness, an exactness not hy- 
pocritical, but conscientious — his unquestionable mo- 
rals, his blameless righteousness in all that pertained 
.to tlie law, his correctness of demeanor, his strict ob; 
servance of religious forms ;— that mch a man should 
need the furtlier subjugation of his passions, his pride, 
his bigotry, and. uncharitableness ; that, in short, he 
sliould require a total and radical renovation of the 
character and the soul, — tliis was mdeed a wonder wor- 
.thy of Divine inspiration to declare, as well as of Di- 
vine grac(i to accomplish ; and this cliange, \yhen really 
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dTected^ afforded an appeal for the truth of the doc- 
trine, both to the heart and to the understanding, more 
powerful than volumes of arguments. 

Saint Paul was aware, that there is frequently more 
danger where there is less scandal ; that some fancy 
they are reformed, because they have exchanged the 
sensual for the spiritual vices ; that in truth, men of- 
tener changetheir sins than their nature, put pride into 
their correctness, and violence into their zeal, and un-< 
charitableness into their sobriety, and covetousness into 
their prudence, and censoriousness into their absti- 
nence. Among, the better disposed, he knew there 
were many who, after they are brought to embrace re- 
ligion, think they have nothing more to do. They 
were, perhaps, sincere in their inquiries, and their con- 
victions were strong. But having once obtained a con- 
fidence in their acceptance, tliey conclude that all is 
well. They live upon their capital, if we may be al- 
lowed tlie expression ; and so depend upon their assu- 
rance, as if their personal work was done. To both of 
these classes he directs the warning voice. Go on vnto 
perfection. To both he virtually represents, that if the 
transformation were real, it would animate them to in- 
creased earnestness ; while their desires would be more 
fervent, their piety would not evaporate in desires, 
their constant fear of relaxing would quicken their pro- 
gi'ess. 

It is worth remarking, that throughout the Holy 
Scriptures, and especially throughout the writings of 
the Apostle — striving vnth prinaipaliHea and powers, put- 
tmj on the whole armour of Qod, continuing imtant in. 
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prayer^ seeking' those things vHch ore abwc^ mortifying 
gour members, avoiding inordinate affections and covei- 
ou*ness, wfdch is idolatry, are not applied to the profane, 
or even to the careless, but to those who had made a 
great proficiency in religion ; not to novices, but to 
saints. These are continually cautioned against sitting 
down at ease in their religious possessions.; they are 
exhorted* on the contrary, to augmei^t them. It is not> 
as an able writer says, '< longing after great discover- 
ies, nor after great tastes of the love of God, nor long- 
ing to be In Heaven, nor longing to die, that are such 
distinguishing marks of a perfect Christian, as long- 
ing after a more holy hearty and living a Qiore holy 
lifer • 

The apostle shews, that we must not sit down satis- 
fied even in the habitual desire^ even in the general ten- 
denqf to what is right. He frequently stirs up the 
reader to actual exercise, to quickening exertions .* 
without such movements, be knew that desire might 
sink into unpro<luctive wishes ; that good tendencies 
might come short of their aim. This brief, but com- 
; prehensive hint — not ao though J had already attained^ 
frequently recollected and acted upon, will serve to 
keep up in the mind, that we are capable of much high- 
er things than we have yet achieved — and that, while 
we are diligently ascending by each progressive 8tep» 
we must still stretch forward our view to the culmina- 
ting point. 

* Dr. Owen on the Holy Spirit. 
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If, then, even the most conspicuous converts of Saint 
Paul required to be confirmed by incessant admoni- 
tion ; if he did not think the most heroic Christians so 
established as to be arrived at their ultimate state ; if 
he did not think the most advanced so secure as to be 
trusted to go alone, so complete in themselves as to lose 
sight of their dependence ; if they required to be ex- 
horted to go on unto perfection~—to be reneToed/rom day to 
day — to standfast — to quit themselves like men — to be 
9trong in the Lord, and in the power of his might to. 
stand against the wiles of the Devil f and having done 
aUf to standi" Let us not be high-minded, but fear. '* 
If we believe that the Spirit was poured oiit in more ~ 
abundant measures in the incipient state, tha^i on us in 
the more established position of the Church ; yet we 
see their superiority, in this respect, neither lessened 
the necessity of caution in the instructor, nor of dili- 
gence in the hearer. 
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CHAP. XXI. 

as' THE SUPERIOn ADTASTAGES OF THE PIllISEXT FEBIOI)^ 
FrtB THE ATTAINMENT OF KNO-WLEDGE, RELIGIOlT, AS* 
HAPPINESS. 

We have heard of a Royal inlidel, who was impious 
enough to declare, that had Uie Maker of the universe 
consulted him at the Creation, he could haye.given him 
hints for the improveroent of his plan. Many, who do 
not go so far as to regtet that tlieir advice was not ask- 
ed when the world was made, practically intimate that 
they could improve upon the scheme of Providence in 
carrying it on. We have met with persons, who, not 
fully satisfied with tlie evidences of Christianity, at 
least not quite firm in the practical adoption of Its 
truths, have expressed a wish, tliat for the more com- 
plete confirmation of their faith, their lot had been cast 
in this, or in that particular age, in which they might 
have cleared up their doubts, and removed their diffi- 
culties. 

Now, though it is hot permitted to indulge any wish 
contrary to the appointment of Him who fixes the 
bounds of our habitation, and ordains our whole lot in 
life ; yet it should seem that we, in this age and coun- 
try, have the most abundant reason, not only to be con- 
tented with our allotment, but to be peculiarly grate- 
ful that it has fallen at this precise period. Who, that 
reflects at all, will maintain, that any sera in the his- 
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tory of the world, whether antecedent, or subsequent, 
to the institution of Christianity, could have afforded 
clearer lights or higher aids than the present ? or would 
Itare conduced to make us wiser, better, or happier ? — 
Let us be assured, tliat if we do not see truth with, 
sufficient distinctness, it is not our own position, nor 
that of the object, which is in fault, but the organ 
itself. 

It is not to our present purpose to insist on the in- 
ternal evidence of Christianity ; on that witness with- 
in—that conviction of the Christian's own mind, argu- 
ing so strongly the truth of Revelation from its cdrre^ 
spondence to his own wants — because this is an evi- 
dence equally accessible to the believer of every period. 
Wc shall, therefore, only offer a few observations on tiie 
superior advantages which we at preisent enjoy, as well 
from other causes, as froan the fulness of .the external 
evidence which has been undeniably established upon 
the profoundest knowledge and closest examination of 
the Sacred Records, by so many of our wisest and 
soundest divines. 

We have, for our assistance in religious knowlsdge, 
the collective wisdom of sacred antiquity ; and for our 
furtherance in piety, its precepts^ its monitions, its ex- 
amples. It is also the peculii^ honour of our apostle, 
that fi*om his life ai)d writings tdone, a new confirmation 
of the truth of the Gospel which he preached, has been 
recently and completely made out In addition to the 
&Uest general evidence of the authenticity of the New 
Testament, two of our own contemporaries, — men of 
different rank, habits, education, and t}An of mind,— 
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%&ye extracted from the writings of St. Paul exclusivehf, 

particular and collateral evidence of a most interesting 

and important nature. We refer, in tlie first instance, 

to a small but valuable work of a noble author,* himself 

a convert of no common order, in which he lays down, 

.a.nd substantially proves the truth of the position, that 

the conversio7i and apostlesMp of St. Paul alone ^ duly cofi- 

aidered, is, of itself a demonstration^ stifficient to prove 

Christianity to be a Divine Revelation, Into these cir- 

•cuinstauces, which it is probable powerfully assisted his 

own convictions, he has with great diligence examined; 

and has with irresistible strength proposed them for the 

conviction of others. 

In the otlier instance, w« refer to tliat exquisite worlf , 
the ** Horae Paulinae," of Doctor Paley ; a work which 
exhibits a species of evidence as original as it is incon- 
trovertible. It is a corroboration of the truth of the 
New Testament, derived from the incidental but close 
correspondence of numberless passages in the life ^d 
travels of Saint Paul, related in the Acts^ with his own 
repeated reference, in his Epistles, to the same circum- 
stances, persons, plaees« and events ; together with their 
most correct geographical agreement ; — the respective 
authors of both writings uniformly and consistently, 
though unintentionally, throwing light on e^h other. 

This interesting work, in, a more especial manner* 
adds weight tgt facts which were already fully establish- 
ed, and strength to that " truth*' which, was before 
** barred up with xibs of iron." We .cannot too higldj 

* Lord Lyttelton. 
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estimate tliis subsidiary evidence to the Christian reve- 
iation, derived as it were casually and incidentally froth 
our apostle, from him to wliom we wei« already uh- 
spcakably indebted for so much direct 8J)i ritual arid 
practical instruction. It is a species of evidence so in- 
genious, yet so solid, so clear and so decisive, that the 
nuthor must have caiTied his point in any court of judi- 
cature before which the cause might have been brought. 

If it were not the very genius of Scepticism to shrink 
its " shrivelled essence*' down to the minutest point, 
when it wishes to work itself an entrance where no visi- 
ble opening seemed l)reviously to have^ been left j tee 
should think, that, after the able defences of Revelation 
which have been made on general grounds, tlie addi- 
tion of these partial and subordinate, but not less con- 
vincing, proofs, had not left even the smallest cr^vicfe 
through which Unbelief could force, or even Doubt in- 
sinuate its way. 

But to quit this more limited channel of conviction 
for the broad current of general Scripture, let us exa- 
mine what period would have been lnoi*e favourable, not 
only for the confirmation of our belief, but for our mo- 
ral, our intellectual and spiritual improvement. Let us 
institute . an Inquiry, (if a few cursory and superficial 
remarks may be so called,] whether aU those whose 
supposed superior opportunities of religious improve- 
ment we are disposed k> envy, really possessed more ad- 
vantages than ourselves ; and whether many among tliefti 
Vere induced, in consequence of their peculiar situa- 
tion to make ^he best use of those whi<^ tliey actually^ 
did possess. 
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Mow very few of those who were not only countr)'- 
menj but contemporaries of our blessed. Redeemer, be- 
lieved in him, or at least persevered in their belief! 
Even of his immediate disciples, even of his select 
friends, of the Cavoured few who beheld tlic beantifuji 
consistency of his daily life, who were more intimately 
privileged to hear the gracious words which proceeded 
from his lips : — we pass by the Son of Perdition :---oiie 
had not courage so much as to acknowledge that he knew 
.him ; another doubted his identity after his resurrec- 
tion. -In the moment of exquisite 4i8l!iPess,'<A<s^ all for- 
sook Mm. His own « familiar friends'* aliandoned hin^ 
•* and of the people there was none with liiaa:** 

Where then were the peculiar, the enviable advaiin 
lages, of that situation, placed in which, tlie fervent ]^««- 
ter, who declared that tho\igh all men should forsake 
liim, y^t would not he ; yet Peter forgot his oath^ and 
ibrfeited his fidelity? Can we affirm, that we havte 
stc'onger or more tender religious attachmi^ts, ^ajB 
-*' the disciple whom Jesus Joved ?*' Yet was he one Af 
that all who forsodk him. Are we sure that it is a stt« 
periority in our faith, rather than in our circumstances, 
Avhich mikes us to ^i^fier from those aifectioEn&te but 
troubled ccmipanions, who, after his crucifixion, sunk 
into th« most hopeless despondency ^— ** We trusted 
that"" this should have heen He who should have re- 
deemed Israel." Cannot We, on the contrary, exjalting- 
ly say, We knfrj> that this was He who has redeemed, 
jiot Israel only, but every penitent believer, of every 
►people, and kindred, and n%tIon, to the jend of thfe 
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After the truth of our Lord's divine mission had been 
ratified by bis resurrection from the dead, and the de- 
scent of the Holy Spirit, how many who heard the 
pFeaching, and beheld the miracles of his apostles, re- 
mained hardened in incredulity ! In the ages immedi- 
ately succeeding the promulgation of tlie Gospel, even 
while its verities were new, and the sense of its bless^ 
•logs fresb^ many of its professors feU into gross errors > 
flome tainted its purity by infusions of their own ; 
others incorporated with it the corruptions of Paganr 
ism., Many became heretics, some became apostates, 
not a few renounced ChrisUanity, and more perhaps 

dishonoured it 

Does not Sunt Paul, after his incessant labours, even 
4rfter his apparent success in one qtiarter of the globe, 
sorrowfully exclaim to his friend, '' Thou knowest that 
4tU they which are in Asia be turned away from me." 
Be then proceeds to enumerate individuals, of whom, 
it may be presumed, that he once entertained better 
hopes. While, therefore, we possess the works of this 
great apostle, and still many continue to receive so lit- 
tle benefit from them, let not any deceive themselves 
with the notion, that they ^ould have derived infallible 
aanctification from his personal preaching ; but let them 
remember, that all proi^onsular Asia,* who enjoyed that 
blessing, deserted both him and the Gospel. May not 
-even the advantage, considered in some points of view, 
be recluned on our side ? If we may trust his own 
^humble report of himself^ ^* his letters/' he says, << wete 

•2Tiinotby,ch. 1. 
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allowed to be more weighty and powerfill liuui Ws bo« 
clily presence.'* ; 

If so many were perverted, who had the privilege of 
standing the nearest to the fbuntain of light, who even 
drank immediately from the living spring itself, shall 
we look for a more luminous exhibition, or more privi- 
leged exercise, or more sincere ** obedience" of Chris- 
tian " faitli," in the middle ages, when, in triith, reli- 
gion was in a good measure Extinguished ; when the 
Christian world had sunk into almost primevtd dark- 
ness; *'when Christianity,*' to borrow the words of 
Melacthon, ^* was become a mere compound of philo^ 
sophy and superstition ;*' Vhen what religion did sur- 
vive, was confined to a few, was immured in cloisters, 
was exhausted in quibbles, was waisted in unpi^fit- 
able subtleties, was exhibited with little speculative 
clearness, and less practical influence? 

Even when literature and religion aWoke togetJier 
from their long slumber, when Christianity was reno- 
vated and purified, the glorious beams of the Reforma- 
tion did not diffuse universal illumination. Even by 
better disposed, but partially enlightened minds, con- 
tention was too frequently mistaken for piety, and de- 
bate substituted for devotion. 

Of how different a spirit from these wrangling Po- 
lemics was Saint Paul ! Though he repeatedly exhorts 
his friends, esfMgcially Timothy, in instructing his peo- 
ple, to watch particularly " over their doctrine,'* the 
grand foundation on which all preaching must be built, 
yet he ever shews himself an enemy to controversy, to 
frivolous disputes, and idle contention, He directs bis 
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converts, not to waste the time and strengtli, which 
should be reserved for great pccastons, ab^ut worda t<t 
no ^tf^t bvt subverting the hearers. And, perhaps, there 
has seldom been less genuine piety in the church than 
when intricate and theoretical points in theology have 
been most^pertinaciously discussed. This is not " con- 
tending for the faith once delivered to the saints," but 
diverting the attention from faith, and alienating the 
heart from charity. 

We do not mean to cetisure a spirit of inquiry, nor to 
repress earnestness in the solution of difficulties. It 
is indeed the very essence of an inquiring mind freely to 
start doubts, as it is of a learned and enlightened age 
rationally to solve them. On this point we are quite of 
the opinion of a good old Divine, that ** nothing is so 
certain as that which is certain af^r doubts." But 
compared even with the latter period #of religious light 
and information, how far superior is our own ? We 
who have the happiness to live in the present age, live; 
when truth has had time to force its way through all 
the .obstructioils which barred up its passage to the 
heart; to pierce through all the obscurities which had 
been raised about it, to prevent its access to the under- 
standing. If we i-ightly appreciate our advantages, we 
fehall truly find that no country, in any age, was ever 
placed in a fairer position for iiixprovement in wisdom, 
jn piety, in happiness. A black cloud indeed, charged 
witli sulphureous matter, for a long time was suspended 
over our heads i but, providentially directed, it passed 
On, and bursting, spread conflagration over other lands. 
By the most ^xact retributive justice, those very coun- 
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tries in which the roodem Titans first assaulted Hea- 
ven, became the first scene of total desolation.— la 
other places we have seen experiments tried, new in 
their nature, terrible in their progress, and worse than 
fruitless in their results. We have seen a great nation 
endeavouring to sh^w the world that they could do 
without God. We have seen them exclude the Maker 
from his own creation ! and to complete the opposition 
between their own government, and His whom they 
gloried in dethroning, they used their impiously as- 
sumed power for the extermination of th« species which 
he had created, for the destruction of the souls whom 
he had sent his Son to redeem. 

If, however, in our own age, and perhaps our own coim« 
try, Christianity has not only been boldly opposed, but 
audaciously vilified, it has been only so much the more 
seriously examined, so much the more vigorously de- 
fended. If its truth has been questioned by some, and 
denied by others, it has been only the more carefully 
sifted, the more satisfactorily cleared. The clouds in 
which sophistry had sought to envelope it, are dis- 
persed ; the charges which scepticism, had brought 
against it, are repelled. The facts, arch-like, have 
been strengthened by being trampled upon. Infidelity 
has done its worst, and by the energy of its efforts, and 
the failure of its attempts, has shewn how little it could 
do. Wit, and ingenuity, and argument, have contri- 
buted each its quota to confirm the truths which wit, 
and ingenuity, and argument, had undertaken to sub- 
vert. Talents on the wrong side have elicited superior 
talents on the right, and the champibns of t)xe Gospel 
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have beaten its assailants with their own weapcmsl 
Phyrrhonism has been beneficial, for by propagating^ 
its doubts it has caused thep to be obviated. Even 
Atheism itself has not been without its uses, for by 
obtruding its impieties, it has brought defeat on the 
objections, and abhorrence on their abettors. Thus 
the enemies of our faith have done service to our cause, 
for they have not advanced a single charge against it, 
which has not been followed by complete refutation ; 
the shaking of the torch has caused it to diffuse a 
clearer and stronger light. 

Let us once more resume the comparison of our ad- 
vantages, and the use we make of them, with the ad- 
vantages and the conduct of these ancient servants of 
Gpd, in considering whom, perhaps, we mingle envy 
with our admiration. How fervently did these saints 
of the Old Testament pant for that full blaze of light 
under which we live, and for which we are so little 
thankful!— "I have waited for thy salvation, O Lord ?»* 
was the heart-felt apostrophe of a devout patriarch. 
The aged saint who "waited for the consolation of Israel, 
imd rapturously sung his Nunc dimittia^^'-ih^ ancient 
prophetess, who departed not from the temple, who 
desisted not from prayer day or night ; — the father of 
the Baptist, who " blessed the Lord God of Israel that 
he had visited and redeemed his people}"*— how small 
were their advantages compared with ours I How weak 
is our faitli, how freezing our gratitude, compare^ 
with theirs If"— They Qnly beheld in their Saviour a fee- 

* Luke, cb. i. f Luke, ch, jL 
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ble infant ; — they had not heard, as we have heard, 
from the most^undeniable authority, the perfections of 
his life, nor the miracles of his power, nor the works of 
his mercy, nor his triumph over death* nor his asoen« 
sion into Heaven, nor the descent of the Comforter. 
They had witnessed a large portion of the globe brought 
within the Christian pale by the preaching of that Gos- 
pel, the dawn of which so exhilarated their overflowing 
hearts. If full beatitude is promised to them who 
have not seen, and yet have believed j what will be the 
state of those who virtually Have seen, and yet have not 
believed ? 

Had any patriarch, or saint, who was permitted only 
sqme rare and transient glimpses of the promised bless- 
ing, been allowed in prophetic vision to penetrate 
through the long vista of ages, which lay in remote Ai- 
turity before him — ^hadhebeen asked, whether, if his 
power concurred with his choice, in what age and in^ 
what nation he would have wished his lot assigned him 
— ^is it not more than probable that he would have re» 

plied — TS OBXAT BRITAIir, IV THE BEGIBmirO OF THE 
irtKX'SXZNTH CESTVRT ! 

May we not venture to assert, that there are, at this 
moment, on the whole, more helps and fewer hin- 
drances to the operation of Christian piety, than at any 
preceding period ? May we not assert, that at no time 
has the genuine religion of the Gospel been more pre- 
cisely defined, more completely stript of human inven- 
tions, more purified from philosophical infusions on 
one hand, and on the other more cleared from super- 
stitious perversions, fanatical intemperance, and deba- 
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sing associations? That there still exist among us 
philosophists and fanatics, not a few, we are far Itqiim 
denying ; hut neither is the distortion of faith in the 
one party, nor its subversion in the other, the prevail- 
ing character ; good sense and right mindedness pre- 
dominate in our general views of Christianity. 

If it be objected that there is a very powerful aid 
wanting to the confirmation of our faith, which the age 
of the apostles presented— that of miraculous g^ifts— > 
the obvious answer is, that if they have ceased, it is be- 
cause they have fully answered the end for which they 
were conferred ; and is not the withdrawing of these 
extraordinary endowments more than compensated by 
the fulfilment of so many of the prophecies of the New 
Testament; and the anticipation of the near approach 
of others, yet unaccomplished ? In the mean time have 
we not the perpetual attestation of those living mira- 
cleS) the unaltered state of the Jewish Church, and the 
frequent internal renovation of the human heart ? 

There is not a more striking feature in the charac- 
ter of the Royal Psalmist, than the fervent and reite- 
rated expressions of his love and admiration of tlie Holy 
Scriptures. In what a variety of rapturous strains does 
he pour out the overflowings of bis ardent soul ! — " Oh! 
how I love thy law !— -Thy word is a lamp to my feet — 
Oh teach me thy statutes ! Thy words have I hid 
within my heart — Open thou mine eyes, that I may see 
the wondrous things of thy law !»' — To give a full view 
of his aifectionate effusions, would be to transcribe the 
larger portion of the Psalms. To paraphrase his words^ 
would be to dilute essential spirit. 
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l<et us pause a moment, and while we admits this 
J^oly fervency, let us blush at our own ingratitude for 
advantagpes so superior: let us lament our own want 6f 
spiritual sensibility. Let us be humbled at the reflet- 
tion, how very small was the portion of Scripture with 
which David was acquainted ! How comparatively lit* 
tie did he know of that divnte bodk, yet what holy tran- 
sport was kindled by that little ! He knew scarcely 
more than the Pentateuch, and one or two contempo- 
rary prophets. Then let us turn our eyes to Uie full 
revelation under which we live, and be grateful for the 
meridian splendosr. 

Had David seen, as we see, the predictions of the 
later prophetical writers,, ^diose of Isaiah especially, to 
say nothing of his own, fulfilled^-had he seen, as we 
have seen, their glorious accomplishment in the SeW 
Testament— -the incarnation and resurrection of Christ, 
^i^lenary gift of the Holy Spirit, the fulfilment of 
types, the substantiation of shadows, the solution of 
figures, the destruction of Jerusalem, the wide propa- 
gation of the everlasting Crospel, and that in far more 
tongues than were heard on the day of Pentecost,-^ 
had he seen a Bible in every cottage— a little seminary 
of Christian institution in every village — ^had he beheld 
the firm establishment of the Christian Church, no 
longer opposed, but supported by steular powers, after 
liaving conquered opposition by weapons purely spirit- 
ual—had he seen a standing ministry continued in a 
regular succession, from the age of the apostles to tk/t 
present houi>— had he seen, in addition to these dotnet' 

He blessings, England emuicipating Africa and evfui« 

fi e2. 
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gelising lodifty commerce spreading her sails to pro- 
note civilization, and Christianity elevating civiliza* 
tion and sanctifying commerce—had the Royal Saint 
witnessed this combination of mercies in one single 
country, what had his feelings been ? 

He who so passionately exclaimed, ** Oh how amiahle 
are thy dwellings, thou Lord of Hosts !— my sool hath 
a desire and a longing to enter into the courts of the 
Lord— ^blessed are they that dwell in thine house— one 
day in thy courts is better than a thousand— one thing 
have I desired of the Lord, that I may dwell in the 
house of the Lord all the days of my lifef, to behold the 
fair beauty of the Lord, and to Tisit his temple'*— this 
conqueror of the heathen, this denouncer of false gods, 
this chosen monarch of the chosen people, this fenreat 
lover of the devotions of the Sanctuary, this hallowed 
poet of Sion, this noble contributor to our public wor^^ 
ship, this man after God's own heart, was not permit- 
ted to build one single church— we in this island onljr 
possess ten thousand. 

But some may say, the apostles had supernatural 
supports, which are withheld from us. Their supports 
were doubtless proportioned to the fervency of their 
faith, and to the extraordinary emergencies on which 
they were called to act. But as we had occasion to 
remark in a former chapter, these assistances seem to 
have been reserved for occasions to which we are not 
called ; and to be dispensed to them, for others rather 
than for themselves. We do not find that they wh# 
could cure diseases, were exempt from suffering them ; 
that they who could raise others from the dead* 
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e&caped a violent death themaelves. We do not find 
that the aids afforded tkem, were g^ven to extinguish 
tiieir natural feelings^ to lighten their burdens, to res* 
cue them from the vicissitudes of a painful life, from 
poverty or sorrows, from calumny or disgrace. Though 
Saint Paul converted the Jailor, he had nevertheless 
been his prisoner; though he had been the instrument 
of making ** saints even in Caesar^s household," he was 
not delivered from perishing by Ccsar^ sword. 

It does not appear that in their ovdinaty transactions 
they had the assistance of more than the ordinary ope* 
rations of the Spirit. These, blessed be Almighty 
Goodness ! are not limited to prophets or apostles, but 
promised to all sincere believers to the end of the 
world; communicated in a measure propMtioned to 
their faith, and accommodated to their exigencies. 
The treasures of grace, unlike all other treasures, are 
not to be exhausted by using ; but like the multiplica- 
tion of the loaves, more is left to be gathered up after 
the gift is used, than was imparted in the ^rst instance. 
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CHAP. XXII. 

COFCLUSIOH'.— CITRSOllT IlTCllTiaT I5T0 SOME OP THE 
CAUSES WHICH IKPSBE GEITESAL IXFROTEBrXirT. 

Ip we, in tbis favoured country, and at this favoui'ed 
period^ are not as internally happy as we are outwardly 
prosperous ; if we do not reach that elevation in piety ; 
if we do not exhibit that consistency of character, 
which, from the advantages of our position, might be 
expected ; if innumerable providential distinctions are 
conferred without being proportionally improved ; if we 
are rejoicing for public blessings, without so profiting by 
them as to make advancement in private virtue and per- 
sonal religion $— should we not diligently inquire in 
what particulars our deficiencies chiefly consist, and 
what are the obstructions which especially impede our 
progi'eda P 

That middle course which the luke-warm Christian 
takes, he takes partly because it seems to carry with it 
many present advantages, which the genuine Christian 
loses. This measured ccmduct obtains for him that 
general popularity, the desire of which is his main 
spring bf action. He secures the friendship of worldly 
men, because he can accommodate his taste to their 
•conversation, and bend his views to their practices. As 
he is not profligate, the pious, who are naturally can- 
did, judge him favourably, aiid oitertain hopes of his 
Jbscgming aU they wish ; so tiiat he unit^ th^ credit of 
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their good opinion with the pleasure derived from the 
society of the others. A neutral character thus con- 
verts every thing to his own profit, avoids the suspicion 
attached to saints, and the disgrace insepsirable from 
sinners. To disoblige the world, is, upon his princi- 
plesj a price almost tqo high for the purchase of hea- 
ven itself. Is it not doubtful, whetlier he who ac- 
counts it so easy a matter to be a Christian, is a Chris- 
tian in reality ? To such an one, indeed* it is as easy 
as it is pleasant to reckon upon heaven j but can any, 
without faith and without patience, be followers of 
them, who, " through faith and patience, inherit the 
promises ?*• 

The truth is, mere men of the world do not conceive 
a very formidable opinion of the real evil of sin : they 
think slightly of it, because it is so common ; they even 
think almost favourably, at least they think charitably 
of. it, when they see that even good men are not alto- 
gether exempt from it From carelessness, or an erro- 
neous kindness, they entertam a tender opinion of what 
they perceive to be a constant attendant on human na- 
ture : they plead, in its vindication, the mercy of God, 
tlie weakness of man, the power of temptation.; and are 
apt to construe a strict judgement on the thing into an 
uncharitable harshness on the man. For this forbear- 
ancfe they expect to be paid in kind, to be paid with in- 
terest ; for their very charity i^ usttrious. The least 
religious, however, often resent keenly those crimes 
which offend against society : of sins which affect their 
own interest, they are the most forward to seek legal 
yedress. But they do no^ feel that ^ome of the worst 
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corruptions are of a spiritual nature ; and to those 
which only offend God, they never shew themselves ten- 
derly alive. 

But if they were brought to entertain just notions of 
the glorious majesty of God, they would soon learn to v 
see how sin dishonours it : nor could an adequate view 
of his unspeakable holiness fail of leading them to a 
thorough hatred of every thing which is in direct op- 
position to it. If, however, their own impure vision 
prevents them from perceiving how deeply sin must of- 
fend the infinite purity of God, they might at least be 
awfully convinced of its malignant nature, by contem- 
plating the wide and lasting ravages it has made among 
the human race. That can be no inconsiderable evil» 
which has been perpetuating itself, and entailing misery 
on its perpetrators for nearly six thousand years. 

Many are too much disposed to confound a confident 
>feeHng of security with religious peace. Conscience. 
whose suggestions were perhaps once clamorous, may, 
from long neglect, have become gradually less and less 
audible. The more obtuse the feelings grow, the less 
disturbance they give. This moral deadness assumes 
the name of tranquillity, and, as Galgacus said of the 
Roman conquerors; in his noble speech on the Gram- 
pian hills, ** when they have laid all waste, they call the 
desolation Peace.** 

Is there not a growing appearance, that many are 
substituting for the integrity of Christian doctrine, as 
taught in the Gospel, a religion compounded chiefly of 
the purer elements of Deism, amalgamated with some 
of the more popular attrihutts of Christianity ? If the 
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apostle, after all his high attainments, was *< determined 
' to know nothing but Jesus Christ, and him c^cified/' 
shall a deteriorated, or, as it is pleased to call itself, a 
liberal Christianity, lead its votaries to be satisfied with 
knowing every thing except him ; that is, to be satisfied 
without knowing him in such a manner, as at once to 
believe in him as a prophet, and to be ruled by him as 
a king; at once to obey him as a teacher, and trust in 
him as a Saviour ? 

On the other hand, let us remember, that #e may be 
correct in our creed, without possessing a living faith. 
We may be right in our opinions^ without any cordial 
concurrence of the heart, or any obedient subjugation 
of the will. We may be regular in the forms of devo* 
tion, and irregular in our passions. We may, be tem- 
perate in what regards the animal appetites, and intem- 
perate in the indulgence of evil tempera. We may be 
proud of our own orthodoxy, while we ridicule a seri- 
ous spirit in another professor of the same opinions. 
We may maintain a customary habit of prayer, while 
we are destitute of that spirit, without which prayer is 
unavailable. May noisome pray without invoking the 
mediation of the great Intercessor ? May he not say to 
some now, as he said to his disciples, SUherta -ye home 
atked nothings in jng name ? We do not mean so invo- 
king him, as to round the closing period with his name ; 
but so regarding him, as to make him the general me- 
dium of our intercourse with heaven. 

And is it not an increasing evil, that there seems to 
prevail among some, a habit, so to speak, of generali- 
zioif religion) of meltlDg down the pecuBar principles^ 
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•f Chris ttanity, till its gfrand truths are blended in tlie 
fusion, and come out of the crucible without any dis- 
tinctive character f A fundamental doctrine of our re- 
ligion is, with many, g^own not only into disuse, but 
discredit. But unless a man can seriously say, that hiM 
natural powers are fully effectual for his practical du- 
ties : that he js uniformly able of himself to pursue Uie 
right which he approves, and to avoid the wrong which 
he condemns, and to surmount the evil whiclu he la- 
ments, and to resist the temptations which he feels ; it 
should seem that he ought in reason to be deeply 
thankful for that divine aid which the Gospel pro- 
miseSf and on which Saint Paul descants with such per- 
petual emphasis ; that he ought gladly to implore its 
communication by the means prescribed by this g^eat 
apostle. 

If a man does not set up on his own strength ; if 
he cannot live upon his own resources ; if he finds ' 
that his good intentions are often frustrated, his firm- 
est purposes forgotten, his best resolutions broken ; if 
he feels that W cannot change his own heart ; if he be- 
lieves that there is a real spiritual assistance offered, 
and that the communication of this aid is promised to 
fervent prayer j it should seem to follow, as a necessary 
consequence, that this -interior sentiment would lower 
his opinion of himself, change his notions of the Divine 
character, diminish his feeling of self-dependence, 
loosen his attachment to sense, make him more indif- 
ferent to human opinion, and more solicitous for the fa- 
vour of God. l"h IS humbling, yet elevating intercourse 
with heaven, would seem to convince him feelingly. 
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that of himself h6 can do nothing ; that human {estima- 
tion can confer no intrinsic value, because it cannot 
make us what we are not ; and that we are, in reality, 
only what we are in the sight of God. 

There is another cause which hurts the interests of 
religion. Injurious names are reciprocally given to th« 
most imperious duties : parties take different sides, 
and match them each against the other, as if tliey were 
opposite interests. But no power of word* can alter 
the nature of things. Good works are not Popery ; nor 
is faith Methodism. Yet, is not a spiritual litigation 
vigorously carried on between two principles, both of 
which are of the very essence of the Gospel, and bound 
up therein in the most intimate and indissoluble union ? 
Let us not reject a truth because it is misrepresented . 
by those who do not understand it We know tliat a 
learned Bishop was condemned by an ignorant Pope, for 
propagating no worse a heresy than that there were An- 
tipodes. 

Many, again, desire to be religious, but suffer the 
desire to die away without any effort to substantiate it ; 
without any cordial adoption of the means which might 
produce the effect. Yet, with this inoperative desire, 
the languid Christian quiets conscience, and is satisfied 
wltii referring to this unproductive wish as an evidence 
of his sincerity. The eiiect is similar to -tliat of a d«^ 
ceitful anodyne, which lulls pain without removing its 
cause. There are those who may be said to swallow 
religion as something which they are told it is their 
duty to take, in order to do them good. They there- 
fore repeive it in the lump, and then dismiss it from 
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their thoughts as a thing done. It ii no wonder if the 
success is proportioned to the meftsure. But would the 
apostle have so strenuously insisted on the necessity of 
being " renewed from day to dayj^ if there wtfre any defi^ 
nite day in which it could be aiiirmedtbat the work had 
been accomplished f And can any thing short of such 
accomplishment justify us in desisting to press forward 
after it ? 

If, then, we would embrace Chiistianity as a life-giv- 
ing principle, we must examine it analytically; we must 
resolve it into the several parts of which it is com- 
pounded, instead of considering it as a nostrum, the ef- 
fect of which is to be produced by our ignorance of the 
ingredients of which it is made up. To subscribe ar- 
ticles of faith, without knowing what consequences they 
involve— -to be satisfied with having them propounded, 
without entering into the spirit. of our obligation to 
obey them — ^to acknowledge their truth, without exam- 
ining our own interest in them, is not only to be an im- 
perfect, but an' irrational Christian. ' 

While the political and moral improvement of the 
world around us seems, in many respects, to be con- 
sentaneously advancing, let not us, of this highly dis- 
tinguished land, frustrate the grand objects which we 
have been the honoured instruments of establishing. 
Britain, presents a spectacle, on which, if the world 
gazes with an admiring, it will gaze also with a scrutini- 
zing eye. Those whom we have served and saved, will 
iealously inquire — for the obliged are not the least pry- 
ing — Whether we live up to the high tone we assume ? 
—Whether we obey the Gospel we extol ?-*Whether 
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we are religious in person, op by proxy ?— Whether all 
who disperse the Scriptures, read them ? — May not the 
critical observer be inclined to parody the interrogato- 
ries of our apostle to the censorious Jews :* — ^Thou that 
sayest another should not swear, art thou guilty of pro- 
fane levity ? — Thou that sayest a man should keep the 
sixth and seventh commandments, dost thou shrink 
from duelling and libertinism ? — Thou, who boldest out 
a fair example in attending the solemnities of the Sun- 
day morning's worship, dost thou attend likewise, the 
unhallowed festivities of the evening ? — Thou that art 
valiant in the field, art thou also *' valiant for the truth ?" 
—Thou who, professing " pure religion and undeiiled,** 
▼isitest the fatherless and widow with thy piu-se, dost 
thou keep thyself "unspotted from the world ?"— Let 
it be observed, that these are hypothetical questions, 
not rash accusations. 

The public munificence and private bounties of this 
age and country,. have outgone all example. An almost 
boundless benevolence has annihilated all distinction of 
religion and of party, of country and of colour. No dif- 
ference of opinion, no contrariety of feeling, has checked 
its astonishing operation, has chilled its ardent flame. 
No object is too vast for its grasp, none is too minute 
for its attention. The moral energies of the country 
have kept pace with the military and political. Cha- 
rity, too, has been intimately connected with religion ; 
and we may hope, it is to the growth of the latter 
principle, that we are to ascribe the former practical 
effect. 

^ Romans, «i. 22. 
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It remains with us to give substantial proof, that the 
right practice has flowed from the true principle. Let 
us never give occasion to the members of another 
bhurch to infer, that even Protestants are not practical- 
ly averse from the purchase of indulgencies. Let us not 
give them the slightest cause for imputing to any of our 
acts of beneficence a spirit of commutation. Let them 
not see, that sobriety, purity, and self-control, are con- 
sidered by any of us as minor statutes in the Christian 
code. Let it not be said, that personal holiness is laid 
asleep by the soothing blandishments of liberal profes- 
sion ; by the misapplied tenderness of candid construc- 
tion ; by a toleration which justifies the doing much 
that is not right in ourselves, because we make large al- 
lowances for whatever is wrong in others. To judge 
charitably, is a Christian precept ; but religion no more 
permits us to judge falsely, than to act censurably. To 
the affluent it is cheaper, and to the inconsiderate it is 
easier, to relieve others, than to deny themselves. Let 
them remember, however, that though to give liberally 
is nobly right; yet to act consistently is indispensably 
requisite, if we would make that which is in itself right 
acceptable to God ; and let even the most benevolent 
never fail to reflect, that nothing can swell the tide of 
charity to its full flow, but self-denial. 

If some among us were to make their public bounties 
the measure of their domestic conduct, it would be set- 
ting up for themselves a high practical standard : yet it 
might be fair to make it so. Such liberal persons might 
do well to consider how far, in every subscription they 
pay, they do not give a sort of public pledge of their 
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general practice ; and how far> in order to be honesty 
they are not bound to redeem the deposit by their gene^ 
ral correctness. Is it not a species of deceit to appear 
better than we are .' And do we not virtually practise 
this deceit when our self-government is obviously not of 
a piece with our liberality ? 

Do we then undervalue charity ? God forbid. Charity 
is a grace so peculiarly Christian, that it is said to have 
been practised in those countries only where Revelation 
has been enjoyed either by possession or tradition. Of 
the historians of ancient times, who have transmitted to 
us the fame of tlieir military skill, their political glory, 
their literary talent^ their public spirit, or domestic 
-virtues, none have made any mention of their charitable 
institutions ; none have made any mention of a great na« 
tion receiving into its bosom, in the moment of immi- 
sient danger, of foreign war, and pressing domestic dis- 
tress, myriads of exiles from the enemy's country ; of 
their receiving and supporting thousands upon thou* 
sands of the priesthood of a religion ^o hostile to their 
own, as scarcely to allow them to believe that there was 
salvation for their benefactors. 

Benevolence is the most lovely associate of the othe^ 

Christian virtues. We mistake only when we adopt her 

as their substitute. Excellence in this grand article is 

so far from procuring a dispensation from the other 

graces of piety, that she only raises the demand fgit their 

loftier execcise. In tlie Christian race, however, the 

fleeter virtue must not slacken Jtier speed, lest her com-* 

petitors i^bo^ld be distanced^ ^o ; the lagging attril^ut^ 

ittQ^t qtiicken theirs. 

Pf2 
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We trust that we have not^ in any part of this little 
work, attempted to degrade human reason. Is it de- 
grading any quality or faculty, to assign to it its proper 
place» to ascribe to it its precise value ? Reason and 
religion accord as completely in practice as in principle ; 
and is it not a subject of gratitude to God. that as there 
is nothing in Christian belief; so there is nothing in 
Christian practice, but what is consonant to views pure-* 
ly rational. Every disorder, irregularity, and excess, 
which religion prohibits, is as contrary to our comfort, 
health, and happiness here, as it is fatal to our eternal 
interests ; and should be equally avoided on the ground 
of natural and spiritual judgment.-^Nay, if Christiansr 
are accused by the infidel of selfish motives, in obeying 
God for their own interest ; is there not more absurdity 
in disobeying Him, when, by so doing, we forfeit every 
thing which a well-directed self*love would shew t<r 
be our highest advantage, and which common senses 
human prudence, worldly wisdom, would teach us t^* 
pursue. 

Saint Paul combats all those partialities of judgment 
which arise from the understanding submitting itself ta 
the will, from conviction yielding to inclination. As if 
was the truth of the principle, the rectitude of the act, 
which determined his judgment, so we read him to little 
purpose, if the same qualities do not also determiner 
ours. But men submit to unexamined predilections ; 
they do not allow themselves to be convinced of any 
thing with i^hich they are not first pleased. Practical 
errors are rarely adopted from conriction^ but almost 
always from inclination* 
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Oar apostle frequ^itly includes "• lovers of their own* 
selves" in his catalogue of ^ievous offenders. He-con- 
Biders selfishness as a stAte of mind inconsistent with 
Christianity. No other religion, indeed, had ever shewn 
that it was sinful ; no other had ever taught its follow- 
ers to resist it; no other had furnished arms against it, 
had enabled its disciples to conquer it. Yet, may we 
not venture to assert, that among the prominent faults 
t)f this our age, is a growing selfishness —We mean not 
tliat sullen selfishness which used to display itself in 
penurious habits, in shabby parsimony, and a sordid 
frugality, which received part of its punishment in the 
self-inAicted severities of its votary, and part in the dis- 
credit and contempt which attended it. But we mean, 
that hisLurious selfishness which has its own gratifica- 
tion in the vanity it indulges ; and its own reward in 
the envy it secretly awi^kens, in tlie admiration it openly 
«?cites. 

Tha tide of an increased and increasing dissipation^ 
gorgeous, costly, and voluptuous beyond all precedent, 
has swept away the mounds and ramparts within which 
prudence in expense, and sobriety in manners, had here- 
tofore confined it. Strange ! that fashion and custom, 
ftnd the example of others, are brought foi:ward as a vin- 
dication by beings, who know they must be themselves 
individually responsible for the errors and the sins into 
which Uiey are plunged by imitation, as well as by ori- 
ginal evil •---•Vum^r* are pleaded as a valid apology for 
being carried headlong down the torrent. — ^But have we 
ever heard that the plague was thought a sligbter dis-^ 
temper froQi the greatness 'Of the nambers infected f On 
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the contrary, is not the extent of the ravage its most 
alarming symptom ? and is not the weekly diminution 
in the numbers publicly registered as the only signal of 
returning health ? 

God has blessed the late unparalleled exertions of this 
. country with a proportionate success. Honour and glory 
crown our land. But honour and glory are not primary 
stars ; they borrow their lustre from that immortal prin- 
ciple which is the fountain of all moral illuminatioa.-*- 
Let us bear in m'md, that to be prosperous without piety, 
or joyful without gratitude, or thankful witliout repent- 
ance, or penitent without amendment. Is to forfeit the 

favour of Hix from whom all prosperity is derived 

We are told in the oracles of God, that tlie corruptions 
of an irreligious nation converted blessings into sins, 
when ** pride and abundance of idleness'* were tJie un- 
grateful returns for ** fulness of bread." 

Though we no longer perceive that open aiienaltton 
from God, so apparent in the commencement of the 
French Revolution, yet do we perceive that, return U> 
Him which the restoration of our prosperity demands ? 
Has the design of the Almighty, in visiting us with the 
calamities of a protracted war, been answered by a re- 
nunciation of the sins for which it was sant ? Has his 
goodness, in putting a happy period to these calamities, 
been practically acknowledged? — acknowledged, not 
merely by the public recognition of a wisely appointed 
day, but by a visible reformation of our habits avid man* 
aers ? jr 

We are now most imperatively called upon to give us* 
equivocal proof, that Our devotion, iji the late twenty' 
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yeafs succession of national jBetsts, had some meaning^ in 
it, beyond the bare compliance with authority, beyond 
the mere impulse of terror. Let it not be inferred, from 
any apparent slackness of principle, that ours was the 
prayer of nature for relief, more than of grace for par- 
don ; the cry for escape from danger, rather than for 
deliverance from sin. 

As God has abundantly 'granted us all the temporal 
blessings for which we then solicited, let us give full^ 
proof that our petitions were spiritual as well as politi- 
cal ; as He, in pity, has withdrawn the anger of his chas- 
tisements, let us, in gratitude, take away the provoca- 
tion of our offences. He has long tried us with correc- 
tion ; he is now trying us with mercies. If, as we are 
told, when his judgments are abroad in the earth, we 
should learn righteousness, what should we not learn, 
what should we not practise, when blessings are accu- 
mulated upon us-^blessings, more multiplied in their 
number, more ample in their extent, more valuable in 
their nature, more fraught with present advantages, 
more calculated for our . eternal good, than ever were 
experienced by our ancestors in any period of our his- 
tory? 

bet us not triumphantly compare ourselves with worse 
nations, unless we knew what use they would have made 
of mercies which we have neglected ; let us not glory 
in our superiority to countries who have had to plead a 
bad gfovemment, and a worse religion. To be l^etter than 
those who are bad, is a low superiority now, and will not 
be admitted as a reason for our acquittal hereafter. 
Corrupt Tyre, profligate Zidon, whose extinction the 
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prophet Ezekiel had predicted in the most portentous 
menaces, were pronounced by Infinite Compassion to be 
far less criminal than the instructed people to whom the 
pathetic admonition was addressed. If blindness and 
ignorance mig'ht be offered as a plea for those heathen 
cities, what should extenuate the giiilt of the enlight- 
ened regions of Galilee ? 

It was on the most solemn of all occasions, that of a 
description of the general resurrection, that St. Paul 
breaks in on his own awful discussion, to suggest the 
•* corruption of manners" inseparable from ** evil com- 
munications." Does it not give an alarming idea of his 
serious view of the subject, that he should so intimately 
connect it with the immediate concerns of the eternal 
world ? Can we safely separate a cause and a conse- 
quence which he has so indissolubly joined ? 

As the joy felt by the patriarchal family in the ark, 
when the bird of peace, with its symbol in her mouth, 
returned to this little remnant of an annihilated world- 
such, m its kind, was the joy experienced when the 
voice of the charmer was recently heard on oiur shores, 
and throughout an almost desolated quarter of the 
globe. But let not our own country forget that this 
peace, so fervently desired, and so graciously accorded, 
may, by our neglecting to improve the blessing, become 
more fatally and irretrievably injurious, than that state 
of hostility which we have so long and so justly deplor- 
ed. Let us not forget, that shutting the gates of the 
temple of Janus, by opening those of Paris, may only 
have changed the nature, wliile it l)<is deteriorated the 
character, of the warfare. 
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What incantation is there in the name of Peace, that 
could, as by the touch of a magician's wand, produce, 
at once^ a total revolution in^the character of a people, 
and in our opinion of them ? What charm is there in a 
aound that could so transform a great nation, abandoned 
for a quarter of a century to boundless vice, and avowed 
infidelity, as to render familiar intercouri^e with them 
profitable, or their society even safe ; which could in- 
stantaneously convert this scene of alarm, into a scene 
of irresistible attraction— could cause, at once, this land 
of terror to be desired as impatiently, and sought as im- 
petuously, as if it had been the Land of Promise ? 

Will the borrowed glory, or rather the stolen renown, 
arising from pilfered pictures, or plundered ' statues^ — 
will the splendour of public buildings, buildings ce- 
mented with the blood of millions — will all the works 
of art, however exquisite, atone for the degradation of 
the human, and it may be almost said the extinction %i 
the Christian, character P Will marbles, and paintings, 
and edifices, expiate the utter contempt of morality, 
witli all the other still lingering effects of the legal abo-* 
lition of Chi^stianity and the public disavowal of God ? 
Will the flower of England, the premising sons and 
blooming daughters of our nobles and our gentry reap a 
measure of improvement from these exhibitions of ge- 
xiius, which may be likely to compensate for the perni- 
cious associations with which they may be accompap 
nied ? 

Have we forgotten, that the mother of the fine arts, 
licentious Greece, injured Rome in her vital interests, 
her character, her honour, and her principles, more urC' 
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trieyably, than all her losses during her military con- 
flict with them had done ?— that this great people, the 
England of antiquity, never lost sight of her grandetir, 
never sacrificed her superiority, but when she stooped 
to imitate the vices, to adopt the manners, and to im* 
port the philosophy of the vanquished enemy ; and, in 
short, that Greece amply revenged herself on her con- 
queror by a contact, which communicated an inextin- 
guishable moral contagion ? 

To revert to a remoter, and a higher source ; did not 
the chosen people of God suffer more essentially in their 
most important interests, by their familiar communica- 
tions, after their conquest, with the polluted Canaan- 
ites, than in their long and perilous warfare with them f 
Let not these necessary inquiries be cbnstrued into 
the languid of vulgar prejudice, into the unchristian 
wish to perpetuate an unjustifiable aversion Ux a nation, 
because they have been our political enemies. We feel 
no desire, like the Carthaginian father, to entail our own 
hatred on our offspring, to make our posterity vow inter- 
minable hostility to a people, because their predeces- 
sors have suffered by them. We have no wish to per- 
sist in personal alienation from any country, especially 
from one which Divine Providence has made our nearest 
neighbour.— Ciod forbid ! 

But may we not venture, with all diffidence, to ask, 
should there not be a little space allowed them, after 
their deep pollution, to perform that quarantine, which 
even our ships are obliged to undergo, before we receive 
them on our own shores ? May we not furthier ask, in 
the pcesent inatancc; if by plunging into the infection 
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fin theirs, we ilo not ibaritilly ag-gravate the peril of the 
|>estilence ! 

In tliese observations we are conscious of wandering 
into illimitable topics — topics which may appear irrele- 
vant to onr genera] object. It is fit we should resume 
that object, and draw to a close. 

lict us observe, for our own imitation, 'that what 
Saint Paul might be called to do, or to suiFer, in the in- 
termediate stages to his final rest, he knew not, nor 
was he s^olicitous to know. Of one thing he was assuf » 
ed, that a day was coming when, whatever now ap- 
peared mysterious, would be made clear. While others 
only knew Him of whom they had AearJ,he knew Him 
in whom he heUeved. He desired no other ground of 
Confidence. All those superior concerns, on which his 
heart was set, lay beyond the grave ; lay in the hands of 
Him to whom he had trusted all which he accounted 
iraluable. The sonl which he had committed to his 
Saviour, he knew that this Saviour «' was able to pre- 
serve against that day," Swallowed up ift the gran« 
deur of the thought, he disregards the common Ibrms ^of 
speech, and leaves it to his friend to supply what was 
rather understood than ezpressed^-^Aa^ day he meant. 

If it is astonishing that any should disbelieve a reli- 
gion, which has such unparalleled attestations to its 
truth, as tke rfelig^on which Saint Paul preached, i& it 
fiot far more astonishing that, professing not to hav% 
any doubt of its truth, any should continue td live as if 
they believed it to be false ; that any should live With- 
out habitual reference to that day, to which his writingli 
% r^>eiitodly point, without labotjriiig ultcir » ptactlci^ 



eonrietioiiof tlifttjMtrftmotmt doctrine on which he 99 
unweariedly descants, the benefits of the death <^ 
Christ? 

This doctrine our Apostle h«8, beyond all other wri- 
ters, irrefragably proved to be the only argument of 
real efficacy against our own fftar of death. All the rea- 
aosiaga. of philosophy, all the motives drawn from na- 
tural religion, all the self-complacent retrospection of 
our own virtues, afford no substantial support against 
it. This great doctrine, as the apostle also repeatedly 
.proves, supplies the only principle which can set us 
Above the sorrows of life. Mere morality often raises 
us above the grosser corruptions of sense, but it does 
not raise us above the entanglements of the world ; it 
does not lift us above perplexing fears and anxious so- 
licitudes ; it does not raise us above the agitations of 
desire ; it does jiot rescue us from the doubts and ha- 
Igassings of an unsettled mind ; it does not deliver us 
firom the pangs of an awakened conscience. A mere 
moral taste may sustain character and si^>port credit, 
but it does not produce present holiness, nor peace, 
nor a hc^e full of immortality. It neither communis 
oates strength to obey, nor power to resist, nor a heart 
to love, nor a will to serve. 

Let us then study with holy Paul, that Gospel 
wherein the true secret of happiness, as well as the 
.geeat mystery of godliness, is revealed. Our Divine 
Teacher does not say read, but search the Scriptures. 
Its doctrines are of everlasting interest. All the great 
olijects of history lose their value^ as through the li^se 
^time th^ ree^de farthepr firgm us ; but those of Uie 



Ibook of God are commeiisiirate wMi^llie imflMrtolity of 
our nature. All eJristing circumstances, as they relate 
to this world merely, lose their importance as they ioae 
their novelty; they eren melt in *ir as they pMS be* 
Ibrt us. 

"Wfiile tire are discussing erents they ceaile to be^ 
while we are criticising^ customs they become olwoletei 
while we are adopting fashions diey vanish ; while we 
are condemning- or defending parties, they chan^ sides. 
While we are contemplating^ feuds, opposing factions^ 
or deploring revolutions, they are extinct Of created 
things, mutability is their character at the best, brevity 
their duration at the longest. But *• the word of the 
Lord tndureth for ever,** All that the heart cravea» 
that word supplies. This state of things is all insta* 
bility; the Gospel points •* to a city which hath foun- 
dations.** Bere we have, beyond any other age or peo- 
pie, seen the kingdoms of this world transferred, de- 
populated, destroyed : there we are promised a king? 
dom which cannot be moved. 

With Holy Paul then let us take the Bible for the 
subject of our meditation, for the ground of our prayer, 
the rule of our conduct, the anchor of our hope, the 
standard of our faith. Let us seriously examine whe- 
ther this faith is built on the same eternal basis with 
that of the apostle, whose character we have been cim- ^ 
templating, whether we are endeavouring to erect upon 
it a superstructure of practical goodness WorHiy of 
the broad and sure foundation ? 

Let us close our frequent reference to Saint Paul as 
4k pattern for general imitation, by repeating one ques- 
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to meet in efery Chmtian} If the WMt zeaSouii gdwm 
cate-for 9pMtual in^henem weie to seleei^ teni'«tl»liMl 
writes of sacred antiquity; tbe moat dialiRgmahed 
ohampion of his great cause, on whom would he. fehift 
<9lM>ice ^ 4ttd i0the most aitreniiiitta atsertor^f the diit^ 
of pefimal a^keUy in moral virHte were to chusc fham 
ail maciund the man who most comi^tftely «zemplified 
this charaeter in himself, where must be aeavc^l 
Would not ^e two aiita|ponists« when they meet in the 
(eld <^ eqntroTet^y each in defence of hts fatsovcrito 
tenet, find that they had fixed on the same maa,-*Paui» 
the A,postle of the Gentiles? If then we propose him. 
9» our model, let us not rest till something of tite aassA 
combination be formed in oansclves. 

To this end let us diligently study his epistles, in 
which the great doctrines of Salvation are amply un* 
l^ded, and the mode, of its attainment completdy ^^ 
tailed* In contemplating the works of this great mas* 
ter of the human mind, we more than perceive^ We fsei 
th^ir appltcabkness to all times, plaoes, circumslan- 
ees, and persons; and this, not only because tlie Word 
of Btemal l^ife is always the same; but because th^ ^|« 
man heart, which that word ren^eals to itself, is still thu 
same also. We behold* as in a mirnor, the Qdelityi we 
, had almost said the identity, of his representMion,-^ 
face answering to &ce. We leel that: we are nersonslly 
interested in every feature he delineates* He lets ui 
into the secrets of our own bosonis. He discloses to 
us the motives of our own cond^et. Hetou^es <iie 
true sprli^a of ri^ht a!^d wr9i)g> i^s i^?^ ^ 9)^4 



imiliij^ of m^km^ bmyi. 09t«rK o^ieet Id the true 
fiiat ofi^QQ^miaip wiili«aeh olhev, and aU to the geB» 
WW «tai»d#rd o£.tb» uaeniiiiy Qioi^K % him we ujot 
tiiMxIff t«lgM tlat^ t]«» 84|B« d^4 dfi^e from the d^ 
mm^pkti^nog f«iadbor the d^esujeef po2>ular faTOUx^ 
Noom^. m 4i%BQnt in th« «^.«il' rdyigiob» fis any tyn^ 
•otlona in the eye of men, 

Theve we shall see also, that Saint Paul evinced the 
flineerity of his eternal hopes by constantly preparin|^ 
himself for their fruition. These hopes shaped his 
eonduiit, and moulded his spirit to a resemblanoe of 
the state he hoped fore and he best proved his belief 
that there really was such a state, by labouring to ac- 
quire tlie dispositions which might qualify him for its 
enjoyment. Without this aim» without this efifbrt^ 
without this perseverance* his faith would have been 
fruitless, his hope delusive, his profession hypocrisy, 
•nd his *' preaching vain." 

Mt us image to ourselves the Saviour of tlie worlds 
holding up professing Christians as a living exempli- 
fieation of hia religion; of that religion which he 
taught by his doctrines, and ratified by his blood. Let 
us represent him to otir imaginations as referring to the 
lives of his ibllowers for the truth of his word. Do 
we not tremble at such a responsibility ? Do we not 
shrink &om such a comparison ? Are we not alarmed 
at the hare idea of bringing reproach on his Gospel, or 
dishonour on his name f 

Christians ! why would you wait till you arrive at 
heavep, before you contribute to the great end of every 
4ii|)ep9aUon)«<-iuu9£l|^f ^^o^ p94 ma^ ^ glorified in kh 
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Sgint9, and admired in aU them that heUeve ? Even notr, 
80!nething> of that assimilation should be taking^ place; 
which will be perfected iiiien <* we shall see Him as' 
He is,** and which will never take place if the resem- 
blance begin not here. Beatification is only the finish- 
ing of the likeness. Intuition will otaly complete the 
tffansl^rmation. 
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THE END. 



